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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Marguerite Clark 

Most of William Desmond Taylor's film directing was done for Famous-Players 
Lasky (Paramount). That company's two top female stars at that time were 
Mary Pickford and Marguerite Clark. Although Taylor never directed 
Marguerite Clark, her popularity and prominence in the silent film industry 
merits this collection of reprinted contemporary interviews. (Another 
interview with Marguerite Clark was reprinted in TAYLOROLOGY 63.) 






March 1916 
George Vaux Bacon 
PHOTOPLAY 


Little Miss Practicality 

Who is she? How old is she? What color are her eyes? What color is 
her hair? Is she married? Is she engaged? Where was she born? Was she 
ever on the stage? Does she prefer the movies or the stage? Is she the 
daughter of a theatrical family? 

Sheaves and bundles of letters have been written asking these and a 
thousand other questions till the stress of them caused the Editor to dip the 
editorial quill grandly in the official blue ink and demand that there should 
be written an official and accurate account answering questioners once and 
for all. 

It was a roasting hot day in early September, and I found her in her 
pink and white dressing room on the studio floor of the big Famous Players' 
studio building on West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York (which burned to the 
ground the day after I was there), making-up preparatory to taking automobile 
and going forth through the city for some exteriors to be made part of that 
most charming of love stories, "Molly Make-Believe." 

We shook hands, did Margaret Clark and I, for we are old friends, since 
I spent an evening trying to interview her in her dressing room at the Booth 
Theatre a year or so ago, when she was playing the title role in that most 
wistfully beautiful little play, "Prunella." 

I sat on a divan, and she took her place before her big mirror and went 
to work with grease paint and things while we talked. Of our talk, first of 
all, here are the facts answering the questions that so many have asked: 

Marguerite Clark is what is termed in the theatre as professionally an 
"actress and vocalist." That is to say, she is a singer as well as an 
actress. She was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Twenty-second of February, 



1887, so she is twenty-eight years old, has the same birthday as George 
Washington, and is American to her heart's core. She went to school at Brown 
County Convent in Ohio, and made her first stage appearance in Baltimore in 
1899 under the direction of Milton Aborn, the operatic manager. 

She was engaged next at the Casino Theatre in New York as an understudy 
for "The Belle of Bohemia." This was followed by an engagement in 1901 in 
"The Burgomaster , " and at the Herald Square in October, 1901, in "The New 
Yorkers . " 

In 1902 she was engaged by De Wolf Hopper to play Polly in 
"Mr. Pickwick," and in 1903 made her first pronounced personal success in 
"Babes in Toyland" at the Crystal Gardens. After that, she played with De 
Wolfe Hopper again in "Wang" and in "Happyland." 

Her favorite part is that of Peter Pan in the play by Barrie of that 
name, in which she toured the country. 

She was the original Zoie in "Baby Mine" which was her first starring 
part, under the management of the Shuberts, and which was a tremendous 
success. 

Since that time, she has played Shakespeare Jarvis in "The Lights 
o' London," and the title roles in "Merely Mary Ann" and "Baby Doll," not to 
mention "Snow White," "The Affairs of Anatole," and the aforementioned 
"Prunella," which was one of the most exquisitely beautiful little plays ever 
produced in New York, and which firmly established her reputation as an 
artist and that of its producer, Winthrop Ames, as a master of beautiful 
stage craft. 

Following her engagement in "Prunella," Miss Clark was engaged by the 
Famous Players, with whom she is at the present time, and for whom she has 
appeared in a number of elaborate and successful productions, such as "The 
Little Sister of Jose," "Gretna Green," and "Seven Sisters." 

Let me wind up this dictionary of biographical data by adding that her 
eyes are brown, her hair is a reddish brown--almost titian--, she is not 
married, has no idea of being married, and swears that she was never engaged 
to be married in her life. 



She is not a member of a theatrical family. She and her sister were 
left in reduced circumstances by the sudden death of their father after a 
disastrous financial reverse, and Marguerite went on the stage to recoup the 
family fortunes, doing so with decided and overwhelming success. 

All this information, I assure you, Dear Reader, I educed from the 
winsome, whimsome little lady only by an exhibition of tact and diplomacy 
unequaled by any diplomatists abroad or at home living today. If Sir Edward 
Grey, or our old pal von Bernstorff could have heard me, I would undoubtedly 
now be a minister plenipotentiary somewhere, for Miss Clark hates and loathes 
and despises, above all things in the wide, green, sea-encircled world, to be 
interviewed . 

Moreover, she says so. 

"Why," said she, "should I tell about myself? Isn’t it true that the 
less of a mystery one is, the less interesting one becomes?" 

"In the case of some young ladies, it may be admitted without scruple 
that that is true," I answered cryptically, watching her deftly bead her 
eyebrows with a dainty little brush; "but not in your case." 

She raised her eyebrows at the mirror. (I could see their reflection.) 

"Indeed. And why not in my case?" she demanded. 

I permitted myself the ghost of a sigh. 

"You," I said, if I may be allowed to be so crude as to utter the truth 
baldly, have charm. The essence of charm is its infinite variety. One never 
wearies of variety." 

"But one may be killed by it," she remarked, still looking into the 
mirror and working with the eyelash brush. 

"Yes," I admitted. "Antony was killed by Cleopatra's: but what man does 
not envy Antony! Can one ever know enough about Cleopatra? Impossible. 

Like all fascinating women, the essence of her fascination was a mystery even 
to herself; no amount of stuff so banal as facts could ever detract one iota 
from it. Charm is that soul of all that is beautiful; facts are the everyday 
wares of political individuals, professors, bar-tending persons and others 
who have no imagination--not to mention lawyers, who, I feel sure, are 



especially accursed by an All-Wise God." 

She laughed. 

"Facts are tiresome and ridiculous to some, I know," she said primly, 
"but you know I am very matter-of-fact . Oh, quite matter of fact. I know I 
don't look it; but I am. I am working simply and solely to earn my bread and 
butter, and my ambition is to find a good play. Do you know of one? No. It 
is a pity. I shall remain in the pictures until I find one. You see how 
matter of fact I am. I confess that I really much prefer the stage to the 
pictures. I know that I am not supposed to say so; but I do. After all, one 
loves to be able to talk." 

"Dear little star," said I, "of course. There are only two kinds of 
people in the world. Those who talk well and those who do not." 

"Ah," she went on, "I know that pantomime is really a wonderful thing. 
There is a tremendous amount of art in it: but I confess that the stage and 
the lights and the people, and the fine, sonorous phrases written by a master 
for me to speak fittingly have a fascination that I cannot forget. I will 
never be able to forget it: but one must live. I work in the pictures and I 
give the best that I can. That is my duty to the people who come to see my 
work. " 

She smiled faintly and wound a brown curl around her finger--did little 
Miss "Molly Make-Believe." 

"You are certainly a little Miss Practicality , that's what you are," 
said I, from the depths of a soul of crystalline bromidity. "I am 
practical," said she, "but it's because I've had to be ever since I was a 
little child. When my sister and I were left, both pretty young, with just a 
little money in the bank by the death of our father, we decided that we would 
not touch our capital, but would start out to make some more money so that we 
would always have a little to add to it. That was how I came to go upon the 
stage, and we have our first little capital to this day!" 

"You women are all thrifty," I murmured. "Would that there were more of 
it in me, amongst men, at least." 

"Well," she replied, "with men it is different. When a man goes 'broke' 



he can nearly always borrow some money from a friend, or get a small luncheon 

with a glass of beer for a nickel; but with a girl it is different. No man 

can realize what a terrible thing it is for a girl to be without any money. 

She is far more cruelly at the mercy of the world than any man is. I tell 
you, it is very necessary for a young woman to be practical." 

I thought that over and agreed with her. It is true. Money means so 
much to a girl! After all, about all that money gives us men is something to 
eat, a bed to sleep in, some amusement and clean linen; but money for a woman 
means a thousand luxuries that are more vital to her comfort and enjoyment of 
life than any of our masculine necessities. 

"And love?" I murmured. "What of that?" 

"Oh," said she, "after you have called me practical, it is hardly fair 
for you to ask me about such an impractical thing as love, is it?" 

"Well, it is one of those fascinatingly experience-promoting ailments 
that even the most practical are very apt to have." 

"Yes, that is true but it is unfortunate that the heart has no mind. 

I was just thinking of a woman who is a particularly dear friend of mine, and 
who is very clever, yet when she becomes devoted to anyone, seems to become 
at the same time utterly devoid of common sense. She has been made a fool of 
twice, the last time only recently, and the strange part of it is, each time 
in exactly the same way. One man said he loved her and promised to marry 
her, and she trusted in him, till he finally just disappeared; then, not six 
months afterwards, another man came long and did exactly the same thing! 

Love is not for the practical." 

"Never having been in love," I replied, "of course I cannot say 
definitely; but from what I have read of it in books--" 

"Not half of it has ever been printed," she answered. 

"Which you deduce from what you also have read in books?" I suggested 
Machiavellianly . 

She turned around and looked at me with that charming little ghost of a 
smile . 

"Yes," she said, "Mr. Questioner, I speak from a knowledge that I gained 



from a book." 

"Yes," I agreed, "one learns so much from books--sometimes ! " 

We both laughed. 

"Were you ever in love--really?" she asked point blank. 

This was a startler. She was adopting Napoleonic tactics--interviewing 
the interviewer. 

"How can you ask such a question?" I replied. "Have I not said that all 
my knowledge of such things I got from books." 

"Ha ha," she laughed. "I know another man who used to say that, and I 
found that his affairs were second only to those of the justly renowned 
Anatole. " 

"Well then," I confessed, "I will admit that the talk about books is 
only an attempt at an alibi. I have been in love--many times. My heart is 
always broken. That's the way the sunshine gets in." 

"A very philosophical way of looking at it," said she; "but personally, 

I have no desire to have MY heart broken. I have always taken good care not 
to leave it around or lose it, and so far it has never even been cracked. 

I think it is worth clinging to. Why, I should think one would be unable to 
work, or think, or anything when one is miserably broken-hearted . " 

"You are right--according to the books," I agreed. 

"Oh the silly books! I wish you would forget them!" She stamped her 
foot. "--By the way, speaking of books, have you ever read 'Molly Make- 
Believe?'" 

"It's the story about the young man who was lonely, and of his 
sweetheart who never could find time to write him a letter to cheer him in 
his loneliness, isn't it?" 

"Yes." 

"Isn't it strange? There are people like that." 

"Yes. Yes; yet one would think that the little acts of kindness which 
cost nothing and which can be done so easily, would never be neglected, 
particularly by people who really feel that they love each other; but I 
believe that most of the unhappiness in the world comes from the neglect, not 



of great things, but just of those little things. It is the little things 
that count, after all. It is the smile, the little word of graciousness, the 
small courtesy here and there, the mite of thoughtfulness that show one what 
another really thinks. Many of those little things are unconscious, which 
make them all the more to the point. If one doesn't like a person, one 
naturally does things that show it, and if one does like a person, one cannot 
help showing it, unconsciously as well as consciously. There is something 
deeper than the mere surface in that matter of liking and disliking, too." 

Miss Clark finished her makeup and swung around in her chair, leaning 
her chin on the back of it. 

"Don't you often find--or don't you always find, rather--that when you 
meet people, you either like them or not, without any particular reason, and 
that that first opinion never changes? I believe that that is at the bottom 
of the reason why it seems so impossible to do away with things like war. 
People just naturally like or dislike one another, and nothing seems able to 
change it. 

"I know that I cannot help loving some people, and others, whom I know I 
ought to like, I just can't. Do you feel that way?" 

"Frequently," I admitted, thinking of a bill collector who is really a 
nice fellow and of whom under ordinary circumstances I might have made a pal. 

"It is a wonder to me that you were never married," said I. 

"Well, I am not," she answered. 

"Nor engaged?" 

"No." 

She abruptly turned and began brushing her curls. 

Then in came a large man with a suntanned face. 

"Are you ready, Miss Clark?" he added. 

"Yes." 

"Very well, the machine is waiting." 

And I went downstairs with the whole company, all made up and ready for 
a day's work under the broiling sun. 

Down in front of the studio, in the sunny street, Miss Clark skipped 



into the big motor car where the others were waiting for her and waved her 
hand . 

"Good bye," she called, "I hope you don't read too many books!" 

And away they all went, leaving me alone on the curbstone. 

Oh yes, there is one other thing I forgot. Miss Clark has a small 
automobile, dislikes driving fast in it, and bought it one afternoon on the 
spur of the moment. She is also fond of bright colors, and (like myself) 
loathes steel engravings. 

All in all, she is just a charming, fascinatingly pretty girl, whose 
charm is such a strange, wayward, elusively and delightfully feminine thing, 
that it can no more be set down in words than one can paint humming birds 
with a sign-painter's brush. 

January 1918 
Edward S. O'Reilly 
PHOTOPLAY 

"She Says to Me, Says She--" 

"The last time I was talking to Marguerite Clark, she says to me, says 
she,--" 

Yes it is true. Why I should be the fortunate one to be selected by the 
gods, is past understanding, but it happened. After searching the 
dictionaries and Poet's Own Guide for words to describe her winsome 
sweetness, I have despaired. Miss Marguerite in person is like Miss Clark on 
the screen, only she really talks. You who have seen her pictures know that 
there is nothing more to be said. 

It all happened because an editor had a bright idea. 

"Tex," said he, speaking casually, "I have a job for you." 

"Fine," said I. "What is it?" But I had misgivings. 

"You are to interview Marguerite Clark." He said it just as calmly as 



if he was talking about interviewing an ordinary queen or princess. I flatly 
refused. 

"Why pick on me," I argued. "In the first place I don't know anything 
about the pictures, and in the second place the writer who could do that 
subject justice would have to know more words than Shakespeare. In the third 
place I simply won't do it in the first place." 

But Editor Simon Legree insisted and threw out a hint about stopping my 
pay checks. Now there is a peculiar trait in my character. Whenever the 
boss stops the checks I always refuse to work. I've always been that way. 

So just to avoid a misunderstanding I agreed to tackle the job. 

"I am tired of doing all the thinking for you writers," said Editor 
Simon. "You must do it yourself." 

Then for fifteen minutes he told me how to do it. 

"Find out something about her home life. Does she live with her mother? 
Can she cook and does she, and can she sew?" 

Without any effort I could think of about a thousand things I would 
rather do than interview Miss Marguerite. For a long time I have worshipped 
her from afar, and it seemed kind of sacrilegious to bust right in and ask 
her if she could cook. 

At last the fatal summons came and I reported in a new necktie to 
Randolph Bartlett, who was supposed to fix things. He escorted me to the 
Paramount office. A man from the office, who seemed to know all about 
Marguerite, came with us, and we hiked for the studio. 

Three seconds after we entered I was seized by four husky persons and 
thrown into the street. It seems that I was smoking a cigarette, which is 
against the constitution and by-laws of the studio. This act of hospitality 
made me suffer with satisfaction . It was an excuse to escape, but the man 
from the office brushed me off and hauled me back into the studio. 

I have been in several battles and free-for-all riots, and once attended 
a peace meeting, but never in my life have I been in the midst of such a 
unanimous pandemonium. In one corner a gang of rough necks was throwing an 
Englishman out of an office, forty-seven carpenters were pounding and sawing 



and a gang of I. W. W.'s were running madly around trying to wreck the place. 

Emulating Bartlett I began to hop, skip and jump, hither and yon, trying 
to dodge the enemy. He succeeded fairly well but I was wounded several 
times. One outspoken individual with a yellow shirt yelled, -- 

"Hey, you big longhorn, get out of the set." 

Now I never met that fellow before in my life, so how did he know me. 
Anyway the joke was on him, because I wasn't setting at all but was leaping 
hither and thither. 

All at once I happened to glance down, and there She was, right under my 
left elbow. Dazed, I heard the man from the office intoning an introduction. 
Then I realized that Miss Clark was actually going to shake hands with me. 

I stuck my hand down, and she caught it, and I held her hand, and she smiled 
and I grinned, and she held my hand, and-- 

I have that hand yet. I will carry it with me to the grave. 

After the first shock I knew that I must say something. So I mumbled 
something about the editor and his plots. 

"But you know I have never consented to an interview," said Miss Clark. 

There it was. With my usual skill I had said exactly the wrong thing at 
the right moment. I was about to mumble and apology and dive for the door 
when Bartlett came to the rescue and took me gently by the hand. 

That man is a wonder. He talks just as easy, and every once and awhile 
says something pat and to the point. In a moment I found myself seated as 
one corner of a triangle, while he was talking fluently and well, apparently 
without any embarrassment . 

The man from the office had given me quite a large collection of 
information on our way to the studio. One of the things he had told me was 
that Miss Clark was playing in one of a series of pictures called "The Sub- 
Deb." I had thought it was a war picture and that Miss Clark went down in a 
submarine or something. Fortunately I did not speak and betray my ignorance. 
After we were in the studio it was easy to see the story was about a riot in 
the subway. 

For a few minutes after Miss Clark had shaken hands with me I was in a 



trance. When I recovered my poise she was talking, and I listened. 

"The reason I never consent to an interview about the pictures is 
because I really have nothing new to say," she was saying. "People who know 
the subject have dealt with the question so much better than I could. Now 
what I think about the pictures is that there should be more out of door 
scenes. 

"Directors lately seem partial to elaborate indoor sets. There is 
nothing in an indoor set that cannot be done as well or better on the stage. 

A photoplay is not handicapped by stage limitations. It has a field all its 
own and should exploit that field. 

"Take my picture 'Wildflower' for instance. It was a light little story 
but the setting was enchanting. Beautiful out door scenery. That picture is 
still popular." 

After listening to what she had to say I don't see why Miss Clark should 
refuse to talk about pictures. 

Then I heard Mr. Bartlett talking about "The Amazons," one of Miss 
Marguerite's latest pictures. He was remarking how delightfully at ease she 
appeared in boy's clothes. I would never have had the nerve to say that. 

"Well, you see I am rather accustomed to them," she replied. "On the 
stage I played several parts that demanded boy's clothes, 'Peter Pan' for 
instance. So it was really not a new experience." 

The man from the office had mentioned, nine or ten times, the fact that 
Miss Clark had recently purchased a $100,000 Liberty Bond. In the stress of 
listening I had forgotten the bond, but Bartlett remembered, and mentioned 
it. She admitted that she had gone on the government's bond to the extent of 
the sum mentioned. 

By this time I thought that it was up to me to horn in on this 
conversation some place, so I said-- 

"Where did you get the money?" 

"Why, my admirers think I earned it," she answered naively. 

There it was again. It isn't possible that a greater admirer of hers 
lives today, than myself, yet I had not thought of that. Deciding that 



conversation was not my forte I subsided and let Bartlett do it. 

For some time I had noticed a quiet little gray haired lady wandering 
about the studio, talking to the directors and occasionally making a note on 
a sheet of paper. 

"That is my sister," confided Miss Marguerite, waving her hand. "She is 
the official family spanker and makes me behave. We live together." 

That started it, and we learned some interesting facts about her home 
life. It seems that Marguerite is a serious minded person who loves her home 
and has little time or inclination for play. 

"My work at the studio requires so much of my time that there are really 
few hours left for social life," she said. "We live very quietly, my sister 
and I. Usually I spend my evenings reading. When I get a little vacation 
there is always something to be attended to--the dentist or the dress maker. 
Sometimes I run out to Chicago and visit my relatives. 

Of late I am trying to do some serious reading. The old classics I 
neglected in school days. I have no time for the lighter modern fiction. 

The magazines for instance." 

This last remark pleased me very much. I wish the editor could have 
heard it. Thought of the editor reminded me of my duties. Fie wanted certain 
information and I was there to get it. 

"Do you cook?" I asked. 

"No," she said. So that was one point settled. 

"Do you sew?" I persisted. 

"Sometimes, but I am afraid I am a failure," she confided. "Lately I 
have been doing some war work. Tried rolling bandages, but after several 
hours' work I only finished two. I tried to make them too neat. So now I am 
knitting socks for the soldiers." 

Sherman was wrong. 

Speaking of soldiers reminded me of a little story and I told it. 

General Pancho Villa is a photoplay fan. At the time he captured Mexico City 
he attended the theatre frequently to see the pictures. One night Miss 
Clark's picture, "The Seven Sisters," was shown. 



Villa, the boss of the bandits was highly delighted and extravagant in 
his praise of Marguerite's beauty. 

"What did he say about me?" she queried. 

There I was up against it again. If I told her the truth I would be 
thrown out, for Pancho ever was an untutored savage. So I told a polite 
little lie, hiding my embarrassment behind my hat. I hate to lie, and the 
only reason I do it is because of force of habit. 

Miss Clark talked on a little while and I gleaned some more facts. She 
has two homes; a flat in Manhattan and a country place in Westchester County. 
She likes the country home best, and rides a horse and raises flowers. 

My impression of Miss Clark, formed by viewing her pictures, was that 
she was a happy hearted little elf smiling her way through the sour old 
world. She is all of that and something more. She is a serious minded 
little person intent on doing her work well. Even the directors say that she 
is less trouble than anyone in the cast, and obeys orders like a little 
soldier. 

For the last few minutes of our conversation a discontented looking man 
had been hovering in the background. For some reason I took a dislike to 
him. He proved that my hunch was right when he interrupted to say that the 
time was up, and Miss Clark had to get on the job of Sub-Debbing. 

"I wish you would take a look at this here set," he says. 

Some of these things the actors say about the directors may be right 
after all. 

So we shook hands again--that makes twice. 

The last I saw of her she was standing, tip-toed, on a chair peeping 
through the range finder of a big field gun of a camera. 

Then I was led out into the open air. As I was towed down the street I 
was babbling superlatives of little Bab the Sub-Deb. That editor is not such 
a bad fellow after all. 

So that is why I haunt the theatres where Marguerite Clark's pictures 
are being shown. When I catch a friend I impale him against the wall with my 
finger, throw out my chest and begin,-- 



The last time I was talking to Marguerite Clark, she says to me, says 


she--" 


October 1919 
Maude Cheatham 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

When Marguerite Says Good-bye! 

"Happiness is the most important thing in a woman's life," announced 
Mrs. Harry P. Williams, as she slipped forward in her chair and vainly 
endeavored to touch the floor with the tip of her tiny pump. 

I agreed. 

Happiness is always an interesting subject, and Mrs. Williams being our 
dear little favorite, Marguerite Clark, I felt that her ideas on her new- 
found joy would be especially so. 

"A woman may win success and even a certain amount of fame," she 
continued, "but, after all, this means very little and the fullness of her 
life is best found in a happy marriage. You see, I have thought this all 
over many times, for I waited quite a while before I married. It seemed to 
me there were so many unfortunate marriages--one seldom hears of the happy 
ones--that I felt it safer to drift along as I was than to take the big 
chance. Though I wasn't particularly happy, neither was I miserable, as were 
so many whom I knew whose dream castles had fallen. 

"I had known Mr. Williams for ten years, but we had seen very little of 
each other, for he was either at his home in Louisiana or abroad, and we were 
just good friends. Then, suddenly, in the face of the war and while awaiting 
his orders to go across, we discovered it was more than friendship. 

"We became engaged in May and were quietly married in August. We had to 
meet the same problem that had come to so many, but there was never a 
question in my mind that the only thing to do was to be married at once." 



As she talked I watched this radiant little creature whose life has 
become one pean of happiness and knew that she had never given another role 
the charm and sweetness with which she was endowing this new one of--wife! 

She is so tiny, so girlish, that I would not have been the least 
surprised had she raced across the room for her doll instead of talking in 
this wise, grown-up way about love and marriage and happiness. 

"Mr. Williams was mustered out soon after the armistice was signed," 
went on Miss Clark. "You know, he never got across, which broke his heart, 
but oh, dear, away down deep in mine I was glad that we were spared the 
parting; though I had planned how brave and fine I would be. 

"After eighteen months in service, he felt he could take a rest, and he 
is giving this year to me. Every time I go on location or take even a little 
trip, some one suggests that it is another honeymoon. That suits me 
perfectly, for I hope to go on having them the remainder of my life. Last 
week we went up to Pine Crest and, as I am unaccustomed to mountain roads, 

I was terribly frightened. Oh, I NEVER could have endured it if Harry had 
not been driving. Then, we finally arrived safely, I commenced to worry 
about the return trip, so you can see what a lovely time I had--f Tightened 
all the way up and worried all the way down!" 

Homes have become almost a fad with Marguerite Clark, for she has always 
insisted on taking an apartment or a house wherever her work called her 
instead of living in hotels. Mischievously she tells that in the eight 
months they have been married they have had four houses, which she thinks is 
doing pretty well . 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Williams during their stay in Los Angeles was 
ready for them on their arrival from New York, and in fact, an hour after 
reaching the city they were breakfasting at their own table. It is a most 
attractive house and, while the interior arrangement is elaborate and very 
beautiful, it has also a homey atmosphere which is very satisfying. It wins 
you very quickly. 

Leading down several steps from the library is a lovely palmroom, with 
French windows opening into the garden, and here a roomy swing with many 



pillows, a table piled high with magazines and books, gave evidence of it 
being a favorite nook. 

It was here that Miss Clark and I were having our little chat, and she 
told me, with housewifely pride, that each morning before going to the studio 
she personally interviews the servants, plans for the day, thus keeping in 
close touch with the domestic affairs. She is passionately fond of flowers, 
and there was a profusion of gorgeous blossoms all about the house, while her 
own pink boudoir was a bower of pink and lavender sweet peas. 

"In November," said Miss Clark, "my present contract ends, and we will 
go to New Orleans for the winter." 

"And then?" I questioned. 

"Then," she repeated, "I do not know what I shall do. I'm not planning. 
Probably I'll make a picture or two each year, but I shall never make the 
regular number again." 

"Will it be hard to give up your career?" I asked. 

"Not in the least," gaily answered the little star. "Oh, of course, it 
is fine to know you can stand alone and can amount to something worth while 
by your own efforts, but really, I have always been quiet and domestic in my 
tastes, and then I love New Orleans and the Southern people, and I could be 
very happy just being Harry's wife and living quietly in Louisiana." 

"Then we may never have another 'Snow White' or 'Seven Swans' to take us 
back to our childhood, or an adorable 'Prunella' or a gay little sub-deb?" I 
mourned . 

"Oh," she cried, joyously, "you liked the fairy tales, too? I LOVED 
them myself and have been so sorry that the public didn't want more. They 
were so beautiful, it was like living in Fairyland to make them. I've always 
liked the comedy roles, too, and had such fun with Topsy." And we both 
laughed at the memory of her roguish "Imp of Satan." 

Just at this instant Mr. Williams came in. 

While she fluttered about him, he beamed upon her, and I had a glimpse 
of a bit of earthly heaven, for happiness is surely abiding with them. 

"Every one hasn't a perfect husband, as I have," laughed the little 



wife, from the arm of his chair. 

"Are they rare?" teased the husband. 

"There is only ONE!" demurely answered Miss Clark. 

He is indeed a charming, likable chap, truly Southern in manner and 
speech. 

"When Harry drops his g's," said Marguerite, "it is delightful, but when 
I drop mine, it is just illiterate, for, you, see I'm only Southern--by 
marriage!" And she gaily tossed him a rose. 

Mr. Williams is a great baseball fan and never misses a game. Down in 
Patterson, La., where the Williams family have their extensive lumber 
interests, he has a team of his own, and he has discovered several of his 
former players shining with the coast league. Miss Clark frequently 
accompanies her husband, and she declares that she much prefers a game with 
lots of runs, plenty of fielding, bases full, exciting double plays, with a 
few costly errors thrown in, to one of those errorless scientific pitchers' 
battles that delights the real fan. "Anyway," she remarked, "women always 
deal in personalities, and even in a ball game they immediately select their 
favorite players and then root vigorously for that team." 

I soon discovered that husband does not enjoy sharing his wife with 
motion pictures and, in fact, he is not very enthusiastic about pictures 
anyway. He has never been the least of a fan and has seen only a few of Miss 
Clark's films. 

In speaking of her future plans, Mr. Williams said: "Of course, I wish 
Marguerite to do as she pleases, and I realize that it may be hard for her to 
break away from her professional work. She will probably make a picture or 
two each year, but I confess that I shall not be sorry when she gives it up 
entirely. " 

Later we visited Miss Clark's bungalow dressing-room next to the studio, 
that had been leased and redecorated, most artistically , for her coming, and 
she is as pleased as a child with this cunning playhouse. 

"It is just like having a merry little picnic," chirped Miss Clark, as 
she skipped about in her widow's costume, which she wears in her new picture, 



Widow by Proxy. 


"Shows that it isn't the size of the star that makes the play," she 
laughed, as we recalled that it was May Irwin who had played the stage 
version to success. 

Even a little chat soon convinces one that the sweetness and simplicity 
of Marguerite Clark herself and her acting comes from her love of all that is 
beautiful, and just her association with motion pictures has proven a most 
beneficial influence which will leave its stamp in the memory of countless 
fans for many years to come. She is delightful, with her whimsicalities, and 
we are always sure she will give vent to dainty fancies and imaginations , and 
those little touches of sweet femininity which have so endeared her to an 
adoring public. 

Let us hope that she will continue to give us the "picture or two" each 
year, for we really cannot spare Marguerite Clark from the screen. 


April 1921 
Alice Hall 
PICTUREGOER 

Marguerite Make-Believe 

Night in New Orleans! Starlight and the flare of myriad coloured 
lanterns--the thrumming of guitars and the sound of gay and silvery 
laughter--a handful of confetti and a glance from a pair of gleaming hazel 
eyes--Mardi Gras, with its crowds of masked revellers--and , was it, could it 
be, Prunella? 

I wondered the next day, as I sat opposite Marguerite Clark at a cosy 
little table in the old-world French restaurant, hidden away in an almost- 
forgotten courtyard where the long shadows lingered lovingly on the quaintly 
trimmed box trees, whether she had indeed been my Prunella of the night 
before. She was bubbling over with delight and enjoyment as she told me 



about the wonderful time she was having, of the dances and parties her 
husband's friends were giving in her honour, and how, increasingly as the 
days went by, she was growing to love the old South. 

"I was so homesick," she said, "when I was in New York for the early 
part of the winter, making my last picture. And once I thought I could never 
be happy away from the hustle and noise! But down here, all the romance and 
beauty of our grandmothers ' days seem to be imprisoned, and life is taken at 
one's leisure, instead of being rushed through with no thought save for 
success and efficiency." 

Marguerite had ordered our lunch. "I know all these strange, foreign 
dishes," she said; "some of them are delightful, but others you might not 
like. New Orleans is almost a bit of another country, isn't it? One 
entirely forgets, sometimes, that one is in America. 

I agreed, as I glanced around the low-ceilinged room in which we had 
met. The red-tiled floor, the casement windows, the old polished brass and 
pewter, the brightly-coloured tablecloths, even the golden butter in the 
little earthenware jars--they were all reminiscent of those little wayside 
inns where hospitality is brought to a fine art, and where even the simplest 
food is savoured with friendliness. 

"I love these quaint places," said Marguerite. "Of course, one has to 
go to the big hotels sometimes, but when I can choose for myself, I always 
want to come somewhere like this. I simply hate being grand!" 

There is something so essentially child-like about Marguerite Clark 
that, as one watches her expressive face, one immediately thinks of her as 
the girl who will never grow up. She seems to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual youth; and with it, moreover, to have combined the grace and charm 
which the wisdom of experience alone can bring. I soon found that, as she 
had said, there was nothing "grand" about her, and by the time the quiet, 
solicitous old waiter had complied with her requests, Marguerite was talking 
to me as if we had been friends for years. 

"I think I was the sort of child who lives in a dream-world all her 
own," she told me. "I believed in fairies until I was an almost impossible 



age, and in one way I believe in them still. With my mother and father both 
dead when I was eleven, and with only a very dear elder sister to care for 
me, I knew the meaning of sorrow at a much earlier age than most girls do. 
Three years I had of real school life, at a Convent in my home State of Ohio 
(yes, I'm a Middle-Westerner), and then came the beginning of my professional 
career. 

"I suppose every girl who plays in amateur theatricals dreams of the 
night when the all-omnipotent manager from the great city will be a guest at 
the important function. In my land of make-believe this had happened over 
and over again; but one evening the dream came true, and when I was acting in 
a little charity affair, I heard it whispered that Milton Aborn had seen and 
had approved of my performance. 

"And with Mr. Aborn I made my first real stage appearance one night in 
Baltimore, Maryland, when the South brought me good luck, as it has always 
done," said Marguerite, with a gay little smile. 

"And then," I went on, "came your successes in musical comedy in New 
York. I remember you so well in 'The Beauty Spot' and in 'The King of 
Cadonia. ' " 

"Oh, what ages ago it seems!" and the little dark-haired girl sighed and 
looked at me with a half-amused, half-sad expression in her beautiful eyes. 

"But I was not to find my destiny in musical comedy, as you know; 
instead, I went into an all-star cast for 'Jim the Penman.' Then I created 
the role of Zoie in 'Baby Mine,' and after that came my play, 'Prunella.' 
Here, I think, was the parting of the ways for me, for it was a photograph of 
mine in the title role which came to Adolph Zukor's notice, and which led him 
finally to offer me a starring role upon the screen." 

Who of Marguerite Clark's many admirers does not remember her first 
venture upon the silver sheet? In this picture, an adaptation of the stage 
play, ' Wildflower , ' she immediately reached the hearts of thousands of 
picturegoers , and with her fresh, blossoming loveliness, her impetuous, 
natural and utterly unspoiled girlishness, made a place for herself in the 
realms of shadowland which is still peculiarly and exclusively her own. 



Wherein, exactly, does the charm of Marguerite Clark lie? I watched 
her, as leaving the topic of her early screen work for the moment, we 
discussed things theatrical and social, past and present, of New York, the 
ever-changing and always fascinating. 

She is, as you who see her upon the screen already know, small and 
dainty, less than five feet in height. Her hair, of a soft, rich brown, lies 
in its silken waviness upon clear white brows, while her large hazel eyes, 
set rather wide apart, carry in their depths an appealing candour, a 
trustfulness which refuses to be denied. Beautiful features, too, has 
Marguerite Clark, with that every-present gleam of youth stamped in some 
intangible fashion across her personality. I did not think she looked older, 
as we sat in the changing lights of the quaint old courtyard--and yet--there 
was something different, perhaps, from the playful girl I had known two or 
three years ago. A hint of added graciousness, an intensified charm of 
manner--unconscious , but speaking of the life of the leisured Southern woman 
of wealth, position and culture, the life with Fortune, the Fairy Godmother, 
seems to have chosen that Marguerite shall lead. 

"Tell me something about your romance and marriage," I said, as we 
lingered over our coffee. "They have meant a good deal in your career, 

I know." 

"Sometimes I think they have ended my career! But that's not meant to 
sound unhappy, you know, for in some of my moods I should be glad to give up 
my film work. Still, after having drunk so deeply at the fountain of 
ambition all these years, it is difficult to abandon all one's own plans for 
the future--and, please, let me warn you, don't ask me what these same plans 
are, for, honestly, I don't know!" 

Marguerite's was a war wedding, and her courtship a whirlwind one. But 
she and her husband were old friends long before 1918--the year that saw 
their marriage--drew to its fateful close. Young Palmerson Williams had 
known the fascinating, elf-like little creature in the days when he had been 
a boy at prep school, making ready for his years of study at Yale. He was 
the son of a wealthy and aristocratic New Orleans family, and when his 



college life came to an end he returned to the South to identify himself with 
his father's big business interests. So, to all intents and purposes, he and 
Marguerite would remain just pleasant friends for the rest of time--nothing 
else. 

But in 1918, when the star was still working under her lengthy Famous- 
Players contract, she arranged to tour a part of the States on behalf of a 
gigantic Liberty Loan flotation. "The South always had appealed to me," 
Marguerite said, "so what more natural than that I should choose it for my 
collecting ground? I was dreadfully teased by everyone at the time for 
having decided to make for the Mason and Dixon line instead of going North; 
but, anyway, I had such numbers of personal friends down South. Oh, other 
friends, I mean! Not only my husband-to-be!" 

So when I had laughingly assured Marguerite that I, at least, had never 
considered her anything but the victim of sheer coincidence, she went on to 
tell me that Mr. (then Lieutenant) Williams had been the first purchaser of 
her bonds in New Orleans, and of how, with leave miraculously obtained, he 
would arrive at other cities on her route of march, and insist always upon 
being at hand as general organiser of the campaign. 

Then came the wedding--Marguerite , who had been the heroine of so many 
romances in the world-of-make-believe , a heroine every bit as thrilling as 
one in real life! "It has been worth waiting for," she said dreamily, as we 
watched the sun sinking lower and lower. "I would never make up my mind 
before, because I wanted it to be the real thing." 

Then the gay smile flashed into her eyes again. "But it was amusing at 
first to have someone looking after me so carefully, when, except for my 
sister Cora, I had always been so awfully independent. My contract with 
Famous-Lasky had not expired, and I had some more pictures to make, so my 
husband used to come out to the Coast whenever he could manage it and give me 
some expert advice on the making of films! Then, when my work came to an 
end, he did his best to persuade me to give up the camera entirely, and, 
indeed, I seem almost to have done so, as I have only starred in one 
production of my own." 



"And that," I said, "was 'Scrambled Wives,' was it not? And adapted 
from a Broadway stage show?" 

"Yes. Irene Castle Treman's husband is one of the organisers of the 
company, and Irene herself is going to make a series of pictures soon." 

"And I had almost forgotten one important item," I said, as we arose 
from our most unfashionably extended luncheon. "I simply must have lots of 
photographs of you." 

"Then come home with me," laughed Marguerite. "Oh, not REALLY home, of 
course, but to the Williams' house on Saint Charles Avenue. I am staying 
with my husband's people for the Carnival season, and there I shall be able 
to let you have all the pictures of myself that your journalistic heart 
desires. 

Marguerite's roadster was patiently awaiting our pleasure as we left the 
old-world courtyard behind us. Soon we found ourselves amongst the throngs 
of sightseers and the homeward-bound business crowds; and in a few minutes I 
was being carried back by way of a bulky portfolio to the days when new 
Marguerite Clark pictures were frequent, and oh! how enjoyable episodes in 
the enthusiastic movie fan's life. 

Marguerite in "Wildflower" ; Marguerite in "Prunella," in "The Crucible," 
and in "Still Waters"; Marguerite as the fairy heroine of "Snow White" and 
"The Seven Swans"; as inconsequent "Topsy" and pathetic "Little Eva"; as the 
naughty hoyden in "The Amazons"; as the fascinating young person in that 
never-to-be forgotten "sub-deb" series, the "Bab" stories, and Marguerite in 
the picture which so delighted her fanciful, imaginative mind, "Molly Make- 
Believe." Newer photographs there were, too, of Marguerite in "Come Out of 
the Kitchen," in "Luck in Pawn," in "A Girl Named Mary," in "All of a Sudden 
Peggy," in "Easy to Get," and in "Scrambled Wives." Photographs galore, to 
which I helped myself in truly shameless style, gloating the while over my 
unexpected treasure-trove. 

"And here," said Mrs. Williams, abandoning Marguerite Clark and all that 
pertained thereto, "are pictures of my own beautiful home outside the city, 
where my husband and I have, more or less, settled down. We have horses and 



dogs, and chickens, and flowers, and all the things I wove into my make- 
believe stories, but never imagined I should ever really own. Our dogs are 
really quite important beasts, you know, and I am beginning to realise the 
responsibility of owning one of the most famous kennels in the South. At 
first I treated the dear things like 'just dogs,' you know, but now I feel 
they are far too precious for that!" 

Good fortune, it is easy to see, has not spoiled our Make-Believe 
Marguerite. She may have come into her real kingdom, found her fairy prince, 
and have attained as certain a chance of living happily ever after as we poor 
mortals have the right to expect; but with it all, she will never lose her 
sweet, child-like simplicity of heart, her love of innocent gaiety; and, best 
of all, her keen insight and matured wisdom which have been but kindly gifts 
the passing years have showered upon her. 

"Tell me," I said, as Marguerite and I stood in the doorway of the big 
house on the Avenue, "did you wear your Prunella costume last night?" 

"Now don't tempt me to divulge that deadly secret! My husband and I 
deceived even our dearest friends, and he would never forgive me if I took an 
unscrupulous newspaper woman into our confidence! But I'll tell you one 
thing: Carnival time in New Orleans is a fairy tale come true--especially if 
you're with the person you love the best in all the world!" And with 
Marguerite's mischievous laughter ringing in my ear, I left her with my 
question unanswered. 


July 1921 
Frederick James Smith 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

The Lilliput Lady 


Marguerite Clark sat on a chaise longe in her apartment overlooking 
Central Park and swung her tiny feet in schoolgirl fashion. They failed to 



reach the floor by some five or six inches. We also sat on the 
aforementioned chaise and tried not to be self-conscious of our undue length. 
We actually blushed at the size of our feet, doing our best to disregard our 
legs, and we buried our elongated arms amid the cushions. We thought of the 
emotions of Gulliver and shuddered. 

Miss Clark is a diminutive little person, as you know. But you do not 
REALLY know until you have sat beside her. 

We did our best to hide our confusion in questions. Miss Clark answered 
them all seriously and cautiously. She kept on swinging her tiny feet, but 
she admitted that interviewers were always confusing things when they wrote 
about her. We blushed an elephantine blush. 

"People talk about me as if I were hundreds and hundreds of years old," 
she began. "I'm not." And the swinging feet became positively angry in 
their orbit. 

"And goodness, how it hurt when everyone said I had retired from the 
screen. I haven't--at least, not completely. The truth is, I am going to do 
about two or maybe three pictures a year. My husband is quite willing for me 
to do that. " 

"How do you reconcile married life with a career?" we hazarded. 

"It cannot be done," said Miss Clark, and the swinging feet fairly 
sighed. "It must always be one thing or the other. Now, my husband is a 
dear, but he can never understand why night hours are necessary in a studio, 
or why the lights won't ruin my eyes, or why one has to be at work at a 
certain hour in the morning. You see, husbands are like that. It is age-old 
and you cannot change it." 

Right here you are drawing a mental picture of a huge lord and master 
dominating little Miss Clark. We were, but at that moment a masculine voice 
sounded from the interior of the apartment, and Miss Clark called, "Dearie," 
into the distance. With which appeared H. Palmerson Williams, the husband in 
question. Imagine my shock at discovering Mr. Williams to be almost as 
diminutive as his tiny wife. Indeed, as we shook hands, we felt more 
hopelessly Gulliver-ish than ever. 



Then ensued a most domestic conversation anent shoes, which Miss Clark 
has to have made to order, of course. Finally, Mr. Williams disappeared--to 
wrestle with a downtown shoemaker. 

"Isn't he a dear?" asked Miss Clark, settling herself back on the chaise 
longe again. "Let's see, what were we discussing?" 

"Flusbands," we prompted, "and married life." 

"Well, honestly, I love them both," and Miss Clark swung her feet 
comfortably. "Of course, I've missed my work--it had been such a part of my 
life. We live in a typical old Southern mansion at Patterson, Louisiana, 
just out of New Orleans. My husband's people before him lived in the same 
home. It's all comfortable and restful and, oh, so secure feeling. I talk 
over the dinners with the old colored servants, feed the chickens and just 
relax. There is languor and restfulness in the very air. That is how my 
days pass. Then there are social things in New Orleans, quite unlike 
anything you can find anywhere else in America. Of course, I get restive at 
times. 

"My husband promised to let me do two or three pictures a year. I am 
going to do that. My next may be a comedy, to be done abroad. It is all 
indefinite yet. You see, I am too lazy and comfortable to rush anything." 

"Is there a possibility of your doing 'Peter Pan'?" we inquired. 

"I doubt it, although I would love to play it. If I could do some 
gorgeous thing like 'Peter Pan,' I would make it my final picture and 
definitely retire. I want people to remember me at my best. When I left the 
stage for pictures I was lucky to be starred in Winthrop Ames' exquisite 
production of 'Prunella' and, with that as a final stage effort, I never felt 
the call back to the footlights. I would rather have folks remember my stage 
work through 'Prunella.' I wish I could do something equally fine in 
pictures--and then good-bye." Miss Clark actually sighed and the swinging 
feet subsided. 

"We're way off the subject of marriage," we suggested. 

"Gracious, I am no authority," said Miss Clark, and her feet resumed in 
panicky swings. "You can get by safely if you both know that you must give 



and take. The only rule I know is to remember that you are not marrying one 
person, but a family--and to be just as diplomatic with the family as you are 
with your husband!" 

Just then the Lilliput analogy was completed by the appearance of a 
young woman even tinier than Miss Clark. "She's one of my two protegees," 
Miss Clark said by way of introduction. 

We tried to get one of our mammoth hands into a pocket out of the way 
and to look nonchalant. 

But Miss Clark came to our rescue by shoving the protegee into the 
distance. 

"Let's talk about pictures," went on Miss Clark cautiously. "You see, 
my husband will be sure to read this interview. 

"In the first place, I do not think photoplays, save for the occasional 
exception, are so good as they were a year ago. Everyone is striving for 
super-productions and spending fortunes on stories that are too weak for 
features. Everyone seems to think a mob scene or a glimpse of a cabaret 
makes a super-production. No, I am quite positive I see a deterioration in 
pictures. 

"It is easy to criticize," went on Miss Clark, "but there are many 
points for improvement. Consider the manners of the photoplay." 

"We did not know the screen had any," we contributed with our customary 
humor . 

"You would almost think so," resumed Miss Clark. "Directors who know 
better--or ought to--let actors work around studios with their hats on and 
permit horrible manners to be displayed over and over again. What do you 
think this will gradually do to young America?" 

"Young America will always wear its hat except when its mother dies," we 
interpolated, with the aforementioned customary humor. "Maybe it is all 
subtle propaganda on the part of the hat manufacturers . " 

"Now, seriously," pouted Miss Clark, "it's really a big problem. 

We must take pains with the motion pictures or manners will disappear from 
our land." 



With which we seized our own hat and retired. 




Marguerite Clark -- Today 


April 1925 
Beatrice Washburn 
PHOTOPLAY 


The little village of Patterson, Louisiana, where Marguerite Clark has 
lived with her husband ever since she left the screen, lies about eighty 
miles west of New Orleans in the picturesque Evangeline country. If you saw 
"The White Rose" you will recognize it all; the long, lazy bayous lined with 
water hyacinths, the live oaks hung with moss, the wild roses, the palmettos, 
the mocking birds that sing from dawn to midnight. It is different from 
Broadway, different from Hollywood, different from anything in the world but 
old Cajan Louisiana where the inhabitants still speak French... 

Mrs. Harry Williams is still "Miss Marguerite" to the villagers. When 
the speak of her it is with something very like reverence, for is she not 
sending five Patterson girls through college and is not "Mr. Harry" doing the 
same for nearly twenty youths? 

"They haven't any children of their own, but they do everything for our 
children," says Patterson as one man. Charity quite literally begins at home 
for Mr. and Mrs. Williams--no farther away than the long village street on 
which they live. Patterson is flattered, too, that the famous screen actress 
and her husband really do live there. They don't look upon their estate as 
merely a weekend affair and, aside from occasional trips to New Orleans and 
very occasional ones north, they spend all their time in the country with 
their thirteen dogs, their chicken farm, their flowers and their lumber 
mills . 

"Harry is so crazy about sports that we do travel about a bit for the 
football and baseball games at the different colleges," said Mrs. Williams, 



who is as quiet and unassuming as though she had been mistress of the big old 
house since babyhood. 

"But," she added, with that smile which is just as charming as when you 
saw it in "Bab," "there really isn't anything very picturesque about us. We 
live a quiet country life like anybody else. I am busy with my flowers and 
my dogs, flowers grow like magic in this warm country and I am free to mess 
in them all I like. Harry's office is near enough for him to come home to 
lunch and in the evening we play bridge or Mah Jong or go to the local moving 
picture house. Although ours is only a small place the films are as good as 
in the cities." 

Mrs. Williams has changed very little since those enchanting days of 
"The Seven Sisters." She is still tiny and demure and her red brown hair is 
worn in a shingle bob just as it has been for the last six years. She 
assures you that it is going to stay that way. "One can't wear curls forever 
and it is so much more convenient this way," is how she expresses it. Her 
eyes are just the color of her hair and she still deserves the tribute of 
being one of America's best dressed women. Also, if she has left the screen 
it doesn't mean that she has lost interest in it. 

"The fans still write me by the hundreds," she confided. "Isn't it 
adorable? I still get letters from all parts of the country and from people 
of all ages. Most of them write me charming personal letters saying how glad 
they are that I am happily married and devoted to my husband. Many of them 
come from screen aspirants, both young and old, and to all of them I say the 
same thing--Don't try for the motion pictures unless you have money enough to 
wait for success and character enough to stand disappointment. To tear off 
to Hollywood without money and expect to burst into fame is a heartbreaking 
proposition, and to become famous without experience is almost unheard of. 

The fans see the honor and glory without realizing the months and sometimes 
years of hard work that lies behind it." 

Mrs. Williams admits that she was offered the role of "Peter Pan" which 
Marilyn Miller is now playing in New York, and she also admits that some day 
she may return to the screen. 



"I don't expect to," is all she can be induced to say, "but it is 
possible that I may." 

The directors still send her scenarios and young authors still besiege 
her with manuscripts in the hope that she may tire of domestic life and 
return to the screen. To all of them she makes the same answer, either 
written or oral, that she cannot give her life to her husband and to the 
public too. 

"When I first left the screen I thought it would be possible for me to 
do two pictures a year," she explained. "But I soon found that it could not 
be done. You cannot run two jobs at once, and Mr. Williams, like any normal 
husband, is not anxious to have me work again. Still I do keep up my 
interest in the pictures and am particularly interested in the strides made 
by historical pictures in the last few years. Such productions as 'The Sea 
Hawk,' 'The Hunchback of Notre Dame,' 'The White Sister,' ' Scaramouche , ' 'The 
Covered Wagon' are of tremendous educational as well as artistic value. Mary 
Pickford is and always has been my favorite screen actress and I am a great 
admirer of Lillian Gish." 

Mrs. Williams doesn't believe in woman's suffrage. She has never voted 
in her life. Nor does she place even the tip of her finger in her husband's 
business. As to the rumor circulated so many times about an heir to the 
Williams fortune Mrs. Williams herself denies it with a sad little smile. 

"I only wish it were true. I would love nothing better, for I adore 
children. But my husband and I have to make up for it as best we can by 
helping out other people's children and giving them a start in the world. 
Perhaps some day we shall adopt one of our own but we have not come to that 
decision yet. " 

Mr. Harry, as the townspeople call him, easily owns half of Patterson. 
His lumber mills are the principal industry, his pine and Cyprus forests 
stretch as far as the horizon, and the great estate where he and his wife 
live is measured in miles instead of acres. True, it fronts on the long, 
main street of Patterson, a few blocks above the drug store and the post 
office and bank, but it backs on the furthermost limits of Louisiana. The 



thirteen dogs are a host in themselves, running across the shady lawns and 
romping in the sunshine as only dogs know how. Mary Pickford, Jack Dempsey, 
Tino, Clip, Zelly Grandpa and Bobby vie for their mistress' affection with 
the dignified parrot who speaks fragments of French and Spanish. 

Attached to the household are five motor cars and a staff of negro 
servants with their families who, according to the immemorial custom of the 
South, need almost as much attention as children. There are only two white 
servants, the chauffeur and Mrs. Williams' personal maid. While the former 
actress does not drive any of her own cars she and her husband are both 
intensely interested in sports. They take trips up to Tennessee for the Fall 
games at Sewanee and Vanderbilt universities where they have several adopted 
students. 

The Williams house is large and old and spreading. It isn't a Colonial 
mansion with pillars and no one could mistake it for anything but what it 
is--a home built on inherited wealth, stability and tradition. Wide verandas 
skirt it on every side--verandas that are furnished like rooms for the 
Southern climate with chaise longues, divans, tea sets, writing tables, 
books, magazines and all the other little intimacies of a semi-tropic life. 

It has twenty-five rooms with a bathroom for every bedroom and "Miss 
Marguerite" herself has a suite finished in pale green Venetian furniture 
with rose silk hangings. She has also a collection of perfumes that would 
make the most sophisticated flapper sigh with envy. 

"Everyone brings me perfumes," said Mrs. Williams naively. "I think I 
must have nearly a thousand bottles. Friends bring me samples from all over 
the world," and she proudly exhibited bottles made like tiny lions, crystal 
bottles from Italy, little flasks like nymphs, vials from Egypt and Persia 
and Southern France, all filled with the most seductive fragrance. All 
around the big, rambling old house are sleeping porches, for in Louisiana you 
sleep near a breeze when there is one, and all about it are flowers--roses , 
oleanders, camellias, sweet olive, night blooming jessamine, crepe myrtle 
which Mrs. Williams and her three negro gardeners tend with the most 
assiduous care. Freezes come suddenly in this part of the world, when they 



come at all, and there is liable to be a hurry call for blankets, burlap and 
excelsior with which to cover the flowers. 

The Williams name throughout the South represents not only wealth but 
inherited wealth--money that has been acquired through generations until it 
comes to be taken as a matter of course. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams, the 
parents of Marguerite Clark's husband, live in New Orleans and many a passing 
tourist has stopped to admire the dignified stone house in St. Charles avenue 
with its spreading velvet lawns. There are three other sons beside 
Mr. Harry--one of them and his wife live next door to them in Patterson. 

There are four grandchildren. None of the family ever "splurge." You never 
see their name in the papers except in the society column and then only in 
the most conservative way. 

The former actress was made Queen of one of the most exclusive 
organizations in the world, the New Orleans Carnival balls, and held her 
court at the Alexis ball in 1923, the first time a woman not a native of New 
Orleans has been accorded such an honor. But while she is a member of the 
very inner circle of New Orleans social life she sees very little of it, 
preferring to spend her time in Patterson with her dogs and flowers. 

Two things impress you particularly about Marguerite Clark. One is 
what, for lack of a better word, you might call charm, a something that you 
cannot put your finger on, that is not brains or beauty or breeding but a 
combination of all three. The other is her modesty. You might think that a 
woman who has reached the very top of her profession by her own efforts, and 
who is mistress of one of the big fortunes of the country might have due 
cause to be conceited. But she is as unassuming and simple and reserved as 
when she left her girlhood home in Cincinnati to go on the stage with DeWolf 
Hopper in "Mr. Pickwick." She admits that she has worked hard, admits that 
she is very lucky, that she adores her husband, that she has no regrets for 
giving up her career and says quite frankly that she is the happiest woman in 
the world. 

"I know it sounds like a platitude to say so but a happy marriage is 
life's best gift to any woman," is her belief. "A career is necessarily 



limited. There comes a point when you can go no further and even if you have 
gone a long way life is empty without love. But there are no limits to 
happiness when you are married to the man you love. It develops every year. 

I don't believe that marriages are made in heaven--not even mine. It takes 
time and tact and thought to make a happy marriage, just as it does to make a 
successful career. But in the end it repays you more than the career ever 
can do." 

Although she believes that a woman's place is in the home and not 
interfering with her husband's business Mrs. Williams is a great believer in 
education for women. The girls that she is putting through college are all 
being trained in careers so that they may take care of themselves. 

"A good education is one of the best assets any woman can have," she 
declared, "whether she is going on the screen or in the business office or is 
going to stay at home with her husband. I think that training on the 
legitimate stage is most important. Even if you want to enter the motion 
picture field later on it is invaluable training towards screen work." 

Like most really successful people she believes that she has been 
extraordinarily fortunate and that very little of it has been due to her own 
efforts. 

"I realize that for some people to have given up their career would have 
been impossible," she said. "But, while I was endowed with a real love of 
the stage I was also born with a domestic streak--a tendency that makes me 
like to knit baby blankets and embroider handkerchiefs and fuss with flowers. 
And I can truthfully say that only my love for my husband would have replaced 
my love for my work. He has made up for me, a thousand times over, anything 
that I have given up." 

Mr. Williams is quiet, cultivated and as devoted to his wife as she is 
to him. Together they have made Patterson a place of interest to the movie 
fans throughout the country, Patterson with its long, main street, its one 
drug store, its post office and moving picture house, its little wooden 
railway station out on the edge of the town where the Sunset Limited from San 
Francisco to New Orleans roars through once a day without even deigning to 



stop. It is just such a little town as you have looked out at from the 
windows of the Pullman and wondered what the train was waiting for. 

"And SHE lives here all the year round," said the conductor of the 
Patterson Local No. 6, in a hushed voice. "Yes, ma'am, many's the time I've 
carried her and Mr. Harry to town for a football game. And when they went to 
Europe last year they went up on this very train to New Orleans. No, ma'am, 
there aren't any taxis in Patterson. You'll have to ride up on the mail 
truck. Here, Joe--" to a husky negro youth who pilots the U. S. mail, "drive 
the lady up to Mr. Harry's." And No. 6 with its two day coaches and wheezy 
engine is off across the bayous and the plantations toward Jeanerette and 
Broussard, all the little Louisiana towns with their old French names and the 
spires of their Catholic churches piercing the horizon. 

It seems almost like one of the fairy tales that Marguerite Clark used 
to play herself when the prince woke the sleeping beauty and bore her away to 
his palace. And as you leave them on the sunlit verandas of their big old 
house, Mr. and Mrs. Williams surrounded by the puppies and the flowers and 
the devoted negro servants and walk through the oleanders and roses, back 
through the bright green lawns and sleepy streets of the little town it is 
with the old fairy tale ending still ringing in your ears--"and so they were 
married and lived happily ever after." 


April 1930 
Barbara Brooks 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

Just Among Those Present 

On the east of the picturesque Evangeline country, a low house almost 
hidden in a grove of trees. Wide, vine-covered galleries, suggestive of ante- 
bellum days. An old-fashioned garden enclosed in hedges of blossoming roses. 
The brilliant-plumaged cardinal and the mockingbird dart in and out of the 



odorous magnolia trees. 

Peaceful in its dignified setting is that estate on the outskirts of the 
town of Patterson, Louisiana. 

Along the garden path, with shears and culling basket on her arms, comes 
the chatelaine of the lovely home, a dainty figure in ruffled flowered gown. 
Four or five diminutive Chihuahua dogs dash up and down the path before her, 
ludicrously important in their chase of indolent butterflies. 

It is Marguerite Clark, in a setting far more becoming than any of the 
pictures that made her the idol of the movie-going public ten years ago; 
whose fan mail from all parts of the world broke Hollywood records--and who 
gave up homage and fame for love. 

Another picture of Marguerite Clark. Her husband's family home in New 
Orleans. A big stone mansion set on a high-terraced lawn in an exclusive 
neighborhood of the most fascinating city in America. 

She walks down the wide stairway from the second floor, conventionally 
but modishly gowned in golden brown. A bit of mechlin at throat and wrist; a 
small string of pearls around her nick; no rings. Her beautiful auburn hair, 
with its natural wave, brushed simply from her forehead. Quiet. Self- 
poised. 

Cordial and charming her welcome. So unchanged her appearance that one 
cannot help but blurt, "You look exactly the same as you did ten years ago." 
And in return one gets the same dazzling, mischievous smile that sold 
hundreds of Liberty Bonds in New Orleans eleven years ago and perhaps won her 
husband. For it was when she and other screen stars same to the South on a 
Buy-a-Bond service that she met her husband, Harry B. Williams, one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men of the state. 

The courtship moved quickly. One took no chances of letting so 
bewitching a girl out of sight, especially when stories were told of a line 
of disappointed suitors from ocean to ocean who could testify to her 
determination never to marry. "For no reason at all," she said, when telling 
about it, "I had decided that I would not get married. It wasn’t that I had 
set my heart on a career: it was simply that marriage had not entered my 



thoughts. " 

But she did marry, which proves that all young Lochinvars do not come 
out of the west. 

There was no golden honeymoon on her husband's yacht; no browsing around 
the Far East; no intriguing shopping in Paris as one might ordinarily expect, 
when a beautiful girl marries a millionaire. Instead, Marguerite Clark was 
forced to put her shiny new wedding-ring in her jewel box, forget she had had 
a distinguished name fastened to her already-famous one, and return to 
Hollywood for a year. For she was under screen contract. "I made nine 
pictures that year," she said reminiscently. "The first [sic] one, 

'Scrambled Wives,' was released, I believe, in 1921." 

"Were you sorry to leave the screen?" I asked her. "No," she answered, 
"and I have never regretted for one moment that I gave it all up. I have not 
wanted to go back, either, although since the talkies have been created, 

I have had offers to return, which I have refused." 

"What made you decide to go on the stage in the beginning?" I asked her. 
"Won't you tell me all about it? Did you have the urge for a career?" 

"Well, I was only thirteen years old when I went on the stage," she 
said. "Somehow a decision was made for me. My father and mother were dead 
and my sister took care of me. When the offer came, she was the one who 
apparently had the ambitions for me. We had to go about it surreptitiously, 
for none of our relatives had ever been on the stage and probably would throw 
up their hands in horror at our becoming stage folks. There was one 

relative, a rich old uncle, who we thought would be particularly shocked. 

There wasn't much danger of his finding out what I was doing for he spent 

most of his time in Europe. By the time he came back, I was pretty well 

established, so we thought we might as well break down and confess how we had 
deceived him. 

"And to our surprise," Marguerite laughed merrily at the memory, 

"instead of his being displeased, he was frankly proud of me, and he showed 
his pride quite materially. 

"I liked the stage. I liked the people: they were so friendly, so 



frank, so genuine. Of course, sister was with me constantly; I was educated 
on the wing, you might say, for we had to engage a governess every time we 
went to a new town. Life was full--and happy. I didn't have time to learn 
how to do the things that most girls my age were learning: I couldn't play 
bridge, nor other games. Tennis, golf, and outdoor sports were denied me. 
But I had plenty of wholesome exercise, and I took a vast interest in 
learning my parts. I suppose I was a precocious youngster, for I was the 
only child in the company and perhaps there was a tendency to spoil me." 

"And the movies? How did they get you?" 

"Again the decision was taken from me," she said. "I wasn't 
particularly anxious to leave the stage, for I loved stage work. But when 
the offer came from Hollywood, sister thought I might as well try it--and I 
made good, I suppose," she ended. 

Made good, I mused. I remembered performances of "Prunella" and other 
pictures where the sign "Standing Room Only" was put up nightly in New 
Orleans. For New Orleans adopted petite Marguerite Clark Williams 
wholeheartedly. Her appearance today on the street, at a football game, in 
the ball room, attracts as much attention as her first appearance in public 
after her retirement from the screen. And she still responds with the same 
delightful smile that captivated her audiences from the footlights. 

Is she lonesome away from the bright lights, from the adulation of the 
public, from flattering fan mail? 

"The days pass so quickly," she told me, "that I never have time to be 
lonesome. I have my flowers to look after while I am in Patterson--thinl< 
what a real garden has meant to me after so many years playing in make- 
believe gardens. Then there are my dogs: we have many of them. The five 
Chihuahuas are my special care, but we have several hunting dogs. And my 
husband's interests are mine, of course. We take frequent trips North; we 
spend a great deal of time in New Orleans and life is very full--and happy," 
she added, "even though I have no children." 

I noted the first wistful tone in her beautifully modulated voice. 
Perhaps Marguerite Clark has not yet found the Carcassonne of her dreams. 



Her husband's interests? They are so large and varied that his wife's 
tiny feet must have trouble keeping up with him. Lumber is his inherited 
vocation. He is also mayor of Patterson, and "hees Honor is a fine mayor, 
yes," say even the humblest of the French-descent residents of the beautiful 
little town in the parish of St. Mary. He has been instrumental in getting 
for Patterson one of the finest airfields in Louisiana, well lighted and 
accessible, and about the best equipped field between New Orleans and Texas. 
He is also the head of the Wedell-Williams Air Service, flying planes all 
over the South. 

His avocations? Living in Louisiana, loving an outdoor life, he is an 
ardent sportsman and he is frequently seen with gun or fishing tackle. 

He enjoys yachting. Motoring, too. And he is now a full-fledged air pilot, 
being one of the first in the state to become air-minded. Marguerite 
accompanies him on most of his trips. 

"I love flying," she assured me. "It is wonderful, exhilarating . 
Although," she chuckled reminiscently, "I didn't always think so. I remember 
the first trip my husband took from Patterson to New Orleans. I left that 
day for the North. 'Wouldn't you like to fly to Chicago?' he asked me. 

I informed him that I preferred the safe, sane method of travel--you see I 
had not yet gone up--and I started on the train worried for fear something 
might happen to him. I remember I wired twice to find whether he reached New 
Orleans without mishap. That night, there was a railroad wreck: something 
had gone wrong with my safe-and-sound vehicle of transportation--while my 
husband, taking what I considered a precarious way of reaching New Orleans, 

was the one who had to be reassured as to my safety." 

"Have you ever piloted a plane?" I asked her. 

"Why, I can barely pilot myself across crowded streets," she laughed, 

"so I would hardly be trusted with a plane. But we take many trips: it 
requires only forty minutes to come to New Orleans, whereas if we took the 

train or motor car we'd spend three hours on the road. And it is so safe, so 

beautiful a method of traveling." 

The air route is used frequently by Marguerite Clark Williams and her 



husband these days. For she is in demand at the most exclusive functions in 
New Orleans in the pre-Lenten social season. In 1923 she was crowned Queen 
of Alexis, one of the smart carnival organizations , and a veritable Titania 
she was on that occasion. 

Although she loves people, she enjoys sitting on the side lines, 
studying character. "It doesn't distress me to wait for anyone in a railroad 
station or a crowd," she said, "for I am never bored. I like to look at 
different types, making up stories about them, wondering where they are 
going, what their lives are--people are so interesting, aren't they?" 

I came back to movie chat. 

"What do you think of the talkies?" I asked. 

"They're wonderful," she replied. And when I remarked that with her 
trained voice she would make a hit in them, that she should be back on the 
screen, she shook her head vehemently. "Oh, no," she said. "I finished with 
the pictures, with public life, when my contract expired. I worked hard on 
them, too, far harder than on the stage, because the work is more strenuous, 
more exacting. And now I'm perfectly content to be 'among those present' in 
the audience at the talkies." 

So that's what happens to a career when a girl falls in love, I thought. 

"Do you like clothes like most women?" I asked, a foolish question to a 
perfectly gowned woman. "Of course," she responded, "and I like them far 
more than I did when I was on the stage or in the pictures. It's not much 
fun, you know, to put on gorgeous costumes because you are compelled to wear 
them. Now I can make my own selections and I find it is a joy to pick out 
what I really like." 

I remembered and reminded her of an exclusive French shop in New Orleans 
where frocks were made for her to wear in her last pictures, the Maison 
Helene, now out of existence, where every stitch was made by hand, where 
tucks and gathers and smocking were put in by descendants of some of the 
finest old Creole families. Gentlewomen whose work under the supervision of 
the creator of the shop, a member of one of the first families in Louisiana. 
Dresses that looked for all the world as though they were fashioned for a 



little girl of twelve years, dresses of sheer linen, of chiffon; beautiful 
negligees and blouses. In huge boxes, dozens of handmade garments preceded 
the star to Hollywood for her last appearance on the screen. 

"I wish I could still have some of their exquisite work," said 
Marguerite Clark Williams, when we were exchanging memories of the famous 
atelier. 

Curled up in a big chair in the handsome Louis Quinze reception room of 
the Williams mansion in New Orleans, the former stage and screen star looked 
like a little girl as we chatted. A trifle heavier, perhaps, than in her 
days of stardom, although she said she has gained but four pounds since her 
marriage, weighing today an even hundred pounds. Her lovely auburn hair is 
still bobbed and will not be allowed to grow, so she assured me. Her long 
lashes sweep her cheeks, giving her big hazel eyes a velvety deep brown hue. 

I peered closely as she sat under the soft lamplight of the early dusk, to 
find a wrinkle, some telltale mark of time. But I was agreeable 
disappointed. I couldn't see anything but contentment and placidity. Why 
not? Her life is cast on contented and placid lines. 

She won't play bridge, because she says she started in too late to 
learn. "You see, not having learned the rudiments of the game before 
marriage, I feel it would be an imposition on people to ask them to play with 
me. I married into a family of splendid bridge players, and I developed a 
sense of inferiority about any game. Mah Jong was different: it was new to 
others as well as myself. So I took to that as long as the fad lasted. But 
bridge doesn't interest me and other things do--so why should I take time 
from what I love, to force myself to something I don't care for?" 

Something to that, I thought, as I recalled a feverish foursome I had 
just left at a bridge table. 

A last picture of Marguerite Clark Williams. 

The dining-room of one of the famous New Orleans French restaurants. 

It had been turned into an old English garden in honor of the daughter of 
William J. Locke, who was visiting the city. Beautifully gowned women. Soft 
music playing under artificial moonlight. 



Dainty and graceful, a sparkling little figure picked her way through 
the make-believe garden with its English hedges, Marguerite Clark herself, 
a vivid, sparkling figure. A bodice of golden lame, a full skirt of golden 
lace reaching to the floor. Tiny feet encased in golden slippers with 
jeweled buckles. Smaller in stature than any other woman and yet 
distinctive. 

What is it that makes her the cynosure of all eyes wherever she goes? 

It is not her past successes on stage and screen, for the public is fickle 
and memories are short. 

It must be her innate charm, personality, you might call it, that 
evinces itself wherever she may be. Among the moss-grown live oaks and 
bayous of her country home in the beautiful Teche land; in the more 
sophisticated atmosphere of city residence, she always finds friends for 
herself as she found them when, a thirteen-year-old child, she won the hearts 
of the stage folks with whom her early life was cast. 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Thomas Ince 

William Desmond Taylor's first job in the motion picture industry was for 
producer Thomas Ince in December 1912. Taylor remained with Ince for over 
six months, then went to Vitagraph. The following is an "autobiography" of 
Ince, published in the LOS ANGELES RECORD on December 3-13, 1924. 
Unfortunately it contains minimal anecdotal information about Ince's life and 
career. Ince's death in 1924 was, like Taylor's death, the subject of 
extensive Hollywood gossip and speculation, which is not mentioned here. 






Thos. H. Ince's Own Life Story 


Today, The Los Angeles Record is proud to present exclusively for its 
readers, the thrilling, human autobiography of Thomas H. Ince, written by the 
world-renowned picture producer shortly before death took him suddenly three 
weeks ago, and obtained for the Record by Russell J. Birdwell, staff feature 
writer . 

Here is a story that is virtually a voice from the dead. And yet, we 
should not say "dead," because Thomas H. Ince will live long in the dreams 
and works of a race motivated by the spirit of ambition. 

In this story of his life, the lone-fighter of filmdom who, with his 
faithful wife, Nell, at his side, rose to heights never before attained in 
the picture world, tells the whole tale from the beginning. 

The poignant throbs of discouragement, the thrill of success--all are 
chronicled in this story of his life. 

Never again will you have the opportunity under like circumstances , of 
following day by day such an inspiring document of a great man's life. 

The story will appear in The Record every day and only in The Record. 

In The "Movies" 

Yesterday and Today 
by Thomas H. Ince 

Chapter I 

Looking back over the past 14 years of my experience in motion pictures, 
I am forced to one striking conclusion, that never in the history of the 



world has any industry been marked by such a phenomenal growth and 
development, in a short length of time, as the motion picture industry. Nor 
is there an industry that holds the promise of a greater and more far- 
reaching future than this newest of all the arts. 

In 1910, when I entered the picture industry, it was a new and untried 
field. There were no accepted standards, no patterns on which to build, no 
organized business methods or efficiency--nothing which characterizes it 
today as the fourth largest industry of the country and one of the most 
important . 

In all other arts and industries, development has been a matter of many 
years, and in most cases generations, and even centuries. The motion picture 
has been in existence little more than a decade. 

Acting and dancing had their birth several centuries before the 
Christian era, when they were introduced in the sacred temples to express 
religious emotions and to teach certain lessons through symbolism. 

Sculpture and painting date back even farther into the remote past when, 
before the dawn of civilization, prehistoric tribes used this method to 
perpetuate their history for future generations. 

Literature, the art of story telling, covered thousands of years in its 
development. Starting with mere narrative, before the day of the recorded 
manuscript, deeds of valor and adventure were preserved by word of mouth and 
handed down from father to son. Thus, the history of various peoples and 
nations was preserved intact until the stage of development was reached when 
these narratives were recorded on tablets of stone and later on parchment. 

Gradually plot and form were introduced, and through the steady progress 
of centuries, literature became one of the mightiest of the arts. 

The history of music is analogous to, and is interwoven with the other 
fine arts, requiring an equally great length of time to reach its present 
state of perfection. 

The art of photography and laboratory inventions, electricity and 
chemistry are of much more recent times, but even their growth has been a 
long and comparatively slow one. 



The motion picture occupies a unique position, because it includes all 
of the fine and mechanical arts, some in lesser and some in greater degree, 
and in combining them it has carved for itself a niche in the history of the 
world as distinctive as any separate art or industry. 

It is to trace the rapid and sustained growth of the picture industry, 
and the steady march to efficiency, that I review the extraordinary 
developments of the past 14 years, and by basing my conclusions on what has 
taken place in that short space of time, to give a forecast of what the 
future holds for this industry which is gaining increasing momentum with 
every year of its life. 

Starting out as an actor at the age of 6, my whole life was concerned 
with the spoken drama, in which I had achieved some success, and my critics 
were kind enough to predict a future for me before the footlights. The 
thought of any other career had never occurred to me, but fate stepped in and 
by one of those surprise thrusts, forced me into a new line of endeavor. 

I returned to New York in 1910 from an engagement in Cincinnati with the 
Chester Park Opera company. As it sometimes happens with actors, and others, 
I found myself out of a job. I did not enjoy the prospect of being "broke" 
in New York, or anywhere else for that matter, and started out immediately to 
look for work. 

Completing the rounds of the booking offices on Broadway without 
success, I was standing near Times Square, trying to decide what step to take 
next, and wondering what means I would resort to to keep the ferocious wolf 
of want from the door of my Harlem flat, when the incident occurred that was 
destined to turn the whole course of my career. 

A luxurious automobile drove up to the curb in front of me and from it 
alighted a man whose whole bearing and appearance bespoke affluence and 
position--something I had never known. 

In those days only the rich could afford automobiles, and I was idly 
wondering which bank president this man might be, when, to my amazement, he 
came toward me with a warm smile of greeting on his face. It was then I 
recognized Joseph Smiley, who subsequently became nationally known as a 



photoplay director and actor. 

After the usual greetings were over, he extended a cordial invitation to 
lunch with him, which I accepted with a great deal of eagerness, because, if 
I remember correctly, I had not intended to eat that day. At lunch we 
reminisced of the days when Smiley was an actor in my vaudeville company; of 
our engagement in Bermuda and the many amusing things that happened there. 
When he paid the bill for lunch, I began to wonder how it happened that Joe 
was flashing a roll of bills while I, his former employer, was hunting a job. 

In answer to my query, Smiley explained, somewhat apologetically : 

"Why--er--you see, I'm working in moving pictures. I'm an assistant 
director at the Imp studio on 56th Street." 

This came as somewhat of a shock, as I had, with most of the profession, 
looked upon this innovation as a form of cheap amusement which was to be 
scorned by real actors. I considered it undignified and not in harmony with 
the best traditions of the stage. Only nickelodeons and beer gardens had 
encouraged it. In fact, those who were so engaged were considered the 
outcasts of the theatrical profession. 

I knew that it was gaining a foothold, but it carried with it none of 
the fine old ethics and romance of the stage. Then the spectre of the wolf 
came into my mind, and I began to think more kindly toward the thing I had 
considered beneath my notice. I began to wonder if it might not be at least 
a temporary means of livelihood, better than tramping the streets, looking 
for employment. 

I turned suddenly to Smiley, "Any chance for me up there?" 

"Why, certainly," he replied. "There should be. You're an actor, 
aren't you? Come on up there with me now, there might be something doing 
this afternoon." 

Confronted thus suddenly with the possibility of being plunged into the 
moving picture business, I began to weaken, then I seemed again to hear an 
ominous growl from the wolf, and I held to my decision. A moment later I was 
rolling luxuriously up to the Imp studio with Smiley. 



Chapter II 


Mentally frowning upon the idea of going into the moving picture 
business along with the so-called "outcasts" of the theatrical profession, 
and yet determined to investigate, because I was sorely in need of 
employment, I allowed Joseph Smiley to conduct my first introduction to the 
intricacies of the film industry. 

The Imp studio was located, in 1910, on the top floor of a manufacturing 
building in Fifty-Sixth Street, New York. Delivered at the door by a slow 
and jerky elevator, I was ushered in for my first glimpse of a studio. 

My worst fears were realized! It reminded me of some of my unpleasant one- 
night stands, and yet there were Owen Moore, King Baggot, Florence Lawrence, 
Bob Dailey and several others who are now well known stars, all of them 
working in pictures and seeming to enjoy it. 

A scene was being directed, and I looked on in awe. It was more 
absorbing than I had believed, and the thought came to me that there might be 
something to this thing, after all. A few minutes later, following a 
whispered conversation between Smiley and Harry Salter, who was directing, 

I was offered a job to play the part of "heavy," to the tune of $5 a day. 
Without further ado, I took the job, which launched me on my career in the 
motion picture industry. 

Several months later one of the Imp directors resigned before his 
picture was completed and I was given a directorship and went to work in 
earnest to complete the unfinished production. The importance which I felt 
at this first big step in my new career was not shared by my co-workers, 
however . 

Instead of welcoming me with congratulations , the players, camera men 
and stage hands cast suspicious glances in my direction and made no effort to 
conceal their disapproval. This, however, instead of discouraging me, urged 
me on to greater determination to make a success of my first directorial 
effort. I assembled my company and directed the remaining scenes. 

My first real production with the Imp company was titled "Little Nell's 



Tobacco." It was a story which I patched together from an old poem I had 

learned as a boy, and, as I thought, was replete with the emotions of life. 

Never will I forget the thrill of excitement that shot through me when I saw 
it on the screen in a little theater on 14th Street, New York. 

About this time the Imp pictures were becoming known and the officers of 
the company were considering the advisability of establishing quarters in 
California. They appointed Ben Turpin, the now famous comedian, as their 
agent to investigate conditions on the Pacific coast. 

Turpin reported that the General Film Company was endeavoring to prevent 
all independent organizations from using the motion picture and was seriously 
hampering their operations, so the plan was abandoned and Cuba decided upon 
as a fruitful location. 

A few days later two companies were on their way to the tropical island, 

one headed by Joe Smiley, with King Baggot as leading player, and the other 

under my direction, featuring Mary Pickford and Owen Moore. 

Two years before this, Adam Kessel and Charles 0. Baumann, founders of 
the New York Motion Picture corporation, and later Kay-Bee, had sent a 
company to California. Having made a success of this, they decided to expand 
and dispatch a second company to make western pictures. 

Entirely ignorant of the fact that Kessel and Baumann were considering 
me for this post, I decided to apply for it after returning from Cuba, 
feeling that I would have greater possibilities in this new field than in New 
York. 

A little strategy was necessary, I felt, to impress my prospective 
employers with my importance, so I allowed a mustache to grow, and on the day 
of my interview with Baumann I borrowed a large and sparkling diamond ring. 
This, I figured, would give the impression that I was a man of means who did 
not have to work for a paltry $60 a week, which was my munificent salary at 
the Imp studio. 

According to my calculations , the ruse worked, for Baumann offered me 
$100 a week to go to California to make westerns. This offer came as a 
distinct shock, but I kept cool and concealed my excitement. I tried to 



convey the impression that he would have to raise the ante a trifle if he 
wanted me. 

That also worked, and I signed a contract for three months at $150 a 
week. Very soon after that, with Mrs. Ince, my camera man, property man and 
Ethel Grandin, my leading woman, I turned my face westward. 

Five days later I was in California, hopeful and determined, and yet a 
little apprehensive, for I knew that my future depended upon my success or 
failure in this undertaking. 

Nor did my future look particularly bright, as I was shown over the 
small and inadequate plant at Edendale, just outside of Los Angeles, which 
was to be the scene of my productions. 

True, it was somewhat more pretentious and slightly better equipped than 
those in which I had made my initial efforts, but it was far from being what 
I wanted, for even then I had begun to see great possibilities in the future 
of the screen. 

The sets consisted of a few pieces of very bad furniture and one back 
drop with a flock of birds supposedly in flight. The furniture was bad 
enough, but when I thought of stationary birds poised in mid-air as a 
background for moving pictures I gave way to a moment of discouragement. 

At that time there were no enclosed stages. Both interiors and 
exteriors were filmed out of doors. The set for an interior scene consisted 
of two, and possibly three side walls and in many pictures only one. There 
was no ceiling and no front, and the results were sometimes very amusing and 
brought forth deserving ridicule from the audience. 

In a room, supposedly well plastered, with windows closed, the window 
hangings, table covers and the women's dresses would blow and flap violently 
in the gusts of wind sweeping up from the sea across the plains, according to 
the location of the studio. 

Summer scenes often were filmed in winter, with the thermometer 
uncomfortably low. Men dressed in while flannels and women in flimsy, thin 
things would shiver through several hundred feet of film. 

When it was cold enough for the actors' breath to the noticeable on the 



air, the men were made to smoke throughout the scene and the women cautioned 
not to open their mouths. 

My equipment and organization was extremely limited, and altogether the 
prospects did not look very hopeful. But I knew I must succeed. There was 
no alternative. 

Realizing that facilities had to be improved if the infant art was to 
live, I cut loose and plunged in, spending money, as I thought then, with 
reckless abandon. 

As I look back on those days, I see that the improvements I put in on 
the whole plant cost infinitely less than a single set in some of our modern 
pictures. 


Chapter III 

Among the first pictures I produced under the Kessel and Baumann banner 
at Edendale, my initial venture in California, was a comedy titled "The New 
Cook." It ran about 62 scenes, less than a reel, as against four to seven 
hundred scenes, or five to eight reels, which comprise the feature picture of 
today. 

This maiden effort was a big success, however, and with the impetus 
given me by the praise it received, I became bolder and produced other 
successes. 

The problem of stories was a serious one, even in those days, because 
there were no scenario departments and no market from which to purchase 
scenarios. The only stories available, if I may be permitted to use that 
term, were the attempts of school pupils who wanted to write for "the 
movies," and they were useless. It therefore devolved upon the director to 
manufacture his stories from his own brain. 

But to trace the whole development of pictures, I must go back prior to 
my advent into the industry, to the time when there was no plot at all. 

Moving pictures then were merely a series of scenes depicting objects and 
figures in motion, the pantomime alone sufficing. 



Among these were the highly amusing and mystifying trick pictures in 
which a man would be run over by a steam roller and spread out on the ground 
as flat as the proverbial pancake. He would be reduced, by one operation of 
the camera, from a three-dimensional man, having length, breadth and 
thickness, to a two-dimensional being, having only length and breadth, his 
thickness being that of a sheet of paper. Then, by reversing the film, he 
would be restored to his normal cast and structure. 

But the public soon became more sophisticated and demanded a plot. 

Moving objects, with no particular reason for moving, no longer sufficed, and 
a new type of "movie" was evolved--the one in which someone would 
inadvertently upset a fruit vendor's cart or steal and apple, causing such 
fierce indignation on the part of the peddler that a man-chase for the 
culprit would ensue. 

The chase would be taken up by others, and before they had gone a block 
the whole community would be in pursuit, gathering momentum as it went, 
dashing madly down steep hillsides, across brooks, over fences and through 
wooded country until the culprit was apprehended and brought to justice. 

These pictures carried a decided thrill, and I can remember distinctly 
how an excited audience would cheer wildly at the antics of the actors, and 
actually in their imaginations join in the chase. But even these pictures, 
which were a distinct advancement over the trick films, carried no real plot. 

Pictures had established no precedents and the public took them as they 
were; but as the industry began to grow, the public became more demanding and 
the story problem loomed large. It was just about that time that I became 
actually engaged in picture making. Gradually we began to get stories that 
had some semblance of a plot. 

Even when stories were first adopted there was no such thing as a 
continuity. A director would get the germ idea of a plot, assemble his cast, 
go out on location and start to shoot, having only a hazy idea of what he was 
going to do. His one idea was to get action and to keep things moving, 
regardless of the sequence of scenes or the logic of his plot. 

All would go well for a while, then the inevitable would happen and he 



would have to hold up the picture and keep the cast standing around while he 
racked his brain for an idea. 

"Let's see," he would say, "what shall we do next? Well, we might as 
well burn down the house or blow up the bridge. That would get a thrill." 

And so it went, until necessity caused the development of the 
continuity, which is a working script of the story, with each scene clearly 
defined and the situations worked out in logical sequence. 

This form of manuscript came through its own demand and practically 
developed itself. For the sake of convenience, a director would classify the 
scenes we were to take each day and jot down on a piece of paper, or maybe on 
his cuff, and thus the more elaborate form of a detailed and finished 
continuity came about and gradually established itself as the accepted form. 

In the early days of filmdom, productions often were crude and filled 
with many incongruities. In a picture where letters and telegrams were used 
the handwriting on letters written by individuals in the story, and telegrams 
coming from the telegraph office were all in the same handwriting. Words 
were misspelled and grammatical errors were frequent. 

One incident which illustrates this lack of consistency and faulty 
production occurred in one of the early pictures, the story of which 
concerned a young American who was visiting in Turkey. I think his name was 
Jones. Being an enterprising youth, Jones decided to pay a clandestine visit 
to the Sultan's harem. Fie was discovered by the irate Sultan and thrown into 
prison . 

Such an act being considered a sacrilege, Jones was condemned to die, 
and to properly get this fact over to the audience a letter was delivered to 
Jones from the Sultan, which read as follows: 

"My dear Mr. Jones: I beg to inform you that tomorrow at sunrise you 
will be executed for breaking into my harem. Yours very truly, The Sultan." 

I have no doubt that the meaning was clear to the audience, and I have 
no doubt that the audience accepted this inconsistency without resentment, 
but what would an audience of today do to such an incongruous expression? 

In the days of the double exposure development, a scene occurred in a 



lion's cage which was supposed to depict several very fierce and angry lions. 
The lions were old, contented and at peace with the world and were not 
looking for trouble. To make the scene convincing it was necessary to arouse 
their anger, so it was decided that the keeper should get behind them, and 
prod them with a stick. 

The first exposure was taken of the lions , who were only mildly 
aroused. The second was to show the keeper prodding them. 

The scene would have passed had not something gone wrong in the blending 
of the two exposures. 

When the double exposure was thrown on the scene the keeper was in front 
of the lions poking the air frantically with the stick, while the lions 
looked on in silent amusement. 

When you stop to think that even ten years ago such things were the rule 
rather than exception, it is easy to see the tremendous strides that have 
been made toward establishing the motion picture industry as an art, instead 
of a form of cheap amusement. 


Chapter IV 

In tracing the development of motion pictures, it is very easy, 
unintentionally, to give the impression that the path was easy in the early 
days of the industry, before the mass of essential details entering into a 
production grew to such an extent that they had to be systematized under 
departments, as they are today. 

On the contrary, to build constructively in the embryonic stages of this 
art meant work, and hard work. In my own case, I had to be everything-- 
producer, director, scenario writer, cutter and general handy man. There 
were no staffs in those days, no well-equipped laboratories , no projection 
rooms, no scenario departments. 

I left the house every morning at 7:30 for my day's work. I would 
direct and shoot all day, returning home at 7 in the evening, eat a hurried 
dinner and devote the entire evening to preparations for the next day's 



activities. 

The result of each day's work had to be carefully inspected. 

My projection room was the kitchen of my small Hollywood bungalow, and with 
Mrs. Ince's assistance I would cut and assemble the scenes taken the day 
before . 

She rigged up a clamp, similar to the ones used to fasten meat choppers 
to a table, and with this we clamped the reel to the table or sink. She 
unwound the reel while I examined each negative, and as it ran through my 
fingers it was caught in the clothes basket on the floor. 

When the film was cut and assembled I would turn my attention to 
stories, and would work until midnight writing the scenario for the following 
day. As I have said before there was no market from which to purchase 
scenarios and to keep up the required production, which at that time was one 
picture a week, it was necessary for me to be my own scenario writer. With 
my wife's help I managed to keep my production up to par. 

Some of those early pictures ran only 25 or 30 scenes, less than half a 
reel. A one-reel picture then was a "feature" and considered the last word 
in production. 

My pen became so prolific, however, that I soon found it was impossible 
to get a complete story in one reel, and the logical thing to me was to 
expand to one and a half and possibly two reels. 

This suggestion met with a storm of disapproval. I was told such a 
thing was impossible, that an audience would not sit through two reels of 
film . 

I held to my point that two reels would give greater scope for stories, 
and finally was allowed to try. The audience not only sat through the two- 
reel pictures, but showed their approval in no uncertain terms. 

At this stage of motion picture development every forward step that was 
taken was a new departure. The point I wish to make clear is that there were 
absolutely no precedents to follow. The development of the photoplay was a 
matter of self-development. Each accomplishment that was made led to new 
unfoldments and new problems, which, in turn, had to be solved only to lead 



to further and greater developments. 

Then came the day when my aspiration led me to take the company out of 
the narrow confines of the little Edendale studio and seek a location which 
would give greater scope and variety. After looking over the outlying 
territory around Los Angeles, I decided upon a large tract of land located in 
the Santa Monica hills, close to the sea, which afforded an ideal spot, and 
which I rented by the day. 

This site developed later into what was known as Inceville, the "movie 
village," just north of Santa Monica, which was destroyed by fire only a few 
months ago. Flames driven down from the brush-covered hills by a brisk wind 
consumed all but a quaint little moss-covered church and a group of fisherman 
dwellings used in Billie Burke's first picture, "Peggy." 

Soon after taking possession of this new location I learned that the 
Miller Brothers' 101 Ranch wild west show was quartered in Venice, a few 
miles distant. This game me an idea, and I was at once seized with another 
desire for expansion. 

I suggested to Charles Baumann, who was at that time visiting in 
California, that we hire a few cowboys, Indians and horses for our next 
picture. The suggestion met with his approval and he negotiated for the 
exclusive service of the whole outfit. 

This was a long step toward the progress of which I dreamed, but far in 
excess of anything I dared hope for. It opened up vistas of great activity 
and presented me with possibilities which seemed to me unlimited. 

The Indians were of the Sioux tribe, from one of the government 
reservations, who had been loaned to the wild west show. When I took them 
over, I had to sign an agreement with the Indian commissioner in Washington, 
according to which the Indians were to have certain hours of schooling. 

I furthermore had to assume full responsibility for their well-being and 
care. I was soon to realize the importance of what I had voluntarily taken 
upon my shoulders, for they were difficult to handle. They were stolid and 
non-communicative and had a strong dislike for doing anything that did not 
happen to appeal to them at the moment. 



They were peaceable and preferred loafing to the type of action which 
was necessary in the making of pictures. In fact, they were so peaceable 
that we had to spend hours, not to mention ingenuity, in thinking up ways and 
means of arousing their dormant passions and making them mad enough to go 
through a scene which required the Indian fighting spirit. 

Arousing their anger sufficiently to attack the enemy with any semblance 
of reality was one of the hardest things I have ever had to tackle in my 
whole career in motion pictures. 

Another somewhat disconcerting trait which they possessed to a high 
degree was not being able to resist bright-colored "props." A scene would be 
completed after a great deal of time, thought and work. 

In some cases, days would be devoted to the perfecting of a scene in 
which brilliantly colored hangings and rugs were used. This scene would be, 
perhaps, one that we intended to use consecutively for four or five days. 

But after about the second day, right in the middle of the picture, we would 
notice that a rug or a table cover was missing. 

Then would follow a long search, while the company waited. Sometimes 
the search would be successful, but more often it was not, and a whole new 
set would have to be furnished and work started all over again. 

It was not a question of honor with them. They did not intend to steal 
but they could not resist anything that had bright colors in it. 

These things were serious, but nothing in comparison with another 
problem they presented me with. Many a night, in the wee small hours, 

I would be called from a sound sleep to the telephone to be told that some of 
my Indians were in a saloon in town, gloriously and riotously drunk. 

Such violations meant cancellation of my contract with the government, 
which was infinitely more serious than the delay caused by having to sober 
them up, which was bad enough. 

In those cases, the greatest strategy was necessary. I had to threaten 
the saloon keepers with prosecution if they sold them another drink. But 
handling the Indians was not so easy. Their natures are such that if you 
antagonize them they will present a stolid front and will be adamant in their 



refusal to do anything for you. 

Realizing this, I resorted to tact and diplomacy and finally won their 
confidence to such an extent that they elected me their honorary chief and, 
because of the peculiar loyalty of their natures, the word of their chief is 
law. From then on I was known as "The White Chief," and had no further 
trouble with them. 


Chapter V 

With Indians, cow-punchers, cattle ponies and old prairie schooners 
secured from Miller Brothers' 101 Ranch Wild West show, my first really 
ambitious two-reel picture was produced at Inceville, "War on the Plains." 

The Indians appeared in many two-reel pictures and later in more elaborate 
productions, such as "Custer's Last Fight," and did some truly remarkable 
work. 

The success of this first two-reel picture, "War on the Plains" was so 
gratifying to Kessel and Baumann that they authorized me to lease the entire 
territory of 18,000 acres on which it had been filmed. 

The Edendale studio then was practically abandoned and Inceville came 
into being on an extensive scale, a plant which, at that time, seemed to me 
the acme of perfection in picture making. Yet, that old settlement soon gave 
way to the onrushing march of progress in the astonishing development of the 
last few years. 

From this time on production as well as expansions, went ahead in leaps 
and bounds. New structures were built with extraordinary rapidity, better 
sets were put up, and finer stories were obtained, for the moving picture 
industry was beginning to be felt as a real power. 

Our weekly output increased from one to two, and later three two-reel 
pictures a week, released under the name of "Kay-Bee," "Domino" and "Broncho" 
productions. These, mind you, had to be written, produced, cut and assembled 
and the finished product delivered within the week. 

As the industry, with all its ramifications moved steadily forward, 



there came a demand and an opportunity for real actors. Pictures no longer 
were scorned by the theatrical profession, and to Inceville came many who are 
now world-famous stars. 

Bill Hart, who had been a co-actor with me before the days of pictures, 
made his first appearance on the screen at Inceville. From the parts he 
played in the two-reel westerns he soon became known all over the world as 
the "World's Best Bad Man," and leaped into the firmament of stardom. It was 
at Inceville that he made some of his most famous pictures, "Hell's Hinges," 
"The Two-Gun Man" and "Between Men." 

At that time Charles Ray was climbing into prominence. He and Frank 
Keenan were doing their famous series of father-and-son features, when, as 
the co-star in "The Coward," he gave a portrayal which carried him to the 
heights of dramatic success. 

Everyone worked seriously and put forth his and her best efforts, for in 
the picture industry had come keen competition, and it was no longer looked 
upon merely as a pot-boiler or an easy way to make money. It offered careers 
worth striving for and was an art to be reckoned with. 

After the last scene of "The Coward" was taken, I happened to see Ray 
leaning against the side of a set, surrounded by several other actors and 

actresses. A second glance showed me that there was something wrong. He was 

crying like a child and the others were endeavoring to comfort him. 

I found that the cause of his distress was the firm conviction that he 

had failed in the part and that his career had come to a close. And yet, it 
was that picture and his remarkable performance in it which hurled him to 
stardom and won for him his lasting success. This is merely one instance to 
show the sincerity of those who were contributing their talents to this new 
art. 

It was here, too, that Sessue Hayakawa started on his career, which has 
led him to the foremost ranks of fame, when he played with Gladys Brockwell 
in "The Typhoon . " 

The 18,000 acres of diversified country afforded locations for a great 
variety of settings, and it was there that Dorothy Dalton braved the wilds of 



Alaska in "The Flame of the Yukon," a picture that not only carried a thrill 
of adventure to thousands, but struck a new note in production, for it was 
more ambitious in its conception than the majority of former productions. 

Others who came seeking opportunity and who climbed rapidly, but none 
the less deservedly, to fame were Frank Keenan, Bill Desmond, Lew Stone, 
George Fisher, Bessie Barriscale, Catherine Calvert, H. B. Warner, Louise 
Glaum, Enid Markey, Bessie Love and Tsuru Aoki , who later became the wife of 
Sessue Hayakawa. 

To the new art came also recruits from the stage, actors already famous, 
who sought new fields to conquer. There was Dustin Farnum, who gave that 
dramatic and power portrayal in "The Iron Strain," one of the greatest pieces 
of acting he ever did, either on stage or screen. Then there was Orrin 
Johnson and George Beban, Billie Burke and Julie Dean. 

Following the prolific run of two-reel subjects, the whole industry took 
a long stride forward. It was then that I produced my more elaborate 
pictures, such as "Custer's Last Fight," "The Wrath of the Gods," "The 
Typhoon," "The Bargain" and "The Battle of Gettysburg," the latter being one 
of the first five-reel pictures ever produced. 

With the advent into pictures of stage stars and the making of screen 
stars, the story developed rapidly. Writers began to turn their attention to 
the screen. Segregation took place. 

A director could no longer be the jack-of-all-trades, for the industry 
was out of its swaddling clothes, and it behooved the director to concentrate 
solely upon directing, and to employ men and women who were especially 
qualified along certain lines to take charge of its various departments. 

The increasing demand for production created a field for new stars. 
Writers were employed to develop stories especially adapted to the screen and 
art departments were installed to design sets for each individual picture. 

The time had passed when the same scenes and the same furnishings could be 
used over and over again, or even a second time, as had been the case in the 
very early days. 

Then came the necessity of training new directors. Production was being 



pushed to the limit and many of the boys who "broke into the game" as 
cameramen, cutters, property men and general utility men began to show signs 
of initiative. They had studied the industry from all angles and qualified 
for directorial positions. Many of those who started in this way are now 
well known directors and some of them independent producers, contributing 
their talents and new ideas to an industry which is constantly reaching out 
for larger and greater achievements. 

Among the men who started in this way are Fred Niblo, Reginald Barker, 
Victor Schertzinger , Irving Willat, Lambert Flillyer, Del Andrews and John 
Griffith Wray. 


Chapter VI 

Life was fraught with many discouragement and anxieties for those who 
were engaged in the motion picture industry in the days when Inceville was in 
use. There were many disheartening problems and setbacks. Each step of the 
way had to be tried. Mistakes in judgment and execution, the results of 
experimentation, had to be corrected and new ideas tried out. 

As high a mark as Inceville set, in point of location and equipment, it 
had countless disadvantages . There were days when no shooting could be done, 
on account of the heavy fogs that rolled in from the sea. 

The sandy soil, blown up by the wind, seriously interfered with 
laboratory work. One tiny grain of sand on a section of film an inch square 
would look like a huge blotch on the dress of an actress, when it was shown 
on the screen, magnified hundreds of times. 

With heavy increases to the staff, actors, employees and extra people, 
transportation became another serious problem for Inceville was inaccessible. 
These are only a few of the things that caused delays and, to use a street 
expression, "threw a monkey-wrench into the machinery," which meant a 
deplorable loss of time and money. 

In the development of the various phases of picture making, there is one 


that is apt to be overlooked by most people, but one which is equally 



important as the rest--that of titles. 

When pictures were in the "trick" or "stunt" stage, of which I have 
spoken, no explanatory titles were necessary. The pantomime sufficed. 

It was only when the screen plot developed sufficiently to carry a story of 
emotions that the sub-title was introduced as an aid to scenes which 
otherwise would not have been fully understood. 

These first titles, crudely lettered and sprawling across the screen at 
intervals, were decorated with grotesque markings which, instead of helping, 
only confused the effect. In many cases the lettering was so poorly done 
that it was impossible for those sitting in the back rows of the theater to 
get the full meaning of the title. 

This method soon gave way, however, to more clearly defined lettering. 
Good printing was used and spaced in a well-balanced panel, which at least 
gave a sense of solidity and pleasing form. But even this was not entirely 
satisfying, as it served to break the sense of continuous action in the minds 
of the audience. 

Hence, the birth of the art title, which was adopted several years ago. 
This form is a panel enclosing the wording of the title against a suggestion 
of the picture, and serves to keep fresh in the minds of the audience the 
spirit of the picture while they are reading the title. It eliminates the 
awkward sense of a break in the middle of the story. 

The drawings on these art panels are always subdued and are used merely 
as a background upon which the title is shown. When wash drawings are used 
the title appears to merge into the scene, giving a very pleasing effect 
without destroying the clarity of the lettering. The drawings are always in 
low key, thus leaving the eye free to read the subject matter. 

This department has developed to a very important phase of the industry. 
Every studio has a staff of highly paid artists to do this work and nothing 
else. The art work on the panels is of a very high order and must be up to 
the standard of the production as a whole. 

A fine production, including excellent portrayal by the actors, the best 
direction and the finest photography, would be ruined by badly executed art 



titles and carelessly drawn figures. 

Another very important phase of titled is the form of letters used. 

After experimenting which many types of letters I decided upon a special 
design of large, light, round and decorative letters for my own productions, 
which are easily read and give an artistic effect at the same time. 

Then there is the question of how long to run a title. In the early 
days audiences were caused much annoyance by the titles being flashed off 
before their contents were thoroughly noted, or, on the other hand the titles 
were left on so long that after reading them several times the audience 
became impatient for something else to happen. 

This, too, has been worked out scientifically. Many tests have been 
made to determine the length of time it takes an average person to read a 
title. It is only in this way that we have been able to put a definite 
schedule into practice. 

Two feet of film is allowed for one word, three feet for two or three 
words, four feet for four words, five feet for five or six words, six feet 
for seven words and so on, in approximately this ratio. 

There is a very important and little known phase of titling known as 
word grouping. From the artistic standpoint it is a great temptation to 
group the words in a sub-title to form a perfectly balanced panel, but while 
this is important, the fact must not be overlooked that the effect caused by 
the grouping together of certain words in thought is just as important. 

For instance in the following title great care was taken to maintain the 
proper separating of the words in order to accentuate the thought expressed 
in the title, at the expense of the artistic balancing of the wording. 

This is the way the title appears: 

"I think I am going 
to die." 

Dying was the thought that should get over to the audience, with the 
emphasis on the words "to die." Had the words been grouped artistically 
rather than to convey the thought, the title would have read: 


I think I am 



going to die. 


Another example from the same picture is the following: 

"I came to take you 
to choir practice." 

In this we have both the balance of design and the proper emphasis on the 
thought expressed. To say: 

"I came to take 
you to choir practice" 
would be entirely unsatisfying. 

The use of art titles has become universal in the film industry and up 
to this time has been considered the acme of perfection in titles, but if the 
motion picture is to keep pace with the times and to continue its strides 
toward bigger and greater achievements, it cannot remain stationary. The 
old, accepted standards must give way to new ideas and the art panel even now 
is in its renaissance. 

Some producers are advocating and putting into use the method of 
combining the title with the action of the picture. Instead of breaking the 
sequence, they are making the action and the title simultaneous on the 
screen, by throwing the title over the scene that is being enacted. 

As I have said, the art of the motion picture is a combination of all 
the arts. Literature has been called the life of a nation. If that is the 
case, the motion picture presents an opportunity to create in concentrated 
form titles and subtitles of rare literary merit. 

Expressions of thought that will rank with the classics of all time and 
which will be an inspiration to all who read them. 

From the famous works of the literati of all ages and all countries we 
have culled the gems of expression and thought. Such men as Shakespeare, 
Homer, Emerson and other masters have expressed to us our own thoughts, in 
language more beautiful than we ourselves are accustomed to use. 

I think there is justification for the prediction that screen titles 
will develop to such a point of perfection that they will rank with the 
masterpieces of history. 



Chapter VII 


Rapid development of the motion picture industry at Inceville was 
analogous to the growth of other producing units in Southern California. 
Producers were making constant strides toward bigger and better pictures. 

We were all giving the best that was in us and working to bring our ideals 
into realization. 

Looking back at the final days of our activities in the canyon near 
Santa Monica, I think of the production of "Civilization" as the next step in 
my own career toward the goal of achievement. This picture marked another 
milestone. I say this because it was the first picture to show the methods 
of modern warfare. 

Up to this time the war pictures that had been filmed were mostly of the 
civil war, but in "Civilization" submarines, airplanes and modern war 
equipment were used. It was prophetic of the great World War. The 
popularity of the picture has been justified by its recent re-issue and the 
enthusiasm which was accorded it. 

Soon after this David Wark Griffith, Mack Sennett and myself 
consolidated our producing activities under one banner, which was known as 
the Triangle. With this added impetus, the Inceville plant, with its outdoor 
stages, its inadequate equipment and its limitations, no longer sufficed. 
Something more complete was needed, a studio that would give us scope to fill 
the demands of the public and also provide room for an increased number of 
productions, allowing many companies to work at the same time. 

This demand led up to the building of the half million dollar Triangle 
studio at Culver City, which was completed and ready for occupancy on 
January 1, 1916. It was the finest and most completely equipped studio known 
at that time. 

In 1917 I severed my connection with Triangle, and a year later the 
organization was dissolved. The studio was then taken over by the Goldwyn 
corporation, which occupies it today. 



I leased the old Biograph studios and made pictures for Paramount, 
following which I built my present studios at Culver City, a plant which, 

I believe, adequately fulfills the requirements of the present-day 
production, as well as presenting an atmosphere of artistic beauty and the 
historical spirit of America which gave birth to this new and powerful art. 

The administration building, which fronts on Washington Boulevard, the 
main thoroughfare between Los Angeles and the famous beach resorts, is an 
enlarged replica of Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington. The 
spacious, close-cropped lawns, the box hedges, and the colonial mansion with 
its massive white pillars, is pure American architecture and represents the 
finest of American art and ideals, and stands for that pioneer spirit and 
progress for which our first president was noted. 

It therefore seemed fitting that the same spirit which characterized the 
birth of our nation should be carried out in the outward harmonious 
appearance, as well as the inner life of this twentieth century art. 

The eighteen great buildings represent the last word in construction and 
equipment. The glass-enclosed stages, which are capable of sheltering fifty 
companies at a time, the laboratories , the project rooms, the power houses, 
the property rooms, the art department and other structures are supplied with 
a completeness of facilities that was undreamed of only a few years ago. 

The studio is compact and yet large enough to house a working staff of 
more than 1600 men and women. At night the entire front is brilliantly 
illuminated by high power reflectors, standing out against the dark 
background of hills and sky in all its dignity and artistic beauty. 

About three years ago a group of independent producers, all of whom were 
working steadily toward a higher ideal in pictures, banded together and 
formed an affiliation known as "The Associated Producers." 

At the time the group included J. Parker Read, Jr., King Vidor, Allan 
Dwan, the late George Loane Tucker, Mack Sennett, Marshall Neilan, Maurice 
Tourneur and myself. Later H. 0. Davis, J. L. Frothingham and Hobart 
Bosworth joined the ranks. The main object of this association was to form a 
string of exchanges throughout the country, through which we could release 



our pictures independently. 


This was another advancement, and brings me to what I believe is one of 
the greatest steps in the progress of the motion picture industry, the merger 
between the Associated Producers and the Associated First National Pictures, 
Inc., which took place in September, 1921. It brought together two powerful 
organizations, one a distributing unit and the other a producing 
organization . 

As I review my experience in the industry I can truthfully say that I 
consider this amalgamation of the makers and exhibitors of pictures one of 
the greatest strides we have made toward establishing permanency and 
realizing the full efficiency of the industry as an institution. 

This amalgamation not only saves a vast amount of money by eliminating 
the exchanges it was necessary for us to maintain in the different key 
cities, but it leaves the independent producer free to devote his entire time 
to production. 


Chapter VII 

In reviewing the motion picture industry I have dealt particularly with 
production, but a resume would not be complete without a word about the 
development of the theaters. Without the proper outlet for showing pictures 
the industry never would have progressed with the rapidity that has 
characterized it. 

When the first motion picture was made there were, quite naturally, no 
motion picture houses. The early films were shown in music halls, beer 
gardens, tents and public halls--anywhere a screen and a projection machine 
could be set up. Gradually the cheap variety houses gave them space. 

In most of these places the seats were hard and uncomfortable, the lighting 
was inadequate and the ventilation poor. 

When the motion picture began to be recognized as an established medium 
of entertainment and industry, theaters were remodeled and made into 
permanent moving picture houses. In recent years nothing has been spared in 



making these houses the finest products of the builder's art. A million- 
dollar theater no longer is unusual. The architecture , decorations and 
furnishings are the most luxuriant. 

Every motion picture house that is built today is equipped with the most 
perfect system of ventilation and the most exquisite plan of lighting. 

The finest of orchestras are employed to render special musical programs. 
Everything that lies within the power of man's inventive genius is done for 
the comfort and pleasure of patrons. 

From practically no motion picture houses 20 years ago, there are now 
about 20,000 theaters in the United States alone, with a total seating 
capacity of more than 5,400,000. Most of these theaters are filled several 
times a day. It is estimated that the theater owners take in each week a 
total of $14,500,000, or an average of more than $2,000,000 a day. And new 
theaters are being constructed rapidly. 

With the universal popularity of the motion picture, I believe the 
public who see only the finished product and who are uninitiated into the 
intricate processes which go to make up a finished production, are vitally 
interested in each step of the building of a picture. Perhaps a complete 
story of the building of a picture, from its inception to its final release, 
will not go amiss here. 

There are three ways of obtaining stories. I have developed a 
questionnaire, which is sent to various theaters throughout the country and 
which is, in turn, presented to the patrons of the theaters with the request 
that they answer the questions so that I may actually feel the pulse of the 
picture-going public as to their tastes and demands in pictures. 

The answers to the questions are averaged, thereby giving me a key to 
what the public wants in the way of stories--comedy dramas, tragedies, 
dramas, romances, or educational pictures. That established, I set myself to 
the task of obtaining the best of these themes. 

I confer with my staff of writers as to what the public wants. These 
stories are written, then follows another conference and discussion on each 
point of the story. Suggestions are made which, in many cases, enhance its 



value. When I am convinced that everything has been done to insure the 
public of what it has asked, the story is accepted. 

That is one way of obtaining story material. Another is the acceptance 
of stories from writers who are not connected with the studio. The scenario 
department consists of a scenario editor and a staff of readers, whose duty 
it is to read and report upon manuscripts submitted. These scripts come from 
all quarters of the globe and from persons in all walks of life. There are 
stories from well-known writers, college professors, striving young authors, 
shop girls, grocery clerks, and many others who believe that "the movies" 
provide a sudden jump to fame and wealth, but who have had absolutely no 
training or experience in writing. The products which are sent in from the 
three last mentioned sources usually are the life stories of the writers, and 
in some cases carry a good idea, but they are seldom written with any 
knowledge of the requirements of the screen. 

If the readers see no possibility of using a story it is returned to the 

writer. If the story is at all available it is sent to the scenario editor, 

and if, in his opinion, it has enough good points to recommend it, it is 
taken up in conference, where it is either finally accepted or rejected. 

The third method of procuring stories is from the literary or theatrical 
market. Sometimes a play or published story carries real screen value. When 
such a vehicle is decided upon the screen rights are bought. 

When a story is accepted from any one of these sources the first step 
has been taken. It is then put into continuity, which, as I have said 
before, is a working script, carefully classified, the scenes described in 
detail and logical sequence. 

Copies of this continuity then go to the director, who prepares for the 

working out of his scenes, and to the art department, where specifications 

and drawings are made for the sets and furnishings. After the drawings have 
been approved they are sent to the property room, where the sets and 
furniture are made and put on the stages. A wardrobe list is made up and 
sent to the wardrobe department with complete specifications for all costumes 
needed. 



Simultaneously with these developments a careful selection is made of 
the cast, so that each character in the story may have a faithful portrayal. 

Before a single turn of the camera, the cast is rehearsed many times 
through each scene. When they are ready the actual photographing takes 
place. 

On the set there are the director, the assistant director, art director, 
members of the cast, electricians , property men, camera men and the script 
assistant. The latter is a very important factor in production. This 
position usually is held by a woman and requires the most minute attention to 
detail . 

Her duty is to see that each scene is faithfully carried out in 
accordance with the working script. In the production of every picture many 
scenes are retaken. In scene 152, for instance, a man may walk through the 
door into the next room. He may have on a plain necktie. Scene 153 would 
show him entering the next room. In the sequence of scenes no time would 
elapse, yet in the actual filming of those two scenes several weeks might 
elapse and in all probability the actor would forget that he had worn a plain 
tie and would appear in scene 153 in one with figures or polka dots. 

In the sequence of the story he would have had no time or opportunity to 
make the change, and the audience would be aware instantly of a glaring 
inconsistency. 

When production is nearing completion the titles are made in the art 
department, to be inserted later in the finished film. 

Each day the film that has been exposed goes to the laboratory for 
immediate development. After the day's "shooting" is over these "rushes" are 
run off in the projection room, for minute inspection. 

The best shot of each scene is selected. If none of the "rushes" comes 
up to standard I order a retake, which means re-filming the entire scene. 

When the final "rushes" have been gone over and selected, the whole film is 
assembled and is run off again for the final cutting and titling. 

When the film is complete it is shipped to the distributing agents, who 
have headquarters throughout the country and who, in turn, ship them to the 



individual exhibitors, according to dates which have been prearranged, and 
thus the finished product reaches the public. 


Chapter IX 

As an economic industry, the motion picture occupies a position in the 
life of the nation which is, at once, distinctive and powerful. There is 
scarcely a commercial pursuit that is not directly or indirectly affected by 
it. 

Almost every manufactured product, from hairpins and dressing table 
accessories, to the most priceless of tapestries, is used in some phase of 
picture making. 

Many auxiliary industries have been established to fill the needs of the 
studios. For instance, one plant manufactures crockery of a light, porous 
nature that breaks easily on the head of the slapstick comedian without 
causing serious results. Another designs and makes footwear of every period 
and nationality. Others manufacture artificial food, and miniature cities 
which are sometimes used in long shots. 

In one studio the carpenters, paper hangers and electricians far 
outnumber the men employed in these trades in the average small towns of 
America . 

Property rooms outrival the average department store in the large 
cities, both from the standpoint of quantity and variety. There is nothing 
that cannot be found in this department, from an oil lamp to the complete 
drawing room furnishings of a millionaire. 

The wardrobe departments vie with museums. In a properly appointed 
wardrobe there are sets of costumes which represent all ages of civilization. 
Gorgeous robes of the ancient Caesars and the jeweled magnificence of the 
days of Cleopatra, royal ermine robes of the Louises of France, the sombre 
garbs of the Crusaders and the Pilgrim fathers, authentic crinolines and 
brocades of our colonial days, the winged helmets and costumes of the 
Vikings, and complete sets of armor worn by knights in the days of chivalry 



are among the requisites of the wardrobe. 

All of these and more, are the property of the well equipped studio, 
representing assets of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

A large staff of workers is maintained in the wardrobe, constantly 
creating new gowns and remodeling old ones. They are always ready to fill a 
rush order and constantly are called upon to use their inventive faculties to 
produce some accessory that may not be in stock. 

It is estimated, from carefully compiled statistics, that the motion 
picture industry in Los Angeles alone, where 75 per cent of production is 
located, gives steady employment to more than 20,000 persons. 

The weekly payroll is considerably more than $500,000. There are 
between 50 and 60 motion picture studios in Los Angeles and vicinity and more 
than 200 separate producing units. 

The annual production of motion pictures in Los Angeles is more than 
$150,000,000. More than 300,000,000 feet of film are used in these studios 
annually, about 50 per cent being positive and the other half negative. 

The average five-reel picture costs from $35,000 to $500,000 to produce 
and may have an earning capacity of from $75,000 to $20,000,000. One picture 
produced recently which cost approximately $400,000 to turn out, has produced 
already more than $20,000,000. 

This, then, sketching it briefly, is the history of the development of 
the motion picture as I have been intimately associated with it for the past 
fourteen years. An industry that has carried with it all the romance and 
glamour of the California gold rush but one that has gone even farther and 
has taken its place among industries of the world. It has achieved for 
itself a station of permanent, ever unfolding to greater and still greater 
achievements, which brings us to the question--What of the future of the 
motion picture industry? and what of its aim? 

Starting out merely to amuse and entertain, the silent drama has evolved 
to the point where it has a distinct mission to fulfill, as has painting, 
sculpture, music, dancing, drama or literature. 

We are living in an age when the white light of criticism is turned upon 



accepted and established standards in all phases of life. The old order of 
things has passed and all over the world worn out traditions and methods are 
toppling. We are in the grip of another renaissance, a revolution of ideals. 
Like the Phoenix of mythology, the new world order is rising out of the ashes 
of the old. 

The picture of yesterday fulfilled its mission, giving way to newer and 
higher standards demanded of the picture of today. And because some of the 
modern productions are now reaching such a high standard, the public has 
learned to expect even greater triumphs. Picture goers have shown their 
faith in us and by that very faith they have thrown us a challenge to produce 
bigger and better photoplays. 

Are we going to accept that challenge and make the picture of tomorrow 
take its rightful place in the onward march of progress? I for one pledge 
myself to this task. 

The demand for better pictures is universal. On that point we all 
agree. But the demand brings up the question--What constitutes better 
pictures? This question must be answered first by the producer and finally 
by the public itself, for in the final analysis the public is the court of 
appeal on the merits of a picture. It is in their hands to make it or break 
it. 

But the producer with insight and a real desire to perfect his act can, 
and must, feel the pulse of the vast American audience and anticipate its 
desires and demands. 

I hold it not only a duty, but a privilege to study carefully the 
reactions of various types of pictures on the average audience, for only in 
that way can I reach my conclusions and give my interpretation of what 
constitutes better pictures. 

The really successful photo-drama of today, and I believe tomorrow, is 
one that catches the interest and holds the eager attention through sheer 
force of humanness and fidelity to the detail of life. The day has long 
since passed when our characters move like marionettes across the screen. 

The public demands, and justly so, the faithful portrayal of life as it 



is lived by real flesh and blood people in all its various walks. They 
demand true characterizations , that they may see themselves reflected on the 
screen. 

The problems of human existence vary only in degree. Basically they are 
identical and f undamental . Therefore, a picture with forced dramatic 
situations and emotions does not ring true. It is based upon a false premise 
and the audience leaves the theater dissatisfied and unconvinced. 

Chapter X 

To be truly successful, the motion picture of today must be written and 
produced by students of human nature, who can portray faithfully the problems 
and sires of the human family and hold up the mirror of life, so that we may 
see ourselves in circumstances and surroundings that are familiar to us. 

But that is not all. Seeing those every-day things of life worked out 
on the screen to successful or unsuccessful issues, as case may be, we will 
get a new angle, perhaps, on how to handle our particular problems. 

Seeing real characters with real problems to solve, which parallel our 
own, we will get reactions that, in many instances, will give us the courage 
to meet our own issues and to handle them to our own satisfaction . 

Nor do I mean by that that the screen must preach. That is not its 
mission. It must entertain and give us the form of amusement that relaxes 
and at the same time stimulates, but it must do this through the portrayal of 
life as we know it. It must give us something to enhance the value of our 
own lives, which are too often drab and depressing. 

It makes no difference whether the story is a comedy, a tragedy or a 
straight dramatic exposition of life, so long as it rings true and gives us 
life as we know it, and something to take away with us that is finer and 
bigger than we have ever known before. 

A striking instance of this comes to mind which had just that result. 

A play was put on the stage several years ago which was a brilliant comedy. 

I use that term in its finest sense. It was not a frothy farce. 



It was a story which dealt with one of the accepted tragedies of life, 
and would have been treated as such by nine out of ten playwrights. But this 
particular playwright chose to treat his theme as a comedy. 

The principal character was played by a woman of perhaps forty, who had 
been jilted by her lover on the eve of her wedding, twenty years before. 
Instead of accepting this condition as a tragedy and allowing it to cloud her 
life, she overcame it and developed into a woman of poise, charm and power, 
handling her life with that light touch that laughs at grim tragedy, and 
handling all she came in contact with as she would handle pawns on a 
chessboard, bring them to her feet as willing victims of her charm and beauty 
of nature. 

It is not the story that I wish to dwell upon, but the effect it had 
upon the audience. At the end of the first act the middle aged persons in 
the audience were sitting up with a new sense of their own power and 
importance. At the end of the second act there was a sparkle in the eyes of 
those who had felt that life was slipping into the background. 

When the curtain fell on the last act, which was the final triumph of 
the jilted lady, there was a tumultuous applause and in the faces of the 
audience there was a look that bespoke a new lease on life and a courage to 
handle the problems that were uppermost in their own lives. 

That play was a slice of life, faithfully portrayed. There was not one 
action that did not ring true, not one characterization that was false, and 
its effect crashed across the footlights and found a response in the hearts 
of all who saw it. 

When pictures were "in their infancy," but a few short years ago, the 
one idea seemed to be to make something happen on the screen. Action, and 
more action, with little thought of making that action portray emotions and 
true experiences of life. 

Action is absolutely essential to the successful photoplay. Without it 
there would be no screen drama, but it must be action which conveys the 
co-ordination of mind, heart and body, rather than meaningless action alone. 
Because of this, a distinct technique of creating screen material has 



developed and is in the process of larger and fuller development. 

In the last few years there has been an enormous demand for rights to 
the published story and the successful play, but the field for that type of 
material is becoming exhausted. Furthermore the producers are realizing that 
the published story and play are not always adapted to the screen, although 
"double hits" are frequently achieved. 

For a sustained and consistent source of photoplay material, however, 
the screen must develop its own writers, men and women who possess insight 
into the lives and emotions of their fellow human beings, and who are able to 
depict the characterizations about them with sincerity and simplicity. 

The theme or keynote of the story must be REAL. It must be based upon 
the principle of life, something which every man and woman knows in common 
with his neighbor; some underlying basis of human existence which touches the 
lives of the laborer or the capitalist, the shop girl or the queen. The 
theme must be a universal language--love , greed, sacrifice, fear or any 
emotion which is generally known. 

Building on the theme, the plot would be no less one of sincerity and 
simplicity. It should have one clearly defined logical thread running 
unbrokenly through the story, with the counter plots converging to the main 
thread of the story and never distracting the attention from it. 

Plots should be constructed UP, not DOWN. Situations and episodes 
should be gauged to lead to a climax that will accentuate all preceding 
scenes. The climax should be strong, virile, picturesque, colorful--redolent 
of life's passions. 

Many writers have fallen short of their mark because they opened their 
plot with a "crash," so to speak, and depending on this intensity at the 
start allowed interest to lag, through failure to provide subsequent 
situations and climaxes of real dramatic merit. The successful photoplay is 
one that is well balanced throughout, always leading on and on, stimulating 
imagination and preparing for the ultimate finale, which appeases and 
satisfies the expectant spectator. 

It is a mistake to pile in many complications to force the action. This 



distracts the mind of the audience from the main story plot and is confusing. 
After such a picture has been viewed it is almost impossible for the average 
person to relate the story in any logical sequence, and the result is that 
their brains are muddled and the reactions they get are a hodge-podge of 
complications and forced action. 

The situations which carry the plot to its climax must be the every day 
experiences that happen in the lives of average persons. Nor does that 
destroy the dramatic values of the story. A dramatic scene portrayed on the 
screen will thrill an audience with its intensity, but that same scene 
enacted in a Harlem flat or on a Texas ranch would impress those who were 
living the episode as commonplace, or at least pleasant or unpleasant as the 
case might be. 

They would fail to realize the dramatic value of their own lives. 

This is the art of the screen, as I see it, and the secret of better 
pictures is to hold up the mirror of life and show us to ourselves. 

The stories that are going to lead to better pictures must be deeply 
human, expressed in such a way that every ounce of pathos, humor, 
characterization and dramatic quality is felt by the audience without forcing 
these elements to an illogical point or permitting imagination to make 
inroads upon the truth. 

(The End) 
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Ethel Clayton 


[Taylor directed Clayton in "Wealth" and "Beyond."] 


November 1921 
Alice Hall 
PICTUREGOER 

Summer leaves California with reluctant feet, giving to that sunshiny 
land more than a hint of her presence, even in mid-winter. 

But the faint, unaccustomed chill of autumn mists was blowing across the 
coast from the Pacific as I set out to visit Ethel Clayton. I shivered as I 
drew my furs around me, and through my mind flashed the hope that every 
Britisher in America harbours, "Oh, I do hope she'll have a real fire!" 

For radiators, although they may be efficient, cleanly, convenient, and 
everything else the ad-writers would have us believe, cannot be considered, 
by any stretch of the imagination, as "cozy." They are not conductive to 
inspiration; and to sit chatting with the fair Ethel around a radiator did 
not by any means appeal to my sense of solid comfort. 

But I need not have feared. Ethel Clayton is a famous actress; but even 
more is she a born home-maker. Somehow her very doorway had a hospitable 
look. (There is a lot of character in doors and doorways--some seem to shout 
at you, "Keep out." while others, in mellifluous tones, murmur, "Oh, DO come 
in!") Ethel Clayton's doorway distinctly belonged to the latter class, and I 
was not surprised when she herself answered my ring, holding out friendly 
hands in spontaneous greeting. 

"This weather!" she said. "You know, we Californians feel very 
aggrieved if we get anything but brilliant sunshine, and when the sea fog 
pays us an occasional visit, we are like butterflies caught in a storm! 

But come into the living-room, and let us settle down by the fire!" 

Ethel Clayton's house is not so much a Los Angeles palace as a restful, 



artistic environment for one of the most charming of filmland's beautiful 
women. (For although the mistress of this Flollywood home is still only in 
her twenties, one thinks of her as something more mature than a girl--maybe 
because she has taken Life, with its joys and its sorrows, more seriously 
than have many woman far older than herself.) Her great living-room is low 
and long, its walls lined with well-filled bookshelves, a grand piano in the 
place of honour. 

On the polished floor are richly shaded rugs from the Orient; there are 
pictures on the neutral-tinted walls--few, but perfect in their choice; while 
pieces of colourful pottery and old pewter vie with each other in capturing 
the high lights of the room. 

"Many of my treasures," said Ethel Clayton, "were picked up by mother, 
my brother and myself when we visited China and Japan last year. Then when 
we motored through France and Italy we could not resist buying more lovely 
things, especially as I was then realizing for the first time in my life the 
joy of buying what I had always longed for to decorate my permanent home out 
here . 

"I have been spending most of the year in New York, working at the Lasky 
Long Island studio, but now, I'm glad to say, they have transferred me to my 
old quarters once again." 

In big, comfortable chairs, on either side of the roaring log fire, 
we established ourselves, Ethel Clayton's small Pekingese canine moving 
reluctantly to the hearth-rug when his mistress demanded that he give up his 
nest among the cushions in my favour. Tea arrived, and I watched my hostess 
in silent admiration as she devoted herself to the all-important matter of 
making the beverage as successfully as "you English people do. I never 
tasted such delicious tea as in London--but, then, we beat you in coffee, 
don't we?" 

I was obliged to confess the truth of this statement. But I decided 
that if there were any deficiency in the tea, it would be more than made up 
by the charm of Ethel Clayton herself. That afternoon she was wearing a 
frock of dull blue, touched at collar and cuffs with white, her pearl 



necklet, platinum and diamond wrist-watch, with circlet ring to match-- 
treasured gifts, I knew, of her dead, but dearly loved and always remembered, 
husband. The firelight glowed on her wavy, red-gold hair, bringing out its 
lights in just the same way as the camera does. A haunting sadness lingered 
in her wide, heavily lashed grey eyes, and as she looked up, and with that 
elusive smile which is one of her great attractions, I felt that, however gay 
and merry she might appear to the world, her intimate friends were right when 
the spoke of her as "dear, serious little Ethel." 

Perhaps it is her natural delight in beautiful, refined surroundings 
that has given Ethel Clayton a certain "air" which is difficult for even the 
loveliest of screen actresses to copy. The picture-producers, wise enough to 
know the value of this subtle charm, are making the most of her gracious and 
alluring personality--rather to Ethel's dismay. 

"I liked my old type of picture best," she said. "It was mostly 
domestic drama, you remember. In those days I had real homes in my films-- 
and I was always a real person. Now I have such elaborate settings and 
wonderful gowns, that I find it a little difficult to portray the true woman 
underneath it all. I know there can be as much human joy and sorrow in a 
palace as in a cottage, but I think I would rather play the young wife 
struggling to find happiness amongst the dear, common, everyday things of 
Life than I would the feted and petted Society queen." 

Doubtless many of my readers will remember Ethel Clayton in her older 
pictures, some of which were "The Blessed Miracle," "A Woman's Wit," 

"The Hidden Scar," "The Bondage of Fear," "The Web of Desire," "His Brother's 
Wife," "Man's Woman," "The Woman Beneath," "The Lion and the Mouse," "The 
Fortune Hunter," "The Wolf," "The Great Divide," "The Sporting Duchess," and 
"Dollars and the Woman." (The two latter, by the way, have lately been given 
second versions by Alice Joyce.) 

"I always think that "Dollars and the Woman" was my best picture," said 
Ethel, tinkling a tiny Japanese bell as a signal to her coloured maid to 
remove the tea service. "My husband was my leading-man in that film--he 
acted opposite me in many of my old Lubin photoplays, and directed me in 



others." 

It was when Ethel Clayton was with World Films that she met Joseph 
Kaufman, whom she afterwards married. They had both signed a contract with 
Famous-Lasky when the influenza epidemic destroyed a partnership which was as 
popular amongst their personal friends as it was amongst their thousands of 
screen-admirers . 

The Californian dusk, rapid as in the tropics, was overtaking us as we 
talked beside the fire. Ethel Clayton rose to light the tall Japanese-shaded 
lamp . 

"Won't you play something first?" I begged. And in the firelit gloom, 
scented with flowers, the slender, red-haired girl played to me--snatches of 
Chopin and Schumann, here and there a curious Oriental chant, or a plaintive 
folk-song reminiscent of the captured peasant folk of Central Europe. 

"I learnt to play in Chicago," she told me, as she came back to the 
warmth and glow of the crackling logs. "And when I returned to the stage, 
after my first few pictures, to appear in Mr. Brady's production of 'The 
Brute,' I found I had to perform quite a difficult pianoforte selection 
during one of the acts. So, of course, I had to study and practise again for 
a while, and then, following the advice of some of the musical critics who 
had seen the play, I gave several concerts in New York and Washington and 
Boston. " 

Ethel Clayton speaks casually and unaffectedly indeed regarding her 
talents. Her books are her chief delight, and she is a great reader. 

"I hope it doesn't sound too terribly unsociable," she said, with her 
faintly wistful, flickering smile illuminating her charming face, "but I love 
solitude. My mother lives with me, you know, and my brother Donald spends 
much of his time here; but we are a very quiet family. Things are a good 
deal livelier in the vacations, for my small niece and my husband's ten-year- 
old son, who are both away at school, come home to us then. I am very, very 
fond of them, and am looking forward to the time when the girl, especially, 
will be grown-up, and a real companion to me. 

Ethel Clayton is the despair of Hollywood's gay set. She is lovely and 



fascinating enough to be a welcome visitor at all social functions, but, 
instead, most of her spare time is spent amongst her books, or in her 
beautiful garden. 

We spoke of the latter. "I love the outdoors," she said, "and I do lots 
of my own garden work. Everyone admires the result, too, which is 
comforting! You must come to tea with me again when the sun is out, and we 
will picnic under the big elm-tree." 

"Tell me about your start in pictures," I suggested, as the charm of the 
firelight and the star combined threatened to steal over me, diverting my 
attention from the serious work in hand. 

"To begin with, I was on the stage. That in itself was sheer accident. 
E. H. Sothern was in Chicago, and needing some supers for his Shakespearean 
crowd scenes, he applied to the head of my school for permission to engage 
the English literature class. It was a wonderful adventure for us, as you 
can imagine! I enjoyed it so much that nothing would satisfy me but a 
dramatic career, and although my beginning was humble (a place in the chorus 
of Chicago's old La Salle Theatre), my ambition was boundless. Then I 
ventured to New York, but was not there long, for they quickly signed me as a 
member of a stock company in Minneapolis. About seven years ago I was with 
Lew Cody's stock organisation in Vermont, when the Lubin Film Company offered 
me a hundred-and-seventy-five dollars a week if I would try picture work with 
them. 

"'I can't do anything so good for you,' said Lew, when I told him of the 
offer. 'Take it, and I'll find someone else to fill your place.' But not 
all of my friends were so encouraging. You see, I had achieved a good deal 
of success on the stage, having been in the original New York production of 
'The Lion and the Mouse' and 'The Country Boy.' It seemed like giving up a 
certainty for a risk, but I took the chance, and have never regretted it. 

"My first years at film work were spent in 'thrillers' in Philadelphia , 
where Lubin produced their famous two- and three-reelers . Amongst other of 
my adventures there, I was introduced to the cowboy. Then I went to the 
World, in those days under the leadership of William A. Brady. Mr. Brady 



induced me to go back to the stage for a while, but I missed the fascination 
of camera work, and I soon returned to the studio. Then came my contract 
with Famous-Lasky , and I have made a number of pictures for them, both here 
and in New York. " 

Some of these later films that Ethel Clayton has starred in have been 
enormously popular. Every picturegoer will remember "Woman's Weapons," "The 
Mystery Girl," "The Girl Who Came Back," " Maggie Pepper," "Pettigrew's 
Girl," "A Sporting Chance," "More Deadly Than The Male," "Men, Woman and 
Money," "The Thirteenth Commandment," "The Ladder of Lies," "A Lady in Love," 
"The Witch Woman," and "Young Mrs. Winthrop." New films that Ethel Clayton 
has recently completed are "Crooked Streets," "The Price of Possession," "The 
Sins of Rozanne," "A City Sparrow," "Sham," "Wealth," and "Her Own Money"; 
her current picture is called "The Cradle." 

The leading-men of this busy young actress have, naturally, been many 
and varied. "I used to say they always tried out the new directors and 
leading-men on me," she laughed. "I have been 'my first star' to ever so 
many masculine twinklers in the celluloid sky. Harry Myers turned director 
for my benefit. I was Tom Forman's first star when he switched from acting 
to directing, and I was leading-lady to John Bowers in "Justification," one 
of the first two-reelers. Lew Cody and I became co-workers again in "Men, 
Women and Money," and Carlyle Blackwell played opposite me in some of my old 
World pictures. When Jack Holt became a hero instead of a villain, they 
first tried his heroic talents in my films. Now he is to be a star himself." 

"You made 'Crooked Streets' soon after your return from the Orient, 
didn't you?" I asked. 

"Yes, and it felt very curious to be transplanted back again to the 
East. Perhaps you remember that 'Crooked Streets' was made here in Los 
Angeles, but the sets were wonderful. We had the native quarter of Shanghai 
erected on the banks of the great studio tank, while another splendid scene 
was a busy street in the European section of the city. Many scenes actually 
taken in China are inserted here and there, and, of course, numbers of the 
extras engaged for the picture were Chinese emigrants we found in California. 



"The story of 'Crooked Streets' is very exciting, and is written around 
the adventures of a girl detective abroad. In her ramblings through China 
she is almost kidnapped by the minions of a powerful mandarin. Needless to 
say, she is eventually rescued by the hero. I experienced lots of thrills 
myself in making the picture, and although I had ridden in rickshaws in 
China, it was something of a novelty to be using this extremely foreign 
method of conveyance in Los Angeles." 

It was growing dark, and I reluctantly rose to leave. "Come and see the 
sun parlour before you go," and I followed my hostess to the pretty, wicker- 
furnished chintzy room that, in the daytime, caught every ray of the 
brilliant sunshine through its wide windows. 

"Here," said Ethel Clayton, "is my favourite haunt when I wish to be 
quite alone to think out a new role. I am not content to leave everything to 
the director in the way many folks imagine we screen players do. I usually 
help to choose my stories, and if a book or a play be selected, I like to 
bring it hear and read and study it until I know it backwards. Then I 
compare the scenario with my own brain-picture of the film-play as it 
suggests itself to me, and we (my director and I) usually talk it over 
together. I like to know in what order the scenes will be taken, too, for 
whilst a film is being made, I forget I am Ethel Clayton, and become for the 
time the character I am portraying. Then, after the last scene has been 
'shot,' I indulge in a short rest, or, perhaps, a motoring or riding trip. 

I love all outdoor sports, and when Don, my brother, is here, he and I are 
friendly opponents at golf." 

I had, somehow, hardly imagined the very domesticated Ethel as an 
outdoor enthusiast; but she assured me that one of her greatest regrets was 
that her work in New York made it difficult for her to keep up her average in 
golf. 

"I swim, too, you know," she continued; "and ride. I learned to ride in 
my Lubin day, and never gave up this most delightful pastime." We had 
returned to the living-room once again. 

: It is a pretty home," I said, turning to Ethel Clayton. "You must be 



very happy here. 


"I am contented, at least. And interested in the world and in my work. 
Maybe we ought not to ask more of Life than that." 

At the doorway of 6928 Hawthorne Avenue, I turned for a last glimpse of 
the firelit room, so eloquent of the personality of its mistress. And with 
that background I shall always picture Ethel Clayton--sweet and sincere, the 
beloved of picturegoers past and present, whether she be gowned in the 
gorgeous creations of the film-costumier's art, or in the simple gingham 
overalls in which she first made willing captives of the millions of hearts 
that hunger for romance. 

Dustin Farnum 

[Taylor directed Farnum in "Ben Blair," "Davy Crockett," "The Parson of 
Panamint," and "North of Fifty-Three."] 


March 7, 1914 
George Blaisdell 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Here's a bit of good news: Dustin Farnum has come over to our side of 
the house. "For keeps?" replied the actor, in answer to a question; "well, 
you never can be absolutely certain, but so far as I can see now I am all 
through with the stage and am going to give my whole energy to the motion 
picture. " 

It was a Saturday morning in the office of the Lasky Company. 

Mr. Farnum was just about to start back to the coast, from which he had 
arrived in New York but a half-dozen days before. He had blown in with the 
blizzard, bearing with him the first print of "The Squaw Man," in the success 
of which he was more than ordinarily concerned. The actor had a sort of mind 
bet on the issue: If the screen production was a "go" he would stick to 



pictures; if, in the opinions of those competent to judge, there should 
appear to be a doubt that the subject was a real picture, he was ready to 
return to the stage. "Just as soon as I can go and get a mighty fine saddle 
I own I will be on my way for our coast studio," said the actor. 

The importance of this decision of Mr. Farnum--to turn his back on a 
branch of his profession in which he has been prominent as well as successful 
and to start another career in the fast expanding New Art--will not be lost 
on his fellow-players of the stage. While it need not be interpreted as 
anything even remotely resembling "the handwriting on the wall," it is bound 
to provide matter for serious thought. Theaters devoted to screen portrayals 
are multiplying rapidly--old-line houses are being converted and many 
handsome structures sans stage and all its historic associated accessories 
are being built. Theaters devoted to the spoken drama distinctly are not 
multiplying, rapidly or otherwise. There's nothing theoretical about the 
situation. It's a condition which even such a distinguished producer as 
David Belasco has recognized by closing "The Good Little Devil" just as its 
screened counterpart goes upon its tentacled way: "The Governor's Lady" and 
"Years of Discretion." Mr. Belasco is quoted as expressing the belief that 
the descending blight is but a passing phase. Mr. Belasco may follow Daniel 
Frohman and be producing pictures yet. We may be sure if that happy time 
come his reputation will suffer no deterioration. 

Mr. Farnum is wise in his day and generation. Fie comes to the screen in 
a period no longer formative. In building up and perfecting public-reaching 
distributing agencies, keen brains have spent millions of dollars. The 
public has been educated to the point where it demands as it has been 
demonstrated it will support the best histrionic skill. Mr. Farnum brings to 
the screen more than this prescribed qualification . Fie brings a personality, 
of commanding height, of generous mold, with a complexion that fills the 
requirements of the inexorable camera--blacl< hair and dark eyes--yet more 
than these there is magnetism: the qualities that make straight appeal to man 
and woman--f rankness , democracy, entire absence of affectation. This may be 
a good place to recall the fact that Mr. Farnum is best known through his 



work in "The Virginian," which will be the next subject produced by the Lasky 
Company. One of the actor’s present associates said he had appeared in that 
play 2,800 times--which statement speaks volumes for the popularity of the 
man and of the subject. After this remarkable success there were several 
years in the "The Squaw Man," and then last year he was with his brother 
William a co-star in "The Littlest Rebel." 

Efforts to draw out Mr. Farnum in regard to stage matters as contrasted 
with those of the screen met with indifferent success. The player was 
enthusiastic over his new work, his associates, and the life in general. 

"Do I like picture work?" he asked. "Indeed I do. I have been an outdoor 
man all my life. I was born and brought up in the country and love horses. 
Pictures appeal to me more than does the stage, where it is study all the 
time. Now there is hardly a moment but what I am taking in new ideas. 

The work is stimulating and exhilarating . I don't think in picture work 
there is involved the mental strain we encounter in playing in the theater 
because there so many little things continually go wrong. 

"In the making of 'The Squaw Man' I found so much to interest me--not 
the least of my entertainment was watching the Indians. Like a boy, when not 
otherwise engaged I just sit around and 'rubbered.' You know the line of 
plays in which I have worked has been of the outdoor typical American sort. 

I have met some fine types of westerners in the last few weeks--the real 
cowboys, not the fourflushers . The real thing are the most charming sort of 
men in the world. I have yet to hear one of them use in the presence of a 
lady a word that anyone on earth could take the least exception to. Their 
gentleness, their simplicity, is remarkable, especially where women are 
concerned. Then again, on the other hand, when they are by themselves there 
is a flow of language plentifully sprinkled with Spanish and Indian epithets 
that would have made Mark Twain gasp. Just take a look at the fine bunch of 
boys in this picture." 

Mr. Farnum escorted his visitor over to a five-foot panoramic view of 
the coast studio with the players lined up in front. "Look at this Texan 
here," he said; "six feet five inches in height, and every inch a man--the 



real thing. Here's a champion roper and here's a champion rider," and so on 
down the line. There was a good word for each. If these men so appeal to 
the player it follows the player appeals to them--that there is established 
between them a bond that makes for the success of any production in which 
they may be engaged... 

"Yes, I'll say again, I like the life," continued the player, as we 
resumed our chairs. "Why, I get up at 6 or 6:30 o'clock in the morning, and 
by the time it is 8 or 9 o'clock at night I am perfectly ready to go to bed. 
Sleep? Like a log. As to the chances a man takes in pictures. Yes, he 
does. So does a man crossing Broadway, where often the taxicabs are as 
dangerous as anything in pictures. 

"One might have thought a new organization going to the coast would have 
been regarded by the established companies as an intruder. Not only was 
there nothing of the sort, but everyone was only too willing to do for us 
everything a man could do. It was a case of 'Come on out and use our studios 
or any part of our plant you desire.' It was great. Do you know the 

Photoplayers have got a fine home in Los Angeles? I met a lot of mighty good 

fellows there. Am I going to join them? Why, I am up for membership now. 

"The success of 'The Squaw Man' is due to the manner in which it was 
made--the cleverness of direction and the way the whole thing was handled by 
everyone concerned. In nine weeks we have located grounds, engaged actors 
and built a studio, carpenter shop and scene dock. Just bear in mind we had 
twenty-one days of rain. I never saw such a conglomeration of weather in my 
life." 

The conversation swung around to the particular phase of the play just 
completed, from which the name was taken--the intermarriage of the white and 
the Indian. Reference was made to the portrayal of Nat-u-Rich by Redwing, 
the daughter of a Ute chief. "You know," said Mr. Farnum, "the minute a man 

marries a squaw he is taboo. I think, though, there are extenuating 

circumstances--that the scenario of this play creates such a situation that 
no man with a heart in him can fail to forgive. Yes, Redwing was splendid in 
her portrayal. Let me tell you a couple of incidents that interested me. 



One of them goes to prove that no matter how much civilization an Indian has 
had there will be an adherence to tradition. Little Redwing came to me one 
day when we were getting near the end of the picture and told me she had a 
beautiful pair of horns from a long-horned Texas steer which one of her 
relatives had mounted and of which she would like to make me a present. 
Naturally surprised and perhaps pleased, I tried to tell her how much I would 
appreciate the gift and how extremely generous she was, when I noticed her 
looking at me very fixedly. 'Just say yes or no,' she said shortly. In 
spite of education she got right down to cases. 

"When we were rehearsing the scene where the baby is taken from 
Nat-u-Rich to be sent back to England, this pure-blooded Indian girl broke 
down and went into hysterics. It was pitiful. It was twenty-five minutes 
before we could proceed with the picture. In all my years on the stage I 
never saw anything like it. It was absolutely the reverse of everything we 
have been taught about Indians." 

Elsie Ferguson 

[Taylor directed Ferguson in "Sacred and Profane Love."] 


September 1922 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Had Pygmalion lived in the twentieth century, an astute Editor in all 
probability would have commissioned him to interview Elsie Ferguson. For 
there is something suggestive of bringing a marble "Galatea" to life when one 
seeks to discover the deeper emotions of this statuesque star. She hides so 
much that is human behind a deceptively cold and dignified exterior. Yet, if 
you are patient and talk to her of the work that she loves, of the artistic 
future of the film, and of her picturesque home in the Californian Hills, 
then, like the goddess of legend, she sheds her statue-like pose and radiates 



her love of life. 

I watched her clear grey-green eyes change from coldness to warmth and 
enthusiasm as I chatted to her in a dressing-room of wonderful mauves and 
purples at the ornate white studios at Long Island. 

I had been piloted through a vast glass-roofed chamber strung with 
glaring lights that gazed down on resplendent sets like giant watching eyes, 
then up three flights of winding stairs to the sanctuary where Elsie Ferguson 
awaited. It was all rather like a presentation at Court, for many uniformed 
keepers of doors had to be passed before I was ushered into the august 
presence of one whom I was interviewing on behalf of her subjects, the 
picture "fans." Certainly she heightened this illusion of regal 
impressiveness. She was very stately as she crossed from her dressing-table 
and held out a jeweled hand with much of the dignity that I would imagine 
Queen Elizabeth affected when she extended her greetings to Sir Francis Drake 
before the curious eyes of courtiers. Yet her manner did not suggest 
affectation. She was rather like a beautiful oil painting that commanded 
respect through the artistry that had created it. 

Nature has fashioned Elsie Ferguson on aristocratic lines, from 
burnished Titian hair to her slender, shapely feet, and she has been given am 
imperious tilt of the head, and a stately, swaying walk. Such physical 
attractions do not reveal the entire Elsie Ferguson. Beneath this attractive 
combination of charm there is the thoughtful, emotional woman who places her 
love of artistry before empty pride, and prefers her books and simple home 
interests to the limelight of public life with which an appreciative world 
would envelop her. 

"Sit down and have some tea" was her very human greeting, and my visions 
of Queens and Courts faded, and I saw in their stead an attractive hostess 
presiding with simple charm over dainty blue-enameled tea cups. 

"I love to have colour around me," she confessed, noticing my admiring 
glance at the delicate shades of her dressing-room decorations. "When I am 
working before the camera, amidst settings that are bright with colour, I am 
always happy; but it is very sad, I think, when lovely shades of rose, orange 



or blue are turned into greys or whites on the screen." 

She spoke slowly and thoughtfully, as is her custom; and although she 
was discussing little that was really serious, there was a wistful sadness in 
her eyes. Elsie Ferguson's face is made for tragedy. It may be a trick of 
the shadowed light that lurks beneath her eyes, or the droop of the corners 
of her mouth of coral-red that creates this suggestion of pathos. Yet it is 
an expression that the screen has so often caught during her emotional 
characterisations. 

"When you came to the screen from the stage, no doubt you missed the 
atmosphere of colour-music, and the inspiration of large audiences that you 
knew behind the footlights?" I suggested, carrying on her train of thought. 

She nodded her regal head with a reminiscent light in her eyes. 

"It was difficult at first," she told me. "Do you know that after 
playing before huge audiences in the theatres, I found in the film studios 
that I could not give my best work if there was even one stranger on the set 
whose presence was only prompted by curiosity. One pair of watching eyes 
which I felt were not sympathetic were more trying to me before the cameras 
than a thousand people gazing at me from beyond the footlights." 

"Temperament," I suggested. 

"I know that I have a reputation for what people call 'fireworks,'" she 
replied with a smile. "But I do not really stamp and storm if things go 
wrong in the studios. That would be fatal for an artiste who is at all 
highly strung. If one lets their nerves get out of hand, the cameras are 
going to punish you. For, in emotional work such as mine, the greatest self- 
control is needed. That is a curious phase of dramatic acting. The more 
frenzied you may appear on the screen, the greater the self-repression needed 
to reflect the varying depths of emotion, in accordance with the length of 
the scene determined by the producer." 

As she sipped her tea, I noticed the character in her hands, the power 
in her long, slim fingers and the narrow, shapely palms, to suggest sympathy 
or tragedy. My mind went back to those hands as I had seen them gliding over 
the tangled hair of the dissolute Diaz in "Sacred and Profane Fove." There 



Elsie Ferguson indicated how she has the true artistic sense of expressing 
emotion with subtle mannerisms that with the clever actress do much to take 
the place of the spoken word on the screen. 

"You found the part of 'Carlotta' in 'Sacred and Profane Love' an 
exhausting one?" I asked her. 

"Had I not had a sympathetic director," she assured me, "it would have 
been very difficult at times. I do not think many people realise the 
importance of an understanding producer when a temperamental artiste is 
playing before the cameras. If anyone shouts at me, my creative powers seems 
to shrink into nothing. A really human producer can bring the best work out 
of one, rather like a musician reflecting the clearest notes from a delicate 
instrument . " 

Elsie Ferguson loves her work. You can see how her heart is in the 
studios, where the arc-lamps glare and the cameras whirl the thousands of 
feet of celluloid through the velvet-lined slots from early morning till 
dusk. As she talked of films in general, and her own in particular, her 
former self-repression gave way to an enthusiasm that brought animation to a 
face that was still more beautiful now that something of the mask of 
sensitive shyness had gone. 

She told me how she admired Fitzmaurice, and that he invariably inspired 
her work. "Talking on my temperament," she said, with a quiet smile; "it was 
Fitzmaurice who, a little time ago, made me repeat a scene beneath drenching 
water pipes. I had to climb into a brougham dressed in a Victorian gown of 
purple velvet, and decorated with delicate lace ruffles. The 'studio' rain 
came down and soaked me, and whilst I stood cold and bedraggled at the side 
of the set, I heard the ominous warning that a re-take would be necessary. 
There had been a mistake with the cameras, and only half the scene had been 
taken ! 

"I had to spend the best part of a day renovating my costume. Perhaps I 
should have been angry if the sympathetic Fitzmaurice had not looked so 
worried and apologetic; so, instead, I laughed over it all. It is the human 
touch in the studio that does so much to make things work smoothly. If there 



were more sympathetic directors, there would be less heard about 
temperamental film artistes." 

Whilst we were on the subject of the male sex. I endeavoured to 
discover if she had any favourite man--on the screen, of course, for Elsie 
Ferguson is very happily married to Thomas Clarke, a New York banker. This 
alliance has provided still further evidence for those who advocate the 
marriage of contrasting natures. For the husband of the Fasky star is a 
shrewd business man, well known for his practical, commercial acumen. He is 
very dissimilar in temperament to the highly strung Elsie, yet their marriage 
is one of the real romances of filmdom. 

"Playing, as I do, such varied emotional roles," she told me, "the quest 
for an ideal leading man is a difficult one. If I found him, I should have 
him to play with me in every picture. It is a question of adaptability to 
the part that has to be presented. 

"Whilst I am actually appearing with one of my screen-lovers, I always 
imagine that they are ideal, but that does not mean that they would appeal to 
me in a different characterisation . Conrad Nagel was a sympathetic lover in 
'Sacred and Profane Fove,' who helped my portrayal of the temperamental 
'Carlotta' to a very large extent. But Pedro de Cordoba, in 'Barbary Sheep,' 
was just as much an ideal to me whilst we were playing together. It is not 
fickleness, but just an appreciation of character-presentation , as it fits 
into the scheme of the picture at the moment. In 'The Rise of Jenny 
Cushing,' I was happy to run away with Elliott Dexter, but some time after I 
was just as ready to give my happiness in life into the keeping of Wyndam 
Standing in 'Eyes of the Soul,' for the purposes of the picture." 

To hear Elsie Ferguson talk of her film characters is to realise that 
they are very real to her. She has the soul of the artiste behind her work, 
and she carries in her memory mental portraits of the parts she has played, 
and those that her fellow-artists have presented with her, very much as one 
treasures an album of photographs of very dear friends. 

She told me laughingly that she had committed so many murders on the 
film, and been associated with death in various violent forms, that she often 



wondered what the great world of picturegoers thought of her real life 
character . 

"It was rather a relief to me," she added, "when I advertised for the 
loan of a child in my picture, 'The Lie,' to be met with an overwhelming 
number of offers from trusting mothers. It proved that they had not lost 
faith in my integrity." 

In reality, Elsie Ferguson, in choosing sad and poignant phases of life 
as the vehicle for her screen presentations, has discovered what is 
undoubtedly her flair. She has a touch of fatalism in her eyes which she can 
accentuate with extraordinary impressiveness; and many will remember the 
realistic desolation and despair in her face when she gazed on the still form 
of 'Ispenlove' after he had shot himself for love of her in 'Sacred and 
Profane Love.' It was more than acting. It was an expression of the natural 
sadness that so often exists in those of an introspective nature. 

There is something suggestive of her nature in the quietude of her 
dressing-room, which is situated away from the noise and turmoil of the great 
studios below. It is rather like a study, for books line one side of the 
room, and tables covered with photograph albums are scattered about the 
spacious apartment. 

She confessed to me that she was always a little afraid that the 
mechanical side of picture production might affect her creative acting. 

"Although I naturally admire the science that lies behind the work of a 
modern studio," she said, "I think that a sensitive artiste should endeavour 
to disassociate herself from it as much as possible. When I am playing, 

I always visualise a vast invisible audience, and do not think of the 
inscrutable camera lens or the hissing arc-lamps." 

"That must have been difficult when you first came to the studios?" 

I asked. 

She smiled reminiscently. 

"I always remember in my first picture, 'Barbary Sheep,' how the 
director told me that I had to walk on to a balcony and express my pleasure 
at the delight of a wonderful moonlight night. The sky on that occasion was 



a huge backdrop of painted canvas, and the night breeze emanated from a 
creaking electric fan a few yards from my elbow. Of course, since then I 
have acted amidst beautiful natural surroundings in the country, and in 
picturesque houses. Yet that has always made me admire the pioneers in 
pictures who knew little of the wonderful settings amidst which modern 
artistes appear. Registering emotions before canvas backgrounds and similar 
crudities of the early days of the films must have been very trying." 

Like Gloria Swanson, Elsie Ferguson has the fear that the beautiful 
clothes that invariably accompany her screen characterisations may suggest to 
the picture public that to a large extent she relies on dress to secure 
effect. 

"I welcomed the part of the down-trodden slum girl in 'The Rise of 
Jennie Cushing,' for, on that occasion, I was able to dispense with elaborate 
costume. " 

It is in keeping with her love of the open air that she studies most of 
her film parts lying in a hammock in the garden of her Hollywood home. 

The shrill voice of the studio boy announcing that Miss Ferguson was 
wanted in the studios brought my pygmalion quest to a close. The Galatea of 
the films again became a statuesque figure as she rose, her slim form 
suggesting stately height with the light of the window throwing it into sharp 
relief against the mauves and purple of the decorations. 

The dreamy veil had again fallen over her expressive eyes, but as I 
shook her shapely hand, I knew that I had secured a glimpse of the real Elsie 
Ferguson that has never yet been conveyed from the screen. 

May McAvoy 

[Taylor directed McAvoy in "Morals" and "The Top of New York."] 


June 1922 



Harriette Underhill 
PICTURE-PLAY 

May McAvoy doesn't seem to be one bit spoiled, but I am quite sure that 
she is, because she couldn't very well help being so. 

In the first place she is only nineteen years old and despite all the 
talk about falling stars and falling salaries her salary is soaring somewhere 
between that of the vice president and the president. Perhaps it is not 
quite so big as Mr. Harding's, but, I infer, it must stack up very well 
beside the one received by Mr. Coolidge for being assistant president of the 
United States. At the time I write all of the ad lib, directors are fighting 
over her trying to get her to promise to go in their next picture if she can 
get a leave of absence, and her press agent is going about with a memorandum 
in his hand which reads, "See Miss X — at eleven at the Hotel Grandum for 
interview; see Mr. B. at twelve-thirty at the Atlas for story; meet Miss H. 
at one for luncheon and interview; be at Bazaar of Little Mothers at four- 
thirty to sell chances; be at home five-thirty to receive six interviewers; 
be at Hotel Clarissa to address Woman's Club on 'Better Pictures' at eight 
o'clock," and so on. Poor May McAvoy! 

Recently we have been deeply interested in a story of motion-picture 
life which ran serially in a weekly magazine. The stars are treated by the 
author with beautiful levity, and one of the things he writes about is 
"Merton's" mixed feelings when he pores over the fan magazines. Merton 
marvels that all of the celebrities, whose very names set his heart to 
pounding madly, should be so unspoiled and simple and home loving. It seems 
that each interviewer goes into the sacred presence in fear and trepidation, 
and comes out feeling that he or she never has met such a truthful, generous, 
unaffected soul. The men are all so noble and true. The women are all so 
beautiful, intelligent, cultured, simple, natural, and devoted. And as we 
read that part of the story we wondered if our interviews sounded like that 
to people who read them. 

The fact that one or two of them have made the people we wrote about 
angry is, of course, an encouraging sign. People don't usually get mad at 



you because you have said that they are noble--and true and beautiful and 
faithful . 

At any rate it made us think--a thing every one should do once in a 
while--and we wondered if we wrote those banal and pleasant things which ring 
about as true as a lead nickel. So we resolved to put on our glasses as a 
precaution against any mental astigmatism and see our future interviewees AS 
THEY REALLY ARE, or at the very least, as they really appear to us. 

May McAvoy is beautiful in a quaint, unobtrusive way; her coloring and 
her features are perfect and yet we waited for her in the lobby of one of the 
big hotels for luncheon and did not recognize her. When we met her, we said, 
"I didn't even see you. You don't make the most of yourself." 

"I don't want to," she replied. "I hate being recognized." 

All around were smart-looking flappers with short skirts and woolen 
stockings and bobbed hair flying, and Miss McAvoy wore a plain little brown 
coat suit and a mushroom hat just the blue of her eyes, and let me say right 
here that May McAvoy has the most beautiful eyes we ever saw. They are a 
regular marine blue and about twice as big as other people's; and the lashes 
are jet black and stick out all around like fringe. She is a regular Irish 
beauty--marvelous pink-and-white skin and black, wavy hair. She is not five 
feet tall and weighs only about ninety pounds and still she is plump. So you 
can see what a tiny thing she is, this girl who gave such a wistfully sweet 
performance in "Sentimental Tommy." 

It is less than four years since Miss McAvoy started her career in 
motion pictures and then she was cast for a little girl who went to the 
corner grocery to buy some sugar for her ma to use in baking pies. The film 
was an advertisement of a certain kind of sugar and that was all; but little 
May, who was only fifteen years old, put her heart and soul in that role. 

Just previous to that she had had a letter of introduction to the casting 
director of one of the biggest film companies and, while he admired her 
beauty he feared her inexperience. But after the sugar picture it was 
different. He went to look at that, saw that little May photographed, as he 
expressed it, "like a million dollars," and engaged her. He realized as soon 



as he saw her on the screen that the camera had a way of getting at her soul, 
and that is what any director is eager for. If the camera doesn't find that 
quality, it's because there is no soul or possibly because it's so hidden 
beneath other things. 

But Miss McAvoy is so close to nature that you can almost hear the birds 
sing as you talk to her, and while we were quite frank to say that that isn't 
our idea of life at all, Miss McAvoy seems to be perfectly happy. She was 
stopping at one of the biggest hotels here in New York and yet she arose at 
six o'clock, about the time a lot of us New York folks are getting ready to 
call it a night. She is out of the hotel at eight. She had three weeks' 
vacation to spend in New York and she spent one of those weeks in New 
Hampshire ! 

"I really don't care for New York at all any more," she said, "although 
I was born here. I want to go back to California as fast as ever I can get 
there and never leave it again." 

"But you haven't any theaters out there," we ventured, "I mean any new 
plays. " 

"I don't care for the theater and one new play a year satisfies me," 
replied Miss McAvoy, while our own idea of the promised land is one long 
Rialto bounded on the north and south by a shopping district. Here, too, 

Miss McAvoy disagreed with us. 

"Oh, I think shopping is the greatest bore on earth!" 

Now fancy any one having several hundreds of dollars a week to spend for 
clothes and not spending it. 

"That is why I always am glad when I have a character part to play. 

I do not care for clothes, and I do not think I wear them well." 

"What do you care most for in the world?" we asked. 

"Dogs," replied Miss McAvoy, without an instant's hesitation. And right 
here Larry Trimble joined the party to beg Miss McAvoy to star in his next 
picture which he is going to make with "Strongheart , " that wonderful German 
police dog. But Miss McAvoy seemed dubious. 

"I think dogs are so much more interesting than people that I don't 



believe any one has a chance doing a picture with a cleaver dog like 
Strongheart. It would be lots of fun but bad business, I'm afraid." 

Miss McAvoy is a Paramount star, but she is going to have a vacation or 
a leave of absence or something of the sort, and she had contemplated making 
a picture during the vacation, that is why all of the directors were around 
interrupting the interview, and we didn't blame them. If we were a producer 
we should certainly pick out May McAvoy or Lillian Gish unless the part 
demanded an Elsie Ferguson or a Pola Negri. Because we so unreservedly 
approve of Miss McAvoy and her screen methods it seemed strange her ideas of 
how to spend one's days and nights should be so different from our own. She 
believes in the early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise maxim, and she loves to live 
in the country. She doesn't like New York, while the only reason we ever 
leave it is so we may have the pleasure of coming back to it. 

Miss McAvoy said that when she first went in pictures she did nothing 
but sister parts. She was sister to Madge Kennedy in "The Perfect Lady," and 
she bore the same relationship to Marguerite Clark in "Mrs. Wiggs" and to 
Florence Reed in "The Woman Linder Oath." Then began a cycle of wives. She 
was the "other wife" in J. Stuart Blackton's "My Husband's Other Wife;" the 
"woman" with Herbert Rawlinson in "Man and His Woman," and just a wife in 
"The Truth About Husbands." 

Her first really big part came in "Sentimental Tommy." And immediately 
after this she was elevated to stardom. Every one looked forward, eagerly, 
to her first picture, and when it came, oh, what a flop! It was called 
"A Private Scandal . " 

"I made that picture in nineteen days," said Miss McAvoy, and she 
forestalled the retort discourteous, by saying, "I know it looked it." 

Jack Pickford 


[Taylor directed Jack Pickford in "The Varmint," "Jack and Jill," "Tom 



Sawyer," "Huck and Tom," "The Spirit of '17," "His Majesty Bunker Bean," and 
"Mile-A-Minute Kendall."] 


October 8, 1921 
Billie Blenton 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

Jack Pickford frantically rushed with A1 Green, co-director of "Lord 
Fauntleroy," through part of the cutting of their latest directorial efforts 
and then raced madly to the Los Angeles station in time to catch the express 
to New York. 

Arrived in New York, the pair continued their racing and were so 
successful that they managed to arrive with Doug and Mary at the opening of 
"The Three Musketeers" in New York. 

Jack stayed on in New York. Co-director Green entrained the next day 
for the Coast and only ten days later returned to New York with the print of 
"Lord Fauntleroy" that was shown at the Apollo Theatre, New York, Thursday, 
September 15th. 

Jack, in the meantime, was perfecting plans for his own picture, which 
is called "The Tailor Made Man," being the screen version of the comedy drama 
in which Grant Mitchell starred on Broadway and on the road for several 
years. Jack coveted this picture. So he went about the tedious job of 
getting it. Which he did. 

We chanced to drop into the United Artists offices, the other day, and 
caught a glimpse of Doug and Jack earnestly conversing in the front office. 
We'd already had a few words with Doug, but not with Jack. 

"Want to see Jack?" asked Charlie Moyer, in charge of publicity for the 
concern. 

We nodded agreement. No sooner said than done. We found a quiet place 
in the projection room. 

"We saw you at the opening of 'The Three Musketeers,'" somewhat 
deliberately. "You looked fatigued." 

"I was," his rather sallow, sober face lighted. And then we observed 



that Jack has a most expressive pair of brown eyes. This characteristic must 
run in the Pickford family. 

"In fact, I only had a short time to freshen up before going to the 
theatre. " 

"And how do you like directing?" we interrogated . 

"Oh, it's all right." 

"Fauntleroy is your first--no, you’ve directed other pictures haven't 
you?" fumbling with memory. 

"Yes. I co-directed sister in 'Through the Back Door.'" 

"Has directing superseded your first love--acting?" 

"No. It certainly hasn't." He warmed with the interest inspired by a 
subject so near his heart. "I've skipped from directing to acting now and am 
working on my first Jack Pickford Production, which United Artists will 
release-- 'The Tailor Made Man.' Al--Director Green," he elucidated, "and 
myself have already shot many of the exteriors here in New York. There are 
scenes in Wall Street, taken during the rush hours of the day and night. 

There are subway scenes, which we took around three or four in the morning. 
These scenes represent the rush hour in the underground. Of course, we had 
to secure permission to take them and then had to assemble a group of extras 
and the necessary mechanical paraphernalia . We took scenes of a beautiful 
Fifth Avenue mansion and numerous shots on Broadway." 

"Now you're all set to forge ahead?" 

He acquiesced. "While Sister and Doug are on the other side I use 
Mary's studio. Doug wants Mr. Green and myself to come over when we finish 
my picture and direct him in a big special. But that won't be for many 
months yet." 

We remembered that Doug had told us he would probably make a picture on 
the other side provided he and Mary decided to go. Just what type picture it 

will be is a matter to conjure with, but it is sure to sustain the high 

standard set by 'The Three Musketeers' and, who can tell, maybe it will be 

the picturization of a classic indigenous to the country in which he is 
residing at the time, for a year and a half on the other side is a long time, 



and you can never tell what may happen. 

"But I prefer acting to directing just now," averred Jack. "After all, 
there is as much worry and responsibility connected with this phase as with 
the other." 

We recalled some of his last pictures for Goldwyn and wondered, half- 
hesitatingly , whether they had caused him any worry. Accordingly we gingerly 
crept around the subject to ask: 

"Did you enjoy making your Goldwyn pictures?" 

He gazed at us with a bit of compunction. "I can't say I did enjoy 
making the last few anyway. I didn't like the stories. Which was largely 
the reason Goldwyn and I parted. I turned down one story after another, not 
through perversity, but because they were unsuitable. And you know, when a 
star does that he accused of temperament and all that goes with it. 

"There is one picture I made for Goldwyn that I hope to buy back some 
day and make again. That is John Fox, Jr.'s 'Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.'" He sighed, rather abjectly. "I was bitterly disappointed with that 
picture. I, myself, suggested the story to Mr. Goldwyn and enthused him with 
the idea of making it. Then what happened? It was turned over to a scenario 
writer who treated it frightfully. The directorial end was put in the hands 
of a man who somehow or other failed to grasp the bigness and beauty of the 
story. 

"Why," his eyes glistened, "one scene which, aside from its actual 
beauty and pathos, would have been novel on the screen, was CUT." He flung 
his hands out in helpless anger. "That was the scene where Chad, the boy, 
comes home from the 'Settlement' to find his beloved dog being tried for 
sheep murder. Never has a dog trial been conducted on the screen. But," 
a shrug, "that was cut." 

"We never saw the picture," diffidently, "largely because 'The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come' is one of our ideal stories and we were afraid to 
see the screen version. 

"Well, I'm glad you didn't see it," asserted Jack. "I wouldn't go 


myself. 



At this inauspicious moment, who should come in but Doug, himself. 

He smiled a greeting and turned to Jack to inquire: "When are they going to 
show ' Fauntleroy? ' " 

"As soon as Mary comes." 

"Well, she's here now," said Doug. 

Which meant our reluctant exit, for to be so near and yet so far from 
seeing the highly spoken of and eagerly awaited special production was a form 
of subtle cruelty that didn't chime in with finely keyed feelings. However, 
we pacified ourself, tomorrow night is the big opening and we'll be there 
with Mary and Doug and Jack and Al Green and all of the celebrities and near- 
celebrities that can push, shove and be pushed and shoved into the confines 
of the Apollo Theatre. 

Jack rose to bid us good-bye, his slim, neat figure, about five feet 
six, slightly stooped in the semi-hunch that is so characteristic . 

Before we departed, however, we learned about Jack's beloved White 
Eagle, the Arab horse that had once belonged to Doug, but which he had given 
to Jack on his twenty-fifth birthday. Jack uses an English jockey saddle--it 
looked to us like an onion skin affair--because he can take fences better 
unhindered than he would be able to on a broad Western saddle with a horn 
that would press into him when leaning forward for the jump. 

It was good to meet Jack. He's a nice boy. 

Theodore Roberts 

[Taylor directed Roberts in "The Varmint," "Judy of Rogue's Harbor," and "The 
Furnace. "] 


February 1920 
Emma Lindsay-Squier 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 



I had intended to talk to Theodore Roberts about pictures exclusively. 
They told me at the Lasky studio that he had more roles to his credit than 
any other actor on the screen, besides a multitude of Thespian 
interpretations given in his forty years on the legitimate and vaudeville 
stages. So, as I walked up the hill that leads to his Hollywood castle, 

I planned a perfectly splendid conversational outline, commencing with how 
did he like motion pictures and ending with what did he think of the future 
of the cinema. 

But--you know about the best laid plans of mice and interviewers. 

As I waited in the cool dimness of a Jacobean period library, I heard his 
wife calling to him in the back yard. Then I heard her say something about 
putting on a collar, and there was a murmur of conversation I couldn't catch. 
And when he came in to greet me, he didn't have a collar on, and I could have 
hugged him. He didn't even apologize for it, just said that he was busy 
working in the yard, and wouldn't I like to come out and see his animals and 
his trees. 

I mentally tore up the outline and went out with him into the back yard. 
How CAN one talk art to a man who won't wear a collar and who looks like a 
sea-captain on shore leave? 

"I'm just getting the yard fixed up," he told me, pointing out the 
Japanese sunken garden, with trick bridges and weeping willows and things. 
"I'm going to have some kennels for my Airedales--I raise them, you know, as 
a hobby--and over here will be an aviary for my prize pigeons and tame 
seagulls--birds are a hobby with me, too-and over there will be a concrete 
swimming pool where Mrs. Roberts and I can take a daily plunge." 

"Is that a hobby, too?" I broke in, facetiously, but he answered in all 
seriousness, "Indeed, it is. I need rigorous exercise to keep me in trim for 
my work at the studio." 

Since he HAD mentioned studio, I felt that it wouldn't be inapropos to 
say something about pictures, so I told him that he was reported to hold the 
championship in the movie world for versatility and for having more roles to 
his credit than any other actor on the screen. He nodded, rather absent- 



mindedly, keeping an eye on the man who was hauling dirt from the swimming 
pool excavation. 

"Yes, I've played a great many roles, both in the legitimate and the 
movies," he acknowledged. "My stage career commenced in 1880, and I played 
everything from Shylock to Simon Legree, and ran the gamut of dramatic 
characterizations from Svengali and King Lear to lighter roles such as the 
County Chairman in the play of that name and Falstaff in 'The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.' Then I toured the country in my own vaudeville sketch and, five 
years ago, went into pictures. Since then I've averaged one role a month, 
sometimes more, so you can figure out how many parts that is--and that will 
be enough shop talk, won't it?" He broke off abruptly, turning his keen, 
humorous grey eyes on me. 

I said it would, because I did want to see his Airedale dogs, which were 
woofing at the top of their lungs to attract his attention, and his tame sea- 
gulls, which were with the pigeons in the flying pen, screaming to the high 
heavens that they wanted food immediately, if not sooner. So we inspected 
the kennels, and I was sniffed at by "Boy Scout" and "Friar Tuck," and had my 
face licked affectionately by "Lady." Then we went over to the flying pens, 
where his prize pigeons, enormous Runts, were strutting and cooing, and the 
tame sea-gulls, "Pete" and "Repeat," flew on his shoulders and hands. 

"I'm particularly fond of sea-gulls," Mr. Roberts told me, as "Pete" 
snapped at his meerschaum cigar-holder . "You know, it is practically 
impossible to tame them, but I got these fellows when they were just 
fledglings. It was on the Santa Cruz Islands, where the Cecil De Mille 
company was making the shipwreck scenes for 'Male and Female.' I took the 
part of Lord Loam, and one of the carpenters brought me these birds, just 
hatched. We all took a hand at raising them, and when we left the islands, 

I brought them back with me. When the aviary is finished they'll have a 
miniature lake to swim around in--it's a hobby of mine to provide natural 
surroundings as nearly as possible for all my pets." 

"How did you enjoy the strenuous scenes in 'Male and Female'?" I asked, 
when we sat down--on a sawhorse--to watch the pigeons. 



"They were--well, interesting," affirmed the veteran character actor. 
"The days on the island were strenuous ones. I was dressed in pajamas and in 
never occurred to me that I would suffer from sunburn, but my ankles were 
exposed, and they were fairly baked in two days. I had to hobble around on 
improvised crutches except when I was working in the picture. 

"The role I like best?" he echoed, in response to my question. 

"Oh, that's hard to say. I rather enjoyed Wealth in ' Everywoman , ' but for 
real artistic value, I liked the part of the old rounder in 'Old Wives for 
New' --you remember, the old fellow who is shot by the girl he snubbed. And 
on the legitimate stage," he went on, reminiscently, "I enjoyed doing Shylock 
better than any other character. You see so few convincing portrayals of 
that character. He is depicted mostly as a scurrilous Jew with an enormous 
lust for gold and a vicious spirit that is satisfied only with blood, while 
as a matter of fact, Shakespeare has given him no speeches that are not full 
of dignity and forcefulness, while is whole personality is that of a leader, 
not of a mongrel money-lending foreigner. I tried to make him the 
representative of a race--and a human being." 

I found myself thinking that it WAS possible to talk art without a 
collar, but Mr. Roberts was through for the time being. 

"Come see my trees," he invited. "Trees are a hobby of mine and I have 
a few rare ones in the yard." 

The one he pointed out looked like a live oak, but it was a cork tree, 
he told me. My idea of corks has always been vague; I rather thought they 
grew in bottles, but it seems not. Mr. Roberts cut a slice of the bark for 
me, and it was cork, just the same as you'd see in a bottle of--er--catsup , 
and he told me that he could have made a fortune off his tree in pre- 
prohibition days, but that he had bought it too late. Then there was a 
"butterfly" tree, with flowers of flaming orange and leaves that looked like 
butterfly wings and that fold together at night. They, too, are very rare, 
and will not grow where there is frost; and Mr. Roberts told me, 
impressively, his house was just two blocks beyond the frost belt in 
Hollywood--otherwise he couldn't have a butterfly-tree. 



When he had shown me his shrubbery, I asked point-blank how many other 
hobbies he had, and he laughed, showing white teeth and crinkly wrinkles 
around his eyes. 

"Quite a few, he confessed. "In the first place, there's art--you see, 

I come from a family of artists. My father painted very well indeed, and so 
does my sister. I was told, when young, by a famous artist that I ought to 
follow that career, but I inclined towards the stage. However, I paint, draw 
and 'sculp,' collect paintings and furniture and--oh, yes," he interrupted 
himself again in his abrupt fashion, "I mustn't forget my hobby of correct 
make-up--that is a very important one." He led the way to the Japanese 
gardens and we sat beside the tiny lily pond while he talked about this most 
"important" hobby of his. 

"I have always given the most careful study to making up for character," 
he said. "You might say that I stop at nothing to get the result I want. 

I'm wearing a mustache just now, but I will shave it off for my next 
character bit with Mary Miles Minter in 'Judy of Rogue's Harbor.' I've let 
my hair get long and unkempt, I've allowed my beard to grow--I even shaved my 
eyebrows once. Not only that, but I give close attention to grease-paint and 
putty. I have some materials on my dressing-table at the studio that you 
will not find elsewhere, because I have them made up especially for me. When 
I am assigned a part, I immediately begin to study it. What would this man 
look like? Is he a grouch? Very well, then, hard lines about the mouth and 
nostrils. Is he a miser? Close, furtive eyes, then, and thin lips; an open- 
hearted, careless old fellow, he must have ruddy cheeks and well-groomed 
features. 

"The other day I was made up as an old miner, with long white beard and 
weather-beaten countenance. I was coming back from lunch and saw a group of 
my friends outside the studio. I hailed them, not thinking of my make-up, 
and they stared at me blankly for an instant. Then they burst into laughter 
as they told me how one of them had just remarked, as I approached, 'Look at 
that old fellow--he's a wonderful type--he ought to register for a job!'" 

All of which is interesting comment upon the vividness of Roberts' make- 



up. 

A voice from he house told "Theodore" that lunch was ready, and I rose 
to go, though hospitably urged to remain. But I was obdurate. 

"Your hobbies are wonderful!" I told him, as he accompanied me to the 
steps. 

"Yes, I collect almost everything," he laughed. 

"Except collars," I reminded him, wickedly. 

"Yes, except collars!" he admitted, without a trace of shame. 

Myrtle Stedman 

[Taylor directed Stedman in "The American Beauty," "Pasquale," "The Happiness 
of Three Women," and "The World Apart."] 


November 1920 
Elizabeth Peltret 
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Of course, she had to get Chicago out of her system or the city would 
have been calling her all the time. So she went back to the place she was 
born and studied for the stage, which, according to the laws of Romance, was 
the proper thing for a girl brought up in the mountains of Colorado to do. 

At any rate, Myrtle Stedman not only studied for the stage, but she went on 
the stage, becoming a prima donna in a very short time. 

But the most impressionable period of her life had been spend in a 
mining camp about forty miles from Denver. There she had learnt horseback 
riding and, being at an altitude of 10,000 feet, she had naturally become 
proficient in the most difficult of mountain sports. She was a child of the 
snows, blonde and hardy as a Dane. 

It was while she was appearing in comic opera in Chicago that she met 
Colonel Selig and he, needing a leading lady and hearing that she could ride 



horseback, immediately approached her with an offer. 

"But," she protested, "I don't know anything about moving pictures." 

"You can learn," he answered. "Why don't you come and visit us?" 

"So," she said, in telling me about it, "I went to visit the studio. 

I saw the making of several scenes, but wasn't greatly tempted--I was afraid 
that I wouldn't be able to do the work. Then Colonel Selig showed me a 
beautiful thoroughbred horse. 'This horse,' he said, 'will be yours if you 
join us. You can ride him all the time.' 

"So it was that that decided me to leave comic opera for moving 
pictures. " 

You might call it persuaded by a horse. 

"My first picture was called 'The Range-Riders ' , " she went on, "and I 
was not the only member of the company making my debut. A young man who had 
come the same morning was as strange to the screen as myself. I was 
introduced to Tom Mix and after that we made a number of pictures together." 

Miss Stedman started her screen career at about the same time that Mary 
Pickford, Blanche Sweet, Bobbie Harron, Kathlyn Williams and other famous 
"pioneers" started theirs. Her work in the popular "westerns" was unrivaled. 
We were lunching together in a pretty little flat she recently rented in 
Hollywood. It is on top of a gently sloping hill and commands a lovely view 
of the surrounding country. For lunch, there was chicken, jellied, with 
mayonnaise, whole tomatoes icy cold, Saratoga chips, hot rolls, iced tea and 
sliced peaches, the whole especially designed to tempt appetites made 
indifferent by the heat outside. 

We (Miss Stedman had thoughtfully called at my office to get me) had 
arrived to find the doorbell in the process of being repaired, not by the to- 
be-expected workmen, but by two portly, well-dressed ladies, the owners of 
the house. 

"They own several houses," Miss Stedman whispered, "and whenever 
anything goes wrong, they insist on making the repairs themselves." 

During luncheon, we could see them through the slightly parted portieres 
that divided the dining from the sitting-room. One of the ladies stood on a 



stepladder, placed just inside the front door, and hammered from time to 
time, while the other held a kit of tools handy and tried the doorbell 
occasionally to see if it would work. At last it rang, and after making a 
few little repairs in the kitchen--it seemed that the ice-box drain needed 
attention--they left, shown out by Lucille, Miss Stedman's irrepressibly 
goodnatured little negro maid, who rang the bell herself for good measure and 
then ran through the room giggling. 

"Funny little thing!" said Miss Stedman, laughing in sympathy. 

And then, just as we left the table and started for the living-room, the 
doorbell began to ring. 

"What on earth!" she exclaimed--there was no one in sight. Still the 
bell rang, loudly, continuously, as though making up for lost time. After a 
protracted search it was discovered that the amateur electricians had in some 
way connected the thing with a clothes closet door. When the door was left 
open the bell wouldn't ring at all, but with the door closed it rang all the 
time. The door was propped open, to keep out the noise, and we returned to 
the living-room and seated ourselves comfortably on a big davenport. We had 
been laughing so heartily that, for a minute, conversation was impossible. 

"Let's see; where were we?" said Miss Stedman, and then answering 
herself, "Oh, yes; at the Westerns. Of course, we worked under difficulties 
that producers don't have now. There was, for instance, the matter of the 
trademark. It was, you remember, a big diamond 'S' and it had to appear in 
every scene. Sometimes we would get miles out on location and find that it 
had been forgotten. When this happened, production was held up until the 
property man could get it from the studio; we never dared make anything 
without it." 

There was, of course, the ever present possibility that someone would 
try and steal some of their stuff. 

It was about five years ago that Myrtle Stedman left Chicago and 
Westerns for drama and California. She appeared as Saxon in Jack London's 
"Valley of the Moon," and was also in the first production of "Burning 
Daylight." It will be remembered that she was at Lasky's for a time playing 



with Hayakawa, Wallie Reid and many others. 

"I suppose you've had a trying week," I remarked, referring to some re- 
takes for "Sowing the Wind," in which she had been working at the Mayer 
studio. 

"Yes, I've been weeping steadily all the way through this picture. It's 
an old 'Romance' play, you know--of course, they've brought it up-to-date. 

"I did hope that I was going to do a Western next, but it seems that the 
picture won't be a Western after all. It's a mill story. However, it will 
be with Bill Hart and I'm delighted about that anyway!" 

Myrtle Stedman has a frank, straight-forward way of looking at you from 
clear blue eyes, a frank straight-forward handshake. 

She has never lost her capacity for enthusiasms. She loves the theater 
and she can still watch a play or a picture uncritically, laughing at the 
right moments and crying at the right moments, too. With all this, her work 
shows her to be a remarkably finished artist. 

It is not to be wondered at, that Rex Beach, seeing her in New York, 
engaged her for the part of Cherry Melotte in "The Silver Horde." She was an 
ideal choice for the part. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Did Drug Gangsters Kill Taylor? 

An early version of the following article appeared in WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: 
A DOSSIER. The numbers in brackets cite sources in the endnotes. 

One of the strongest critics of Sidney Kirkpatrick's A CAST OF KILLERS 
(and the Shelby-as-killer theory) is Robert Giroux. After writing an article 
highly critical of Kirkpatrick's book [1], Giroux followed up with his own 






book on the Taylor case, A DEED OF DEATH (Knopf, 1990), "proving" Taylor was 
killed by someone else--by a "hit man" for a drug gang, supposedly killing 
Taylor because of Taylor's fight against the drug traffickers in Hollywood. 
Giroux's book is in every way more scholarly, more compelling, and more 
convincing than Kirkpatrick's, and should be read by everyone who loves 
Hollywood history. Some readers who scoffed at Kirkpatrick's book eagerly 
acclaimed Giroux's. 

To summarize briefly the Drug Gang Theory: Taylor was known to be in love 
with actress Mabel Normand, who was unquestionably addicted to narcotics at 
one time. In 1920 she appealed to Taylor for help and he in turn met with 
U.S. attorney Tom Green in an effort to halt the drug traffic in Hollywood. 
Late in 1920, Mabel Normand underwent drug rehabilitation at an eastern 
sanitarium. She returned to Hollywood cured. That much seems to be 
established as fact. According to the theory, the drug gang did their best 
to insure her relapse into addiction, and they succeeded. Taylor continued 
to fight the drug gang as best he could. Once, supposedly, he caught a drug 
pusher at Mabel Normand 's home; he beat up the pusher and kicked him into the 
street. Shortly before his murder, Taylor supposedly had a drug pusher 
thrown off the Paramount lot. The drug gang, fed up with Taylor's continuing 
interference with their business, killed him. 

It all sounds plausible, but is it the true solution? 

Perhaps. It's possible. But viewed impartially, the evidence seems 
inclined against this "solution." 

Most of Giroux's evidence in support of the Drug Gang Theory comes from 
newspaper items published in the month after the murder. But it is very 
misleading to examine those clippings as isolated items--they must be 
examined at their respective points in the river of press material published 
in the wake of Taylor's murder. 

On February 1, 1922, around 7:50 p.m., William Desmond Taylor was murdered 
in his home by a single gunshot wound. The body was discovered the next 
morning and, as Adolphe Menjou later wrote, 

Newspaper reporters from every big paper in the country swarmed 



into Hollywood like ants into a jam pot, for it was by far the best 
murder mystery Hollywood had ever produced. [2] 

Let us briefly trace the drug rumors, as they appeared in the press. 

The first drug-related rumors began appearing on Feb. 3. One Hearst wire 
service report stated: 

The detectives sent into Hollywood to run down the slayer of 
Taylor were instructed to overlook no whisper of gossip that might 
bring the answer to the riddle of death. They were told to inquire 
especially, it was stated, about a recent "party" where dope, ether, 
cocaine and morphine took the place of wine and whisky. The party 
ended in a savage brawl, it was declared, in which two infuriated 
women attacked each other and fought as men fight until their 
clothes were ripped off. Both of them, the report insists, were 
prominent actresses, whose names are known to the police. [3] 

Other references to this incident make it virtually certain that it took 
place over a year earlier, with the two fighting actresses being Lottie 
Pickford and Flo Hart. The overwhelming probability is that Taylor had 
nothing to do with it--a reporter decided to "spice up" the Taylor case by 
dragging in the story of this fight and by hinting the fight had been over 
Taylor, whereas in reality the actresses had been fighting over actor Kenneth 
Harlan . [4] 

On Feb. 3, other press rumors also appeared, stating: 

Detectives also are investigating the report that Taylor attended 
recently a number of so-called "hop" parties where drug addicts 
gathered. At these parties morphine, opium and marihuana are said 
to have been used freely by those present, with the exception of 
Taylor. His friends say he may have attended these parties and 
witnessed what was going on for information to be used in connection 
with his work as a director. [5] 

And the following day: 

Recently, it was learned, Taylor had attended two or three "hop" 
parties where all but he had either smoked opium or taken a drug in 



some form. He was there, it was assumed, to get "atmosphere" for a 
picture. [6] 

And : 

Recently, say his friends, he [Taylor] had been visiting the 
queer places in Los Angeles, where guests are served with opium and 
morphine, where the drugs are wheeled in on tea carts. 

"It is not odd," they say. "He was looking for color. He was 
always seeking the bizarre, the unbelievable, the unusual. All 
phases of life interested him. All types of men and women 
fascinated him. He did not indulge in 'dope' himself, but he wanted 
to see what sort of men and women did indulge, and he wanted to see 
how it acted, and how they reacted to it. "[7] 

On Feb. 6, Wallace Smith of the CHICAGO AMERICAN began reporting rumors 
that Taylor had been supplying Mabel Normand with narcotics: 

One of the present theories of the police is that Taylor, alias 
William Deane-Tanner , the man of the double life and the friend of 
many women, was receiving "dope" for one of his feminine 
acquaintances. It was rather definitely reported that she was a 
star whose friends had sought to keep her favorite "dope," morphine, 
away from her and that she had found in Taylor a willing agent. 

One of her admirers, it was theorized, learning that Taylor had 
been secretly holding the young woman a slave to the drug--and 
perhaps to his fancies--conf ronted him with the fact and killed 
him. [8] 

Associated Press carried this item: 

...Close upon the heels of these declarations came the report 
that the police were searching for a drug peddler, who, it is 
pointed out, had sought through Taylor to make delivery of drugs to 
an actress, who found it difficult to make her purchases direct. [9] 
The next day, it was rumored that Taylor himself was an addict. One 


reporter wrote, "Some movie people who visited Taylor are known to be drug 
addicts and police profess to believe he was one. "[10] 



On Feb. 7, Smith began accusing Mabel Normand of having committed the 
murder while under the influence of drugs. One of the newspapers headlined 
his syndicated article: DRUG CRAZED FILM QUEEN IS MURDER SUSPECT. [11] 
According to Smith's article, information "reached the police, heard from the 
dens of dope peddlers" concerning "one of the most noted of the screen's 
favorites--and one of the pitiful number who have become thralls of the dope 
ring--the police say, led by new spectacular developments. . .that the film 
beauty may be the assassin." Smith stated that the actress, "half crazed with 
the drug she had taken," was together with Taylor at a celebration on New 
Year's Eve, when they quarrelled. (On Feb. 8, Taylor's chauffeur, Floward 
Fellows, was widely quoted as telling of the quarrel between Mabel and Taylor 
on New Year's Eve. [12]) Smith went on to state that the night of Taylor's 
murder , 

...the film queen again was at a dope "party," morose and 
embittered, according to the police information .. .The police believe 
it possible that this woman, with the fumes of the drug fanning the 
flame of fierce jealousy that burned within her, armed herself and 
went to the home of Taylor ready to demand his love and ready to 
kill him if he refused. [13] 

On Feb. 8, Smith told of Mabel Normand 's old romance with Mack Sennett and 
their physical battle which ended in Mabel's serious injury. Fie also told of 
her drug addiction and again implied Taylor was supplying her with narcotics. 

On Feb. 9, actress Martha Mansfield was interviewed. 

...She believes a dope fiend, failing to get screen work from 
William Desmond Taylor, killed the noted director. 

"Find the man who has been hounding Taylor for a job for the past 
few weeks and you'll have his slayer," says Miss Mansfield . [14] 

That same day, the lurid drug rumors reached their apex with the printed 
stories of Edward Doherty and Wallace Smith, telling of a Chinese opium 
smuggler who asked the District Attorney's office for immunity in exchange 
for providing information about a "love cult." According to Smith, 

The Chinese had supplied members of the cult, most of them 



actors, with opium. 

Taylor, he declared, was one of the leaders of the group. Its 
chief pledge was that its members would have no association with 
women. Each swore he was satisfied with the companionship of other 
members of the cult and the solace of the opium pipe. 

From time to time, the Chinese said, these men--some painted and 
otherwise "made up"--would gather in one of the luxuriously 
furnished studios at their disposal. 

There, inhaling the sweet smell of the opium smoke and their eyes 
glazed by its effect, they would go through the rites of the order. 

. . .The Chinese insists that these men had taken an oath of 
eternal love, and that Taylor, a member of the circle, may have 
broken the oath and been doomed to death. [15] 

Doherty's version of the report stated, 

...He declares the men would lie in silk kimonos, smoke the essence 
of the poppy flower and so commence their ritual, old as Sodom. 

The Chinese asserted that the members of the cult were held 
together by a bond, unthinkable, unnameable, unbelievable, and that 
each had sworn an oath of undying affection for the others. [16] 

The following day, reports appeared in Detroit newspapers theorizing that 
Aleister Crowley's notorious Ordo-Templi-Orientis was the cult behind the 
Taylor murder, citing the similarity of kimono-clad drug rituals. And they 
reported that "a famous motion picture actress, whose name has been mentioned 
in the Taylor investigation" [17] had ordered a copy of The Equinox, the 

0. T.O. publication. 

So the truth is, that in the 9 days after Taylor's murder, up to Feb. 10, 
there were many rumors appearing in the press which attempted to link the 
murder to drugs in some way, rumors that either: 

1. Taylor attended drug parties to get "atmosphere" for a picture; or 

2. Taylor was a drug addict; or 

3. Taylor supplied drugs for an actress friend of his; or 



4. Taylor was killed by someone who was under the influence of drugs at the 
time of the killing; or 

5. Taylor's killer was a fellow member of a secret homosexual cult of drug 
users. 

Which of those rumors were possibly true? The only one that can be given 
even a moment's serious consideration is the rumor that Taylor attended drug 
parties for information to be used in connection with his work as a director 
--but if true, this would be directly at odds with the anti-drug crusading 
image of Taylor which would later emerge. 

Before February 10, NOT ONE NEWSPAPER theorized that perhaps Taylor was 
killed because of his supposed anti-drug fight. And before February 10, NOT 
ONE PERSON--nobody in the film community, none of Taylor's friends, none of 
the authorities, none of the paid informers, none of the arrested drug 
peddlers, none of the convicts--stepped forward to mention Taylor's purported 
anti-drug fight. When the first mention of that theory finally appeared in 
the press, it came from none of those sources, but from another direction 
entirely. 

Arthur B. Reeve was a well-known pulp fiction writer, author of the "Craig 
Kennedy" series of detective stories. Shortly after Taylor was murdered, 
Reeve was hired by Hearst to write a series of widely-syndicated newspaper 
articles speculating freely about the Taylor murder case. Each of Reeve's 
articles mentioned drugs, primarily to blame Prohibition for causing 
increasing drug usage. Reeve wrote from New York and had no personal contact 
with anyone involved in the Taylor case--he wrote his speculative articles 
merely in response to the stories and rumors appearing in the press. In his 
third article, published in newspapers throughout the country on Feb. 10, 
1922, he wrote: 

...There is one possibility which I don't think any one has 
suggested. . . 

Let us suppose he [Taylor] was interested in the cleaning up of 
the dope situation in Hollywood. There had been much talk of 
cleaning up. And he must have known much about the situation, known 



many stars of the happy dust. Heaven knows, then, that there would 
be those to fear a house cleaning and exposure. Would an addict or 
a dope vendor stop at anything, noted as they are for their 
diabolical cunning?[18] 

In Los Angeles, Reeve's series of articles appeared in the LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER. 

The next mention of this theory is in Hearst reporter Wallace Smith's 
dispatch of February 11, only now Reeve's theoretical "dope vendor" has 
become "blackmailing killers hired by a gang of eastern drug smugglers ," [19] 
containing the tale in essentially its first complete form: Mabel Normand was 
supposedly cured of her morphine addiction but in reality she had become 
hooked again; during a trip to N.Y. in 1921 she went to dope parties; the 
drug gang trapped her in a compromising position; at least two members of the 
gang followed her to L.A. to keep track of her and keep demanding blackmail 
money; Taylor defied the gang and was killed. Of particular interest is the 
fact that Smith credits this tale to an actor and a director from a studio 
lot in Culver City, indicating this version of the tale originated in the 
film industry. (At the time of the Taylor murder, there were three film 
studios located in Culver City: Ince, Goldwyn, and Roach.) 

Subsequent press rumors relocated the "eastern" drug gang to Los Angeles. 
Around this same time, jailed drug pushers and other criminals now began 
telling stories "confirming" these rumors, hoping to gain an advantage to 
their personal situation in exchange for providing "information" about the 
case. (Such hopes were not entirely in vain. Later in the 1920s, a convict 
named Hefner was actually able to secure his early release from Folsom prison 
--he told authorities a tall tale about the murder and then said the drug 
gang would soon kill him in prison because he had talked, so California 
Governor Richardson granted him an early release. Hefner subsequently 
admitted he made up the whole story. [20]) 

Even after the Drug Gang Theory began to emerge and rapidly grow, Wallace 
Smith was reluctant to abandon his earlier premise that Taylor was working 
for the drug gang: 



Sealed and secret letters of William Desmond Taylor, slain film 
director, that link him with the gangs of drug smugglers and 
bootleggers who have grown rich on the depravities of Hollywood, 
today were in the possession of the district attorney... 

Every effort was being made by certain leaders of the film 
industry to keep the epistles from the public. Enough of them was 
known, however, to demonstrate that Taylor, the eccentric, shattered 
Federal laws right and left at the whim of his dope-dazed high- 
stepping actress friends of Hollywood... 

It strengthened an earlier theory that Taylor, because of his 
position in the moving picture world, had been hired by the drug 
peddlers to assist them in their campaign to put all Hollywood, if 
possible, in their thrall. [21] 

Edward Doherty also told of the "letters that seemed to indicate Taylor had 
supplied whisky and drugs for several frail white lilies of the screen. "[22] 

But the Drug Gang Theory, portraying Taylor as an anti-drug crusader, was 
rapidly picking up steam. Comment will be limited to the main items used by 
Giroux in support of the theory. 

On Feb. 14, several newspapers carried statements made by Capt. Edward 
Salisbury, in New York. At face value, Salisbury's statements to New York 
reporters would seem to indicate Taylor was actively fighting the drug gang 
at the time of his death. But there are unanswered questions. If Salisbury 
felt so strongly about it, why didn't he go to the L.A. police with this 
information? Did Salisbury feel the same way before the Drug Gang Theory 
appeared in the press, or did he get the idea from reading the press items of 
Reeve, Smith, etc.? (Salisbury's statements would carry far more weight if he 
had made them a week earlier.) Were Salisbury's reported comments "spiced up" 
by the New York reporters? (Only one of the newspapers carrying Salisbury's 
comments said he spoke with Taylor about the drug gang "five days" before his 
murder.) In any event, Salisbury is quoted as admitting his viewpoint is a 
"theory. " [23] One newspaper reported, "He [Salisbury] said that the general 



impression around Los Angeles was that Taylor was engaged to Neva 
Gerber. "[24] As Neva Gerber and Taylor had broken off their engagement in 
1919 and had never dated since then [25] --whereas Taylor had been seen 
frequently in public with Mabel Normand over the past year--this is a strange 
statement and would seem to indicate that perhaps Salisbury actually had 
little contact with Taylor for years. 

Also on Feb. 14, the press carried the written statement by Ralph Oyler, 
director of the federal narcotic division in Washington. Because it was a 
written statement, we can feel confident that it was not "spiced up" by 
reporters. The portion of that statement which pertains to Taylor: 

...I have had men working on these cases, which include on 
circumstantial evidence, the Elwell murder, the Reid shooting in the 
Bronx, the Taylor murder in Hollywood and recent cases in New 
York. . . 

Our findings so far would tend to show that the blackmail cases 
are all connected and have their beginning in a criminal drug 
element directed by one master mind, already named in the 
newspapers. We are not mentioning this criminal individual and will 
not until we have evidence sufficient to convict. [26] 

Note the key phrase "on circumstantial evidence," which was cut from the 
quote when Giroux reprinted it in his book. The statement implies that 
"Dapper Don" Collins was behind the Elwell, Reid and Taylor shootings, yet 
when Collins was finally arrested in 1924 he was charged with none of those 
crimes and was evidently not even questioned by Los Angeles detectives. 
Whatever the "circumstantial evidence" was, it obviously was not substantial. 

The press item giving most support to the Drug Gang Theory is the 
interview with U.S. attorney Tom Green. Unfortunately, his statement was 
made only to Hearst reporters; the Los Angeles Times did not interview him. 
The original interview was published in three forms on February 24, 1922--all 
subsequent references to Green's statements came from those original three 
items. Two of the items were published in the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, and one 
in the NEW YORK AMERICAN (from their L.A. correspondent, Lee Ettelson). 



Unfortunately, the three accounts contain a wide number of discrepancies 
concerning the number of conversations between Green and Taylor, the location 
of those meetings, the amount Mabel Normand was paying for drugs, etc. 

Because of those discrepancies all that can be stated for certain is that 
Taylor met with Green to discuss the drug situation in Hollywood, and the 
meeting took place in 1920, prior to Mabel's drug rehabilitation at Watkins 
Glen. The fact that Taylor was helping a federal agent investigate the drug 
traffic in Hollywood at that time does not necessarily have any bearing on 
Taylor's murder, which took place nearly two years later. 

There were two reported incidents of Taylor's supposed direct 
confrontations with drug peddlers. In Tale #1 he was reported to have 
confronted a drug peddler outside Mabel Normand 's home; in Tale #2 he was 
reported to have thrown a drug peddler off the Paramount lot. 

This is the original version of Tale #1, dealing with the confrontation at 
Normand 's home: 

Meanwhile, yesterday, the police received information of a rather 
positive nature, which revived investigation along the "dope" lines, 
work on which has been done ever since the murder by a number of the 
detectives. 

This was a statement made that Taylor had once caught a dope 
peddler selling some poison to a friend of his. 

He is said to have been very indignant at this sale and not only 
forcibly ejected the peddler from the house in which the transaction 
took place, but threatened to do him bodily harm if he ever again 
attempted to sell dope to the friend. 

As a consequence, the peddler is said to have threatened Taylor's 
life . 

"I'll get you sometime," he is alleged to have said. "You can't 
butt into my trade every time you see me and get away with it. "[27] 


A few days later the rumor was expanded in the articles containing the 



interview with Tom Green: 


He [Taylor] told Green that the had given the chief of the 
peddlers a terrific beating ... and literally kicked the trafficker 
into the street, after a resounding blow to the chin. [28] 

As Taylor's visit with Green was in 1920, this would date the purported 
incident as having happened before that meeting. Soon a new element entered 
the tale. Harry Fields, a prisoner in Detroit, had fabricated a long tale 
about Taylor's killing which provided newspaper headlines for a week before 
it was totally discredited. Included in his tale were the names Jessie and 
Maudie Cooper, two sisters who supposedly knew all the details concerning 
Taylor's killing. Subsequently, 

Telegraphic requests were sent broadcast today by the sheriff's 
office asking the detention of Jessie and Maudie Cooper, sisters, 
wanted for questioning in connection with the William Desmond Taylor 
murder mystery. 

The young women were acquainted with certain members of the 
Chinese dope ring with which Taylor had trouble before his death, 
Undersheriff Biscailuz said. [29] 

And the next day a prisoner at the county jail reportedly told a long version 
of Tale #1, merging in the story of the Cooper sisters: 

Deputy Sheriff Harvey Bell, who has been working on the "dope 
angle" of the case for several days, with important discoveries, 
yesterday followed a clew which led him to the county jail. He 
found there among the prisoners an addict who knew all the details 
of the interesting episode and, after some persuasion, related them 
as follows: 

A certain peddler--one of the "big fellows"--had been furnishing 
a well known motion picture actress with heroin. He was accustomed 
to deliver the "stuff" at the back door. 

One evening Taylor called on the actress a few moments after the 
peddler had given his signal at the back door. 

The young woman, caught between the two men, each demanding 



admission from opposite sides of the house, was at a loss what to 
do. 

She ran to the front door and told Taylor to wait a minute, as 
there was a tradesman at the back door. He thought this strange, it 
is said, and noticed that the actress was extremely nervous, almost 
distraught. 

Before this he had known she was an addict, but she had told him 
some months before that she had been cured. 

Her long absence made him suspicious. He could not understand 
also why he should be kept standing there with the door closed 
against him. 

So he went around the house and arrived just in time to see the 
transaction between the actress and the peddler--he handing her the 
bindles and she counting out bills into his hand. 

Taylor rushed upon the two, tore the bills from his hands, took 
the little packages of heroin from her; then gave the peddler a 
terrific beating, ending by kicking him down the steps. 

The peddler, it is said, smarted more over the loss of the money 
than from his wounds, but the exorbitant profits he had been 
exacting from the actress would have salved these, no doubt, had he 
not, in a careless moment, told the story on himself. 

Thereafter, said the county jail prisoner, his associates guyed 
him unmercifully. They did this with all the more zest, as he was 
thoroughly disliked. 

This ridicule finally "got his goat," as the prisoner put it. 
Instead of shrugging the subject off he began to snarl at the jest 
and was heard to make threats against Taylor. He is said to have 
been encouraged in his vengeful purpose by two sisters--drug addicts 
themselves and creatures of the underworld. 

These women disappeared the day after the murder, went to 
Bakersfield and dropped from sight there: They are now being sought 
as possibly material witnesses . [30] 



Wallace Smith reported that one of the sisters was the sweetheart of the drug 
peddler and she "dinned into his ears the gospel of revenge [31] But the 
press rumor died out after this point. On March 2, Jessie and Maudie Cooper 
went to the newspapers and stated: 

..."We have no knowledge of any dope sellers or dope-users. 

"We never met Mr. Taylor and we haven't any friends among the 
moving picture people. We do not know Fields. 

"As soon as we saw the names of Maudie and Jessie Cooper 
mentioned in the papers, in connection with the Fields story, we 
went to the sheriff's office. But we were told the sheriff's office 
was not looking for us and was not making any search for us... "[32] 
Because the long version of Tale #1 included the Cooper sisters, it greatly 
increases the probability that the entire long version was fabricated. When 
Giroux repeated this tale, he left off the mention of the sisters, and he 
credited the tale to Deputy Sheriff Harvey Bell--conveniently failing to 
state that Bell's source was a jailed addict. [33] 

What can be concluded from all this? How much of the tale regarding Taylor 
beating up a drug peddler at Mabel's home is true? If it happened, the 
probable date was in 1920, prior to Taylor's meeting with Green. And if it 

happened that long ago, it was not likely the motive for Taylor's murder 

nearly two years later. 

Tale #2 concerning Taylor and a drug peddler supposedly took place on the 
Paramount lot: 

...The drug peddler is said to have supplied drugs to a number of 
movie folk under Taylor's direction, and less than a week before the 
murder, according to the report on which city detectives and 
investigators from District Attorney Woolwine's office started out 
today, Taylor caught the peddler on the property of the movie 
company with which he was associated as head director. He ordered 
the peddler off the lot. The peddler, with "friends at court" among 

film actors and actresses of importance, is said to have been 

defiant. Taylor blazed: 



"Get out of here, you son of hell, and stay out, or I'll soil my 
hands on you. Get out of here, now, before I wring your neck!" 
Taylor exclaimed. 

The drug peddler moved off and finally left. He was muttering 
threats as he left. [34] 

Smith and Doherty reported the name of the drug peddler "a man known as 
'Morphine Mose,' reputed to have been addicted to the drug which gave him his 
nickname ." [35] If this actually took place a few days before the murder, it's 
very strange that nobody mentioned this to the police or reporters earlier, 
as anyone who witnessed the purported incident would have thought it very 
important. Because of the three-week delay before this tale surfaced, it 
looks like just another tall tale. 

Most "solutions" to the Taylor case which were being theorized in the 
newspapers generally fell into two categories: 

(1) Solutions which were anti-Hollywood and/or anti-Taylor, and reflected 
adversely on Hollywood (rumors that the killer was someone within the motion 
picture community, or that Taylor was killed because of something immoral he 
had done); 

(Z) Solutions which were neutral to Hollywood, and did not reflect on the 
motion picture industry in any way (rumors that Taylor was killed by Edward 
Sands, or by an old enemy from the Klondike, or by a burglar, or by Irish 
nationalists , or by a Canadian soldier whom Taylor had court-martialed , 
etc.). 

The Drug Gang solution is unique because it is virtually the only solution 
which is both pro-Hollywood and pro-Taylor, placing the killer outside the 
film industry and representing Taylor as a film industry leader giving his 
life in a valiant attempt to keep drug gangsters out of Hollywood. This 
uniqueness is, in itself, enough to render the theory very suspect. But the 
fact that nobody mentioned this theory until it was suggested by a pulp 
fiction writer makes it exponentially dubious. 

The Drug Gang solution first appeared in the press at the time when the 
anti-Hollywood public sentiment in the wake of the Taylor case was at its 



peak. Immediately after the Taylor case broke, Edward Doherty and Wallace 
Smith, Los Angeles correspondents for two Chicago newspapers, began sending 
daily dispatches containing not only lurid rumors about the Taylor case, but 
also revealing other scandals in Hollywood, involving wife-swapping, wild 
parties, homosexuality, and drug addiction. Doherty's stories, in 
particular, were widely syndicated to over 100 newspapers throughout the 
country, causing enormous public outcry against Hollywood--outcry which was 
magnified because of the recent Arbuckle scandal. Newspaper editorials and 
professional reformers such as Canon Chase and John Roach Straton thundered 
against Hollywood. One newspaper writer asked 

Can Hollywood be morally fumigated? Or must it be wiped off the 
movie business map as a nuisance, as a farmer might burn down a 
vermin infested barn before putting up a new one?[36] 

Is it just a coincidence that the pro-Hollywood "Drug Gang Theory" 
happened to magically appear at the peak of anti-Hollywood sentiment? Look at 
this reported statement by film industry leader Marcus Loew: 

"Mr. Taylor was one of the hardest fighters in this movement 
against the drug traffic. I know, too, that he personally was 
instrumental in ridding Los Angeles of scores of these traffickers 
and it will not surprise me if when this mystery has been solved to 
hear that one of these criminals brought about his death. "[37] 

The possibility must be considered that the heads of the movie industry, 
after reading Reeve's speculation, seized that theory as the best direction 
to divert the press, and started spreading rumors and propaganda accordingly. 
This was the viewpoint of Hollywood historian Kevin Brownlow: 

...a theory was put forward that he [Taylor] had been taking on 
the drug racket single-handed ... but this proved to be desperate 
publicity in the face of unpalatable evidence . [38] 

Central to the Drug Gang Theory is the issue of whether or not Mabel 
Normand relapsed into drug addiction after her rehabilitation at the Glen 
Springs Sanitarium in Watkins Glen, New York, in November 1920. Certainly 
there were plenty of rumors concerning her relapse, particularly in the 



dispatches of Wallace Smith, who even went so far as to report, "She's full 
of hop right now. "[39] And prisoners in jail obligingly told such tales--one 
arrested drug peddler reportedly stated that Mabel had taken delivery of a 
large shipment of heroin just two months prior to the murder. [40] But there 
is no really convincing evidence indicating she had relapsed by the time of 
Taylor's murder. 

Mabel Normand had tuberculosis; the disease would eventually kill her. In 
addition she drank heavily; she was said to have one of the "six best 
cellars" of Prohibition liquor in the Hollywood film colony. [41] It would be 
very easy for Hollywood gossips, who knew of her earlier drug addiction, to 
explain any decline in her health or acts of public drunkenness with whispers 
that "Mabel's on the stuff again." 

The rumors that Taylor had spent $50,000 of his own money on her drug 
rehabilitation did not appear in print until many years after the murder and 
are extremely doubtful. After Taylor's death his financial records were 
carefully scrutinized to see if they contained any clue to the identity of 
his killer, and no such massive expenditure was found. 

In the aftermath of the Taylor murder, the press did not hesitate to 
fabricate statements--several newspapers were publicly denounced for having 
done so. After one such instance, Los Angeles District Attorney Woolwine 
issued a written statement: 

In the early edition of the Examiner for Monday morning there 
appeared on the first page an interview purporting to come from me 
which was never in effect given. 

This interview never took place. 

...It certainly is an outrage for any newspaper to be guilty of 
such a faked and fraudulent interview. 

I am informed that this fake has been telegraphed all over the 
United States, which magnified its iniquity . [42] 

If the 1922 press was even willing to fake an interview with an authority 
figure like District Attorney Woolwine, how much more would they be willing 



to fabricate statements from less powerful individuals in order to "spice up" 
the stories and boost newspaper sales. 

Giroux accepts press statements which support his theory, and ignores 
statements which contradict it. For example, he says Faith MacLean was 
absolutely certain that the person she saw leaving Taylor's home was not 
Edward Sands. There were indeed press reports to that effect. But there 
were also newspaper reports that, when shown the photograph of Sands, she 
exclaimed, "Fie looks like the man I saw, "[43] or "Fie looks very much like the 
man I saw leaving Taylor's house the night of the murder. "[44] If someone is 
quoted in the press as having made a statement, various possibilities must be 
considered: (1) The reporter might be deliberately fabricating or altering 
the statement to "spice up" the story; (2) The person might be incorrectly 
quoted; (3) The person might be lying, particularly to reporters (saying one 
thing to reporters and something entirely different to the investigators) ; 

(4) The person's memory might be inaccurate. A written statement is highly 
preferable over an "interview," but the only written press statement given in 
support of the Drug Gang Theory was the vague statement by Ralph Oyler, and 
he stated his evidence was only circumstantial . 

One of the reporters on the case was Walter Anthony, whose dispatches 
contained some information not found elsewhere--he had lived in Los Angeles 
for years and had many friends within the film community. But after all the 
Drug Gang rumors had run their course, this was his conclusion: 

The theory that in his zeal to protect Miss Normand from the evil 
influences of others, Taylor incurred an enmity of such malignant 
hatred as to result in his murder has as yet no visible means of 
support save in the realm of the merely theoretical . [45] 

Aside from the Drug Gang rumors appearing the the press, Giroux attempts 
to show that the physical details of the crime, supplemented by purported 
"witnesses," exactly correspond to the way the crime would have been 
committed by a professional hired killer. But if we accept the press 
statements of the "witnesses" at the gas station, then the killer spoke to 



those employees shortly before the killing, asking them where Taylor lived. 
This requires us to believe that a drug gang would hire a killer to murder 
Taylor, yet the gang would be unable to tell the killer what Taylor's address 
was! And would a professional killer deliberately expose himself to witnesses 
shortly before killing Taylor? Isn't it more likely that a professional 
killer would learn where Taylor lived and then commit the murder some other 
day, speaking to no one near the murder scene on the day of the killing? And 
wouldn't a professional killer have used a silencer, so as not to disturb the 
neighborhood? [46] 

Giroux lists seven "witnesses" and says that five of them were not even 
questioned by the police. But on Feb. 4 the Los Angeles Times DID report 
that four of the five were questioned by the police--the two gas station 
attendants, and the two streetcar employees . [47] If official statements were 
indeed taken by the police perhaps they eventually vanished from the police 
file (along with other material), or perhaps there was a sound reason why no 
statements were taken. (Possibility: "Hey, officer, don't write this down, 
there really wasn't any guy here--we just said that to the reporter to get 
our names in the paper.") The press reported several other "witnesses" of 
strange happenings in the vicinity on the murder night, including one 
"witness" who said he was certain he saw Sands within a block of the crime 
scene. [48] Giroux selectively picked just the "witnesses" he could use to 
bolster his case. 

The fatal shot was heard by several neighbors who were uncertain where the 
shot came from. However, Taylor lived in a duplex bungalow and his adjacent 
neighbor would surely have thought the shot came from Taylor's half of the 
building and would likely have gone to investigate. The killer was very 
lucky--Taylor ' s adjacent neighbor was not home, did not hear the shot. The 
fact that the killer was willing to risk close neighbors hearing the shot 
(and investigating) would seem to indicate that the killer was not a 
"professional killer," particularly since the killer (according to Giroux's 
scenario) had no quick "get-away" car, but made a leisurely departure by 
streetcar. 



Let's examine the fatal shot. It was fired not more than three inches 
away from the body, as determined by powder burns on the coat. The bullet 
entered Taylor's left side and traveled upward at approximately a 60 degree 
angle, coming to rest in Taylor's right shoulder near the junction of the 
base of the neck (the bullet did not strike any bones, so it was not 
deflected upward). This upward path is not the normal path of a bullet fired 
by a single-shot assassin; one would expect such a shot to have been fired 
head-on, directly into the front of the torso, or directly into the victim's 
back, or into the victim's head. 

One of the experienced L.A.P.D. detectives working on the case, Herman 
Cline, traveled to Northern California within a month of the murder, where 
he was interviewed by reporters. 

...Cline went on to assert his belief that had members of either 
a narcotic or liquor ring sought to slay the film director they 
would have killed him at a greater distance, firing perhaps, as he 
left his house or walked on the street. He discounts such a motive 
and discards it altogether . [49] 

Cline's point makes sense--a solo professional killer would not want to be so 
close to his victim that the victim might grab the gun. 

It's lots of fun to play "armchair detective" with the Taylor case. 
Everyone was doing it back in 1922 and it's still easy to do today. But the 
conclusions of the original detectives on the case, who had access to far 
more information than what was published in the newspapers, cannot be 
quickly brushed aside. Another detective on the case, Edward King, worked 
on the case for many years and personally investigated many of the drug 
leads. He wrote about the case in 1930, and near the end of his article 
stated, "There was never a particle of real evidence to connect Taylor with a 
dope ring. "[50] 

In the conclusion of his book, Giroux quotes judge William Doran in 1930, 
as stating, "The three principal motives for the Taylor murder were (1) a 
crime committed by a dope ring; (2) love and jealousy; and (3) revenge." 
Giroux concludes, "Of the motives Judge Doran listed, there is more evidence 



for 1 than for the other two, "[51] and Giroux indicates that there is 
particular significance in the fact that Judge Doran "listed drugs first." 
Giroux quickly brushes aside #2 and #5, without real discussion of those 
theories. And as for #1, "a crime committed by a dope ring," let's examine 
that complete portion of Judge Doran's reported statement, instead of what 
was quoted by Giroux: 

"There were three principal motives under investigation. 

"It was said the crime was committed by a dope ring. But not one 
particle of evidence was found to connect any of the principals--the 
dead man or those we questioned--with a dope ring. 

"Love and jealousy were considered. The only way these emotions 
entered was through the admissions of Miss Minter. She sat in my 
office the day after the murder and confessed unashamedly that she 
loved Taylor. 

"We studied revenge, and the revenge motive was found only in 
connection with Sands. Sands worked for Taylor and he ran away. 
Taylor had threatened his arrest, had filed charges of theft. 

"Miss Normand was questioned by me at a time when she was 
completely off her guard. Under the conditions, if she had known 
anything about the Taylor murder, the truth would have come out. 

"I had two years service as chief deputy district attorney after 
the Taylor murder. In these years I had every opportunity and used 
it, to follow up every clue, sane or otherwise. 

"The net result is that I believe to this day that the Taylor 
case belongs among the unsolved crime mysteries of the world and the 
chances are good that it will remain there. "[52] 

Look what Giroux has done with Judge Doran's statement! Judge Doran said that 
not one particle of evidence was found to connect Taylor or Normand with a 
dope ring, even after years of investigation--this is one of the most 
authoritative statements ever made utterly discrediting the Drug Gang Theory. 
Giroux has used the statement out of context to make it falsely appear to 
support the Drug Gang Theory! And then Giroux writes, "Judge Doran's 



familiarity with the case and his position on the bench (he later served on 
the district court of appeal from 1935 to 1958) give added weight to his 
conclusions." Absolutely true, so let's accept Judge Doran's (and not 
Giroux's) conclusions: Not one particle of evidence was found to connect any 
of the principals with a dope ring. 

If there was no real evidence to support the Drug Gang Theory, then why 
did Judge Doran say it was one of the three principal motives under 
investigation? Answer: because there were dozens of instances where convicts 
or arrested criminals told tales supposedly linking the murder to a drug 
ring. A great deal of time was spent investigating those tales but, as Judge 
Doran stated, they were all unsubstantiated . The statements by Judge Doran 
and Lt. King (that there was not a particle of real evidence to connect 
Taylor with a dope ring) contain the strong implication that all tales of 
Taylor's supposed confrontations with drug peddlers were spurious. And 
during the 1930 flare-up of the case, it was reported, 

Federal narcotic investigators yesterday emphatically denied that 
Taylor was ever involved in dope transactions or that he was giving 
any information concerning narcotic rings, as asserted by 
Flefner . [53] 

There was one person in Flollywood who, above all others, knew whether the 
Drug Gang Theory had any credibility as a solution, whether Taylor was trying 
to rescue Mabel Normand from "the clutches of the drug gang" at the time of 
his murder. That person was Mabel Normand herself. In her most extensive 
interview discussing Taylor's murder, she stated 

"I firmly believe that some day the murderer will be discovered, 
and I am one with the rest of Los Angeles when I say that I think it 
will be found that the guilty person was a woman dressed as a 
man! "[54] 

So evidently Mabel Normand didn't believe in the Drug Gang Theory. If 
she, of all people, didn't believe it, and if the investigators didn't 
believe it, then why should we believe it? It will take more than a few 
selected old press clippings and Giroux's armchair theorizing to make a 



convincing case. 

Should we arbitrarily brush aside as fantasy all the drug rumors published 
prior to Feb. 10, and then eagerly accept as fact all the anti-drug rumors 
printed after that date? Or is it equally probable that most of the anti-drug 
rumors are fantasy, too? 

To summarize the case against the Drug Gang Theory: 

1. The theory first surfaced from the typewriter of a pulp fiction writer 
who had no connection with the case, amidst all sorts of other wild 
rumors and speculation. 

2. Judge Doran and Lt. King, both heavily involved in the murder 
investigation, stated that not one particle of real evidence was found 
to support the theory. 

3. None of the investigators on the case publicly expressed the belief that 
the Drug Gang Theory was the correct solution. Some investigators 
reportedly thought Sands guilty, some though Shelby guilty, and one 
thought a burglar was guilty. [55] 

4. None of the narcotics investigators stated that Taylor was assisting 
them at the time of his death. The contrary was reported, that he was 
definitely not assisting them. 

5. The Drug Gang Theory is very apologetic towards Flollywood, and may have 
been initially propagated by Flollywood executives to help turn the tide 
of anti -Flollywood public sentiment. 

6. Press reports of the time are very unreliable, containing widespread 
fabrications, misquoted statements, and errors. 

7. Once the theory began appearing in the newspapers, many jailed prisoners 
and convicts told tales supporting the Drug Gang Theory, but none of the 
tales were ever verified after investigation. 

Of course the Drug Gang Theory is possible, as are many other solutions 
possible. But if Taylor was fighting the drug gangs at the time of his death 
he was doing so entirely on his own and was not working with the authorities 
or providing information to them--and that would be a situation more 
melodramatic than any film he directed. 



Based on the material presented above it appears the probability is very 
low that a drug gang was in any way involved in Taylor's death, or that he 
was shot by a "professional killer." It would not be surprising in the least 
if future books present equally strong cases "proving" that Taylor was killed 
by someone else. 

The Taylor case is still unsolved. 
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Filming the Great Idea 


by William D. Taylor 

In making a motion picture from a novel the cinema producer almost 
always deviates from the exact sequence of events laid out by the author. He 
may deviate in other more noticeable ways: in incidents relating to the plot, 
in characters and in title. He may even substitute a plot of his own, or 
interpolate episodes that appear to have no foundation in the original story. 

It has become the popular thing among magazine writers and newspaper 
writers to editorialize on this matter and to condemn motion picture 
directors for tampering with "sacred" original creations. Even magazines 
devoted to the cinema pretend to view these deviations with disapproval. 

It is my purpose in this article to make it clear to everyone just why 
such deviations are made in filming a successful novel or play, and to show 
that so doing is a perfectly legitimate procedure from both artistic and 
intellectual standpoints. 

In translating a literary work written in one language so that it may be 
read in another, we speak of "idioms" as opposed to literal meanings of 
words. Idiomatic passages cannot be translated word for word, because in 
their native use they are peculiar to the language in which they are written. 
The meaning of such phrases must be considered in connection with adjoining 
passages, otherwise the result would be ridiculous. 

It is just so in translating the form of the novel to the form of the 
cinema. It is so in transplanting the form of the spoken drama to the form 
of the cinema. They have different modes of expression--their own idioms. 

In translating we must take care to preserve the author's original meaning 
and not, by transposing too literally, obscure that meaning and perhaps make 
it ridiculous. 

In making screen adaptions of novels or plays I aim to preserve the 
original plot--as nearly as possible. I aim to preserve the author's 



philosophy- -exactly. 

That is no easy task, you may be sure. Julia Crawford Ivers and I have 
found it the most important and the hardest part of screen transposition. 
First the philosophy of the author must be determined upon. Then it must be 
expressed pictorially so that the cinema spectators will "get" it. 

There, too, is where the author has the advantage of the director. In 
twenty-five words the author may express an idea that the director requires a 
dozen scenes to put over. While a sentence, or a paragraph, or a while 
chapter additional may mean no mechanical difficulty in publishing a novel, a 
dozen scenes may throw the pictureplay over footage and call for delicate 
scissors work in the cutting room. 

The most difficult thing in filming a story, I find, is the commercial 
necessity of putting out a picture in so many reels--so many thousand feet. 
There are fifteen separate photographs to the foot, but one foot of film 
shows only one second's action. And subtitles sometimes take up as much as 
one-sixth of the completed feature. At the beginning of the picture more or 
less film must be wasted in introducing the characters. In the book, 
introductions do not matter. A few hundred words more or less make no 
difference to the printer. But a few hundred feet more in a film are out of 
the question. 

If the author's expression of his philosophy requires three times as 
many scenes in film exposition as the scenario calls for and such situations 
occur several times in the picture--and then the picture must be cut down to 
footage--the change from the original story may often be markedly radical. 
Nevertheless such change is as permissible as it is for a sculptor to work 
from three dimensions in interpreting a subject which a painter has handled 
in two. 

The relation of the sculptor and the painter is analogous to that of the 
novelist and the cinema director in more ways than one. 

Suppose that an artist in oils evolves a painting which he calls 
"Despair." It shows a woman, her head bowed, her arms folded, standing alone 
on a precipice by the sea. It is night and the wind whips her garments in 



gloomy lines, while the black surf has shot a furious flume of livid spray 
high in the air. With blues and greens the artist paints a canvas that 
breathes the dismal grandeur of his subject. 

Now take this canvas to a sculptor and invite him to hew a piece in 
granite interpreting the same subject, "Despair." The sculptor will 
concentrate on the figure of the woman. The sea, the night, the plume of 
spray--all the background, in fact--are impractical of reproduction in stone. 
The sculptor may suggest the precipice but he must depend on the figure to 
put over his story--in its attitude, in the lines of the garments. No one 
will criticize the sculptor because his statuary lacks the blues and the 
greens that characterizes the canvas. No one will criticize him because he 
has not attempted to limn in stone the spray of the sea or the blackness of 
the night. 

He has been forced to narrow his field of exposition. But in narrowing 
it he has given searching regard to every detail of the central idea. He has 
given the figure another dimension and the great similarity of life. 

Although it is now colorless, it appeals to the eye by sheer modeling and 
character of life. 

The novelist and the playwright are the painters with the broad field of 
the book and the stage and the ample opportunity to be lavish with color and 
background. The cinema director is the sculptor who expresses the same ideas 
in another media, one that must forget trivial details and seize on 
fundamental characteristics . He must so strongly hew that his figures stand 
forth and express their ideas alone. 

They are different forms of expression, the canvas and the granite. 

Just so are the printed page and the lighted screen different forms of 
expression. Each must be used in its own way, and each may interpret the 
same phases of life with truth, yet with different details and with 
individual technique. 

The novelist may bring in incidents that color his story, give it a 
feeling of variety and life. The dramatist may interpolate brilliant 
repartee or pantomime that serves for a momentary amusement. 



But the director must maintain a unity of purpose. Limited to five or 
six thousand feet of film, he can have no scene nor incident that does not 
bear on the subject of the story, carry it forward towards its climax. 
Everything else must relentlessly be pruned or the result is tiresome, a 
hodgepodge. 

While rarely observed, unity is the ideal in any form of drama. In the 
pictures it is not only an ideal, it is the compulsory goal of the photoplay 
is to be a success. 

Therefore I catch and keep the author's "big idea" intact, and let petty 
details of plot develop or drop. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zi nes/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

The Motion Picture Directors' Association 

Between 1915 and 1922, William Desmond Taylor was a prominent member of the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association. He was instrumental in its founding 
and he served as its president for three years. The following are a few 
contemporary items about that organization , including a partial transcript of 
one of their meetings, over which Taylor presided. Some other items on the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association can be found in TAYLOROLOGY 20 and 75. 






January 27, 1917 
MOTOGRAPHY 

The Directors' Association of Los Angeles, which numbers among its 
members most of the big directors in the country, was formed by four men who 
just talked it over one evening and brought it into being--William D. Taylor, 
now with the Fox company, Alan Curtis, the Universal comedy director, Joseph 
De Grasse of the Universal and Murdock MacQuarrie, actor and director. 

The concern is now a national affair and nearly every director of note 
is affiliated. It is doing a lot of quiet good and is self-protective rather 
than aggressive. Taylor, Curtis, De Grasse and MacQuarrie have every reason 
to be proud of their first little talk. 

June 1, 1918 
Charles Giblyn 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

History of Motion Picture Directors' Association 

The Motion Picture Directors' Association was founded in February, 1915, 
in Hollywood, Cal. 

That this beautiful foothill annexation to Los Angeles should have been 
the birthplace of our organization was quite in the order of things, for this 
delightful little city has won its spurs as the center of the motion picture 
industry. 

The need of co-ordination among directors who at that time were 
producing pictures made itself felt in many ways. So many directors were 
totally unknown to each other; the idea of fellowship was extinct; the 
unwritten "black list" influence of the "stormy days" of the industry still 



made itself felt in covert bigotry and selfishness. 

It was recognized as "part of the game" for directors of rival companies 
to place as many obstacles as possible in the way of others. The old 
"locations" often were battlefields, and the alleged "strategy" resorted to 
was as expensive as it was asinine. 

One firm went so far as to spread broadcast the statement that it had 
the exclusive right to photograph all the Spanish Missions in the State of 
California. But we found, upon investigation, that the "padres" in the 
various missions were always willing to extend the privilege of "take de 
movee" for a liberal contribution to the poor box. And the same "padres" 
were not at all slow in getting wise to the "easy money," and the amount 
advanced each time the "location" was required. 

Another company, whose studio faced the ocean, repeatedly "bluffed" 
competing directors into believing that they had no right to take pictures of 
a rocky formation that had, by the hand of the Creator, been placed 
advantageously for pictures, and which was part of the shore acres forming 
part of the United States Government land! But incidents of this character 
are too numerous to dwell upon, having since passed into the discard. 

Envy and malice caused a wave of slander to bring the entire motion 
picture population of the West Coast to a sudden awakening a few years ago. 
The studios were referred to as "camps," "cesspools," "habitats of criminals 
and vagrants," etc. It was charged that the reputation of a woman or girl 
was at stake if she accepted employment there. That this pernicious outbreak 
was the result of pure fabrication and a desire for revenge was a matter that 
the district attorney quickly discovered after setting an investigation on 
foot. 

After weeks of inquiry, it was found that a minister had opened the 
attack. Briefly stated, he was compelled to admit that a girl had a friend 
who knew a girl who "wanted to get into the movies." And another girl told 
her that it was "a terrible place." The minister's informant was forced to 
admit that she had never seen the inside of a motion picture studio. The 
incident caused a serious stir for some time, but according as the FACTS 



became public, the clamor died away. However, as always is the case, the 
scar remained. 

I find myself forced to allude to this near-scandal for a very necessary 
purpose. While the District Attorney still was deep in his investigation, in 
one studio, where twenty or more directors were engaged, an indignation 
meeting was held. Then and there it was decided that an organization of 
directors was necessary. We alone in one studio could not take it upon 
ourselves to fight these calumnies for the entire directors' colony. 

A meeting was called, and the exact hour arranged, and everything came off 
precisely as we planned, except-- 

We had forgotten to talk the matter over with the weather man. The 
director in whose home we were to meet lived snugly on a promontory up to 
which a single road led, and in the deluge of rain that came down the road 
was of little use to automobiles or pedestrians. It was just one of those 
southern California rains. It was a "bird." My automobile started on the 
1,500-foot climb in fair shape, and was behaving well in the dark, when a 
chap coming down fumbled his car about in a mussy fashion, and in passing me 
ripped into my right fender by way of salutation and was off. Far down below 
we got a splendid view of the lights of Hollywood. A few feet off the path 
and my car would have toppled down among those lights. Yea--a fine night! 

Out of twenty odd directors, NINE took a chance with that southern 
California rain. Those nine men formed the M. P. D. A. then and there. 

A week later thirty directors attended the meeting. And thus it grew. After 
several meetings, in the following May, we became an incorporated body. One 
year and a half later, in November, 1917, the motion picture directors in the 
vicinity of New York City were called to a meeting held in the Hotel Astor, 
for the purpose of forming a branch of the M. P. D. A. When its aims were 
laid before these directors the corner-stone of the New York lodge was placed 
in position. They moved with greater rapidity than had the original body, 
for the reason they had fewer obstacles to overcome. After a second 
preliminary meeting a lodge of motion picture directors was opened in 
Carnegie Hall, where several members were initiated. The charter came along 



in good time, and today we have our own building in West 55th Street, near 
Broadway . 

The M. P. D. A. is neither a labor union nor essentially a social club. 
It is a fraternal order. Its ritual makes it impossible for the idea of 
coercion, or other methods employed by labor unions, to enter into a question 
when its members are concerned. 

That stormy night in 1915 was a memorable night for the M. P. D. A. 

The roster today shows more than 150 members. When one considers the number 
of directors in the industry, this showing is truly commendable. The 
association ' s board of censors see to it that an applicant for membership 
qualifies after rigid tests, and these rapidly are becoming more difficult. 
The field of desirables soon will be exhausted. 

Death has claimed three of our members thus far this year, and with the 
world war brought to our very door, several others now are in the service of 
the Government. 

October 16, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The first monthly dinner and dance of the Motion Picture Directors' 
Association of America, Lodge No. 1, was held one night this week at a local 
hotel. The lodge numbers about sixty directors. Among the directors present 
were Otis Turner, Robert Leonard, William Robert Daly, Del Henderson and A1 
Christie. The list of stars included Miss Helen Ware, Ella Hall, Fritzie 
Brunette and Jack Kerrigan. Otheman Stevens, dramatic critic of the 
Examiner, in an address, congratulated the directors upon their enterprise. 



December 18, 1915 
J. C. Jessen 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

The most brilliant social function in the history of the Los Angeles 
film producing colony, was the first annual ball and grand buffet given by 
the Motion Picture Director's Association, Thanksgiving evening, at the ball 
room of Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles. 

The attendance numbered more than three hundred and fifty, and included 
many of the principal people engaged in the film industry here. The committee 
on arrangements consisted of Allen Curtis, chairman, Frank Beal, William 
Robert Daly, Joseph DeGrasse, and M. J. MacQuarrie; the reception committee, 
Otis Turner, chairman, Charles Giblyn, Robert Leonard, Walter Edwards, 

Charles Swickard, Reginald Barker, A1 . E. Christie, Phillips Smalley, Travers 
Vale, William D. Taylor and Hobart Bosworth, and the floor committee, Dell 
Henderson, chairman, Eddie Dillon, Jay Hunt, Frank Lloyd, Francis Powers, 
Charles K. French, Roy Clements, Raymond B. West, Lloyd B. Carleton, Henry 
Otto, Leon D. Kent, and J. P. McGowan. 

The general supervision of taking care of the big attendance was in 
charge of H. L. Massie. Music was furnished by a big orchestra, and during 
the evening buffet service was continuous. The dances were all named from 
the brands produced on the West Coast, and the ball was representative of 
practically every studio in this producing center. 

Among those present were: D. W. Griffith, DeWolfe Hopper, Mack Sennett, 
Police Judge White and wife, Marshall Stedman, Mrs. Eddie Dillon, Max Asher, 
Stella Adams, Ruth Roland, Jack Pickford, Alan Hale, Lois Weber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Mestayer, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Cody, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Daly, Mr. and Mrs. A. Heffron. H. L. Massie, Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
Collier, Bessie Eyton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles French, Charles Pike, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Curtis, and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cudahy. 

The net proceeds from the ball will be used to endow one or more beds in 
a local hospital to be used exclusively for motion picture people who are ill 
or injured. 



December 3, 1916 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

The supper dance given by the motion picture directors on Thanksgiving 
night at the Alexandria ballroom was a brilliant success. Many well-known 
directors and picture stars were present, among others Directors Otis Turner, 
L. Scott, Lois Weber, William Taylor, Frank Lloyd, Douglas Gerrard, Joseph de 
Grasse, Eddie Dillon, Chester Withey, Robert Leonard and Edward Le Saint. 

Some of the stars present were Bessie Barriscale, Mae Murray, Kathlyn 
Williams, Stella Razeto, Mary Miles Minter, Fritzi Brunette, Myrtle Gonzales, 
Maude George, Ruth Stonehouse, Ella Hall, Gladys Brockwell, Gladys Hanson, 
Herbert Rawlinson, Neal Burns, Hobart Henley. 

Mrs. Eddie Dillon presided as hostess. 

Other guests beside those mentioned were J. R. Quirk, manager of the 
Photoplay Magazine of Chicago, Mabel Condon, Bessie Beatty, R. H. Jesson and 
Bennie Ziedman. 

Eva Tanguay floated in late in the evening, clad fascinatingly in a rose- 
colored evening gown, and proceeded to add her own brand of brilliancy to an 
already scintillating occasion. 

December 23, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The second annual ball and grand buffet of the Motion Picture Directors' 
Association, at the Alexandria, Thanksgiving night, was perhaps the most 
elaborate event in the local film world in months. Directors and their wives 
from San Francisco and San Diego and intermediate points attended. In all 
there were approximately 250 persons at the exclusive affair. 

W. R. Daly, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, was assisted by 



Allen Curtis, Joseph DeGrasse, Roy Clements and W. D. Taylor. Otis Turner was 
chairman of the Reception Committee and R. B. West of the Floor Committee. 

March 24, 1917 
MOTOGRAPHY 

At the annual meeting of the Los Angeles Motion Picture Directors' 
Association, William D. Taylor of the Morosco company was elected "director" 
[president]; Raymond B. West, "assistant director"; Murdock MacQuarrie, 
"technical director"; Charles Swickard, treasurer, and Roy Clements, 
secretary. 

March 24, 1917 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

What promises to be the most successful year in the history of the 
Motion Picture Producers' [sic] Association began Thursday evening of this 
week at the first monthly dinner of the organization , held at the private 
dining rooms of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. The dinner was the first step 
toward carrying out the new plan adopted at a recent meeting of the 
organization, and at this the officers recently elected president for the 
first time, William D. Taylor, president, was toastmaster. In his 
introductory remarks he outlined the general policy of the association, 
pointing out that the erroneous impression had been gained by many that the 
association was formed for the purpose of boosting salaries. This he stated 
was not the case, as the directors had bound themselves together thinking 
association and discussion of methods of production would be beneficial to 
each and every member, and therefore to the industry as a whole. 

In closing his remarks he introduced Lois Weber, the only woman member 
of the association, who was the guest of honor at the dinner. Miss Weber's 



remarks were of a very happy nature and appreciation , for the many kindness 
shown her by members of the association. Miss Weber pointed out the need of 
a press committee for the association and outlined the work such a committee 
could accomplish for the association in working with the trade journals. 


May 6, 1917 
Edward V. Durling 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Motion Picture Directors' Association were hosts to a party of 100 
at a dinner dance given at the Hotel Alexandria this week. Mayor Woodman was 
the guest of honor. Earl Rogers and Guy Price, dramatic editor of the Los 
Angeles Herald, delivered speeches. In addition to those guests a number of 
old soldiers from the Sawtelle Home were present, a tableau entitled "The 
Spirit of '76," and an excellent vaudeville entertainment did much to make 
the evening a most pleasant one. 

The officers of this association, which is the only really active motion 
picture association on the Coast besides the Static Club, are William D. 
Taylor, president; Roy Clements, secretary, and Charles Swickard, treasurer. 

November 30, 1917 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

A brilliant affair was the buffet dance given in the Rose Room of the 
Alexandria last night by the Motion Picture Directors' Association. William 
D. Taylor, president, and William Robert Daly, one of the directors, was in 
charge. It was the association ' s third annual ball. 

Among those who took part were Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Charlie 
Chaplin, W. S. Hart, A1 Woods. R. A. Rolfe and Jesse Lasky. 





July 10, 1918 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

A farewell banquet was tendered William D. Taylor, the well known 
director, by members of the Motion Picture Directors' association at the 
Athletic club. 

The dinner was in honor of Mr. Taylor's enlistment in the British army. 
In view of Mr. Taylor's departure, the association elected Frank Beal 
president. He will serve ex-officio until President Taylor's term expires. 


May 21, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

The Motion Picture Directors' association will give a Homecoming Victory 
Dinner to members of the organization just returned from war tonight at the 
Athletic club. 

November 27, 1919 
Florence Lawrence 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Can you imagine swinging the girl on the corner to the flaring 
syncopated notes of the "jazz" orchestra? 

Can you picture such celebrities of the world as Bessie Barriscale, May 
Allison, and the rest in the "allemand left" or the Charley Chaplins and 
Douglas Fairbanks of the cinematic kingdom doing a grand right and left while 
the moaning saxophone, the rattles, and the whirring drums keep feet and 
pulses beating a lively tattoo to the busy music? 



Those are just a few of the remarkable dance features of the Motion 
Picture Directors' ball which was held last night with tremendous success at 
the Hotel Alexandria. Practically the entire hotel served as a "location" 
over which camera queens and megaphone emperors ruled with undisputed sway. 

Dancing in the ball room provided a panoramic whirl of the most noted 
figures in the celluloid world, and the novel and clever programs, devised, 

I believe, by Victor Schertzinger , will long be prized. They were in the form 
of a scenario, and showed the "fade in," the "flash-back, " and when it came 
to "memories of old days," the entire crowd formed into groups for the old 
fashioned contra dances and tripped it merrily in quadrille and Virginia 
reel . 

Elaborate decorations of flowers and palms transformed the rooms into 
veritable bowers of beauty, and both the mezzanine floor where the dancing 
was in order and the Indian Grill where supper was served from 11 to 1 were 
constantly filled with the leaders of the film world. 

Two orchestras kept lilting music for the dancers, while the famous 
Hawaiian orchestra supplied the melodies in the supper room. 

Among the stars present were Mme. Alla Nazimova, Viola Dana, Clara 
Williams, Pauline Frederick, Wanda Hawley, Madeline Travers and Louise Glaum. 

The ball committees were under the supervision of Director Charles A. 
Giblyn and Past Directors Otis Turner and William Desmond Taylor. 

The committee of arrangements included Joseph de Grasse, chairman, and 
Reginald Barker, Wallace Worsley, Frank Lloyd, Walter Edwards, George 
Melford, Frank Beal, William Beaudine and Murdock McQuarrie. 

The reception committee were James Gordon, chairman; Norval MacGregor 
and Thomas Ricketts. 

Musical arrangements were under the care of Victor L. Schertzinger. 

The officers of the Motion Picture Directors' Association of America 
are: Charles Giblyn, director; Walter Edwards, assistant director; Frank 
Lloyd, technical director; James Gordon, secretary; Norval MacGregor, 
treasurer; Fred Kelsey, inner guard; Victor Herbert, outer guard, Board of 
trustees: Reginald Barker, chairman, and Joseph de Grasse, Thomas Ricketts, 



Ben F. Wilson, William Duncan, Frank Beal. 


September 1, 1920 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Members of the M. P. D. A. (Motion Picture Directors' Association) are 
going ahead speedily with their plans for a dance to be staged at the 
Alexandria on Sept. 16, the proceeds of which are to go to disabled soldiers 
now in Southern California. 

At a meeting last night the association appointed an entertainment 
committee and some of the prominent directors who will serve are: William D. 
Taylor, John Ince, Joe De Grasse, Frank Lloyd and Phillips Smalley. 

Each studio will contribute its quota to the program. Already Sennett's, 
Arbuckle's, Universal and Ince have agreed. Doraldina will do her famous 
Hawaiian dance, and, if this is any incentive to ticket buyers, this is said 
to be the season when grass is scarce. Wallie Reid will send his jazz 
orchestra and be on deck himself. 

The cause is a worthy one and the M. P. D. A. is to be warmly 
congratulated for interceding in behalf of the crippled veterans. 

September 14, 1920 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

A ball for the benefit of disabled service men of Los Angeles is to be 
given in the Hotel Alexandria ball room Thursday night, Sept. 16, under the 
auspices of the Motion Picture Directors' association. 

Tickets to the fete were reported today to be selling at as high as $500 
each. Among the sales the following were announced today: William D. Taylor, 
$500; Frances Marion, two at $500 each; Mary Miles Minter, $500; Melodie 



Garbutt, $250; Agnes Ayres, $200, and Lila Lee, $200. 

The Los Angeles Elks' lodge has offered the services of its band for the 
evening. Four orchestras will be secured. Prominent film stars will take 
part in the entertainment program. Will Rogers, Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
and company, Doraldina, Ben Turpin, Roscoe "Fatty" Arbuckle and others have 
announced their intention of being present. 

A Red Cross poster autographed by hundreds of celebrities will be 
auctioned off by Arbuckle and Tom Mix. It has been donated by Miss Gertrude 
Gifford Hand. 

War veterans from the Arrowhead government hospital, the Crocker street 
hospital and the Sawtelle Soldiers' home will attend the function. 

December 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Ten thousand dollars was raised for the Disabled Soldiers of the Great 
War at a ball given in September at the Alexandria in Los Angeles by the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association. The affair was exceedingly gorgeous 
in the appointment and entertainment and the 700 people who gathered 
represented the elite of Los Angeles society as well as of the Hollywood film 
colony. William D. Taylor, feature director for Realart, was in charge of 
the entertainment , and presented some unique stunts. Doraldina did her 
fascinating hula-hula; Tom Mix and twenty of his cowboys in full regalia 
pulled a fake hold-up and separated the crowd from its spare cash; Larry 
Semon paid $500 for a bat and ball autographed by Babe Ruth, and Ben Hampton 
gave a like amount for a pair of crutches belonging to one of the wounded 
heroes present--and then returned the crutches. Over in one corner was a 
booth marked "For Men Only" at a dollar a man, which caused a good deal of 
excitement, but rumor hath it that it was a blank. 

Among those who graced the dance and the wonderful supper served at 
midnight were Wanda Hawley, Jeanie MacPherson, Ruth Roland, Lois Wilson, Mr. 



and Mrs. Conrad Nagel, Mary Miles Minter, who entertained a party of twelve, 
Tony Moreno with a number of society people from Beverly Hills, Pauline 
Frederick and her mother, Bebe Daniels, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Forman, Elliott 
Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. Wally Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Eyton (Kathlyn 
Williams), Irene Rich, Margaret Loomis, King Vidor and his wife, Florence 
Vidor, May Allison, Viola Dana, Colleen Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Holt, 
Priscilla Dean and Wheeler Oakman, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Louis, Mary Alden, 
and William Duncan and Edith Johnson. 

December 16, 1920 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

A special meeting of the Motion Picture Directors' association is called 
for tonight at the association headquarters in the Alexandria. 

Action will be taken at this conference on the Blue Sunday law campaign 
which proposes to close motion picture theaters on the seventh day of the 
week. 

The directors' association is heading the opposition. 

Addresses will be made by Vice President Frank Lloyd, William D. Taylor 
and others and a communication will be read from President Reginald Barker, 
who is in Canada. 

February 12, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

For the third time William D. Taylor was elected director of the Motion 
Picture Directors' Association when officers were elected for the sixth year 
of its existence. 

Reginald Barker is the retiring director. 

The names of officers are patterned on the executive nomenclature of a 



movie producing unit. 

The other officers are: Henry King, assistant director; Wallace Worsley, 
technical director; Roy Clements, scenarist, and Norval MacGregor, treasurer. 

February IB, 1921 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Plans for a $200,000 motion picture directors' lodge of modern Spanish 
architecture , to be erected in Hollywood this year, became known when 
articles of incorporation were filed in Sacramento by George Clark, attorney 
for the Motion Picture Directors' Building Corporation. 

The corporation grew out of the Motion Picture Directors' Association, 
which is headed by Reginald Barker. The charter names the seven trustees of 
the association as corporation directors. These are Reginald Barker, William 
D. Taylor, Frank Lloyd, William Duncan, Ben Wilson, Joseph De Grasse and 
Thomas Ricketts. 

The structure will be of stone and cement and will stand four stories 
high. The site is on Highland Avenue, and is owned by the directors. 

An elegantly appointed cafe will be maintained on the ground floor. 

Sixteen offices, a banquet hall and ballroom will occupy the second 
floor, which opens on a roof garden. The third floor will contain lodge 
rooms available to such motion picture organizations as the cinematographers , 
the assistant directors, the art directors, the screen writers and the 
advertising men. A fourth floor will be devoted to affairs of the motion 
picture directors' lodge. 

According to members of the board, the building will be financed by two 
$100,000 bond issues, subscribed by members and bankers. 


August 8, 1921 



LOS ANGELES HERALD 

When the Motion Picture Directors' association holds its August meeting 
next Thursday, President-director William D. Taylor will be welcomed back to 
the chair after three months' absence in the hospital here and in 
convalescence abroad. Reginald Barker, last year's chieftain, has been 
presiding over the Los Angeles lodge. 

August 10, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

In Nashaipur Saturday night the A. S. C.'s entertained the M. P. D. A.'s 
under the auspices of Omar Khayyam. 

Translated into better Los Angelese, the American Society of 
Cinematographers had as dinner guests the Motion Picture Directors' 
association on the huge Persian street setting for the Rubaiyat being filmed 
by Ferdinand Earle at the Hollywood studios. 

Larry Semon, director-comedian, was toastmaster of the evening, William 
D. Taylor, president-director of the M. P. D. A.; Reginald Barker and other 
noted members of the Los Angeles lodge of megaphonographers were present. 

So were H. F. Koenenkamp of the Semon comedies, Georges Benoit of the Earle 
entertainments, Fred Jackman, the A. S. C. president, and other noted 
cinematographers . 

January 24, 1922 
HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN 

Welcoming comparison of American motion pictures with foreign-made 
productions, but expressing a desire to protect thousands of American workers 
from what they believe to be retrenchment policies of domestic producers, the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association, through its director-president, 



William D. Taylor, has wired the Senate Finance Committee, urging that 
imports of foreign films be either limited in quantity or taxed on value, 
with volume and cost of film production in the United States, as a basis. 

In the telegram sent by Mr. Taylor it is stated that motion pictures are 
being produced abroad far cheaper than they can be made here, and that 
producers are now establishing units for making affiliations abroad and are 
drastically cutting down domestic production. 

The eleven months ending May, 1921, compared with the previous 
twelvemonth, he asserts, show an increase of 36 percent in imports of exposed 
film negative and a decrease of 26 percent in exports. 

"Members of this association would deplore exceedingly, a situation 
wherein domestic producers would find it economically profitable to make 
pictures in Europe at lessened production costs and bring them to the United 
States for cutting, editing, and distribution ostensibly as American 
products," declares the director-president of the directors' association. 

There is now being prepared by the Senate finance committee a Fordney 
tariff bill, which imposes 30 percent ad valorem duty on foreign-made motion 
pictures imported into this country. 

The present national association of producers and distributors, it is 
said, is opposing the 30 percent tariff, fearing retaliation by foreign 
nations. They argue, it is reported, then American manufacturers would have 
to produce abroad, to enter the European market on a basis equal to their 
foreign competitors. This, they allege, would throw American actors, 
directors, workmen, artisans and laborers out of employment. 

On the other hand, it is stated that the actors favor a 60 percent duty 
based on American valuation, and through the Actors' Equity Association 
charge the producers with desiring a low duty in order to take advantage of 
cheap labor and materials in producing films abroad for use in this country. 

The motion picture-directors are said to favor limiting imported 
negative (exposed) to a designated percentage of domestic film production, 
this percentage to be divided among foreign countries in proportion to their 
respective volumes of film production. 



As an alternative measure, they suggest a heavy protective tariff based 
on production cost in the United States at the time of entry. 

[Thanks to Charles Higham for providing us with a copy of the following 
transcript. Unfortunately, a few pages are missing.] 

Proceedings of a meeting of The Motion Picture Directors' Association, held 
at The Hollywood Assembly Tea Room, 7016 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 

Calif., February 24, 1921. 

* * * 

MR. WILLIAM D. TAYLOR: 

Brothers: it is a great pleasure to see so many of us here this evening. 
We are all directors. Very few of us are going to be much more than 
directors. We don't have an opportunity to get out and realize just what 
this industry means. We are more or less getting into a rut and we have an 
opportunity tonight to hear from a gentleman who has been thirteen years in 
this business, associated with the General Film Company and at one time their 
general manager in New York, the organizer of the Paramount program, a man 
who, ten years ago, wrote an article outlining just exactly what has been 
since that time, forecasting the multi-reel picture, the raise in prices from 
five, ten, twenty, twenty-five, up to what they are today; a man with a 
vision and a man who undoubtedly will help us a lot. I take great pleasure 
in introducing Mr. W. W. Hodkinson. (Applause) 

MR. HODKINSON: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Motion Picture Industry: 

Your president, Mr. Taylor, wrote a letter to me inviting me to come 
here tonight to speak to you on the subject that is nearest to my heart, and 
I think we are going to get on common ground very quickly, because I think 



the thing that is nearest to my heart is nearest to your heart; it is the 
possibilities and future of this great industry with which we are connected. 

It is a very great industry--greater with all of its possibilities than 
any of us can realize who are close up against our work seven days in the 
week--and sometimes nights. 

It is an industry, Gentlemen, that some day will govern the greatest 
brains in the world, because it is that kind of an industry. 

It is more than an industry. It is the most potent force that has ever 
been let loose on this earth for the helping onward or the retarding of the 
human race. 

This industry will command the best brains of the world for this reason. 
It offers the two rewards that brains have always demanded for themselves-- 
a medium for the expression of an idea and the financial return for the idea. 

The wonderful part of the motion picture is that you don't have to 

speculate as to the influence of your idea. We know that there are volumes 
in the library but we don't know how many people are reading them. Nor do 
you know how many people understand your language--but here we have a common 
language. We have something where the very financial returns will let you 
check up and find to what extent your ideas "got across." 

We must either go along with the progress of the business or we must get 
out of the way of the brains who will come in and go along with the progress 
of the business, which will help its progress. I believe that the industry 
is at this minute facing two conditions which will make it necessary for us 
who wish to go along and make progress to take stock. I think that the 

business needs co-ordination. It must be better co-ordinated. I think if it 

is better co-ordinated most of the problems that confront it can be handled. 

You know all of the discussion that is going on at the present time, 
relative to sex movies, reformers, blue laws, censorship, etc. There is 
nothing new about this agitation. It has been a rising wave. Any student of 
conditions could see it coming for some time; and the industry must meet this 
condition more intelligently than it has shown any disposition to at the time 
I left New York, to keep from being engulfed. 



I am not going into details in this matter except to say that in your 
position you are in the most strategic position to help this situation--and 
it is a real danger and it is a real menace. 

I believe there must be some co-ordinated effort on the part of those 
responsible for the putting of these things before the public in addition to 
your effort. I will briefly tell you something that I noticed as I came 
across the country which will show you why we are going to be hurt by this 
condition, and then I will pass on and afterwards if you want to go into this 
particular subject further by questioning me I would be glad to give you my 
impressions . 

The problem is that we are getting so many kinds of censorship prepared 
for us in different communities that unless we stop opposition to us that is 
making this condition possible, there will be so many police powers 
exercised, so many drastic censorships, that it won't pay to make any type of 
picture because you are not sure it will go into this state or that state. 

Today it is possible to have pictures on the shelf that will not go to 
Kansas, that will not go to Pennsylvania and to Ohio. Going through Oregon 
the other day I brought with me copies of three bills that were before the 
legislature that day that would effectively close the motion picture business 
as an industry so far as that state is concerned. 

One required only special performances for children, boys up to 16 and 
girls up to 18. Another was that no picture showing any act of crime or 
violence of any sort would be permitted. Now we know that is radical, we 
know it is the work of fanatics in that instance. But, Gentlemen, if you 
were to see as I did the method with which the local exhibitors and motion 
picture powers were endeavoring to combat this you would be disgusted. 

Passing on from this moral crisis, which present announcements and present 
plans of the producers may or may not meet effectively, I don't see much 
progress made because last night I had a bulletin sent me from New York that 
is being put out by the reformers in which they quote at great length what 
Mr. Brady, representing all the motion picture producers said to Mr. Cohen, 
representing all the motion picture exhibitors. Each of them admits 



everything that everybody has charged against the industry but blames the 
other for it. Hence the necessity for some co-ordination in curing this 
fundamental wrong otherwise we will have a state of civil war between the 
producer on one side and the exhibitor on the other. 

There is also an economic side concerning this industry. I could give 
you a lot of figures as to the volume of business taken from the public and 
in turn paid for films and the expense of distributing these films. But 
unless you co-ordinate them and get the significance out of them--out of 
broad experience in that line--probably they would not be of any value to 
you, so I will not get you to figure any more than I have. 

As some of you may know, I am frequently on record as opposed to 

producers' control of this industry. I don't know whether you know that I am 
on record to that effect. I don't know whether you know what I mean by that. 
I don't know whether you think that I mean anything by it, but I assure you 
that I do. I will endeavor to make clear just what I do mean by it and just 
what the great fundamental fault in this business is, and unless it is cured 
it will make you and me and every individual in this industry who wants to go 
along on the basis of individual merit incapable of utilizing our strength to 
get out of a situation which will destroy us if we cannot utilize our 
individual strength. 

I believe the theory of the producer of a motion picture having the 
power to control the distribution of that picture is wrong. I do not say 
this because I want to be a middle man who gets in between a producer of a 
picture and gets a commission or a percentage that belongs to the producer 

because I helped pass them to the exhibitor. That isn't primarily the thing 

I am after. It is necessary to do that to get money to support the 
organization machinery necessary to properly co-ordinate these two functions 
of production and exhibition; and if you put this distribution channel into 
the hands of either, you can create, as far as I am able to see, an abnormal 
and impossible condition. 

Now, let me illustrate more clearly just what I mean by that. You know 
we have today some fifteen national distributing organizations . Almost 



without exception the distributing companies are adjuncts of producing 
companies. 

We hear about the great waste in the studios--and I presume there is 
great waste in the studios--but I want to tell you some waste that probably 
you do not know about. Through being improperly co-ordinated, or not co- 
ordinated, this business is only taking one-half of the revenue from the 
public every year that it could take if it was co-ordinated. Through not 
being properly co-ordinated the producers are producing twice as many 
pictures today as is necessary to fill all of the theaters in the United 
States. 

I can tell you how many millions are wasted there. Worse than that-- 
or because of the first condition of a lack of patronage from the public, an 
excess production of [....] 

[A page of the transcript is missing.] 

...obliged that I have been able to go on this far. 

Did you ever stop to think what it means when the fifteen are each 
trying to undo the work of the other fourteen all of the time? That is what 
is happening in this business. 

Did you ever stop to think how far this business can progress when we 
have to create tremendous machines with all of the politics that goes with 
them because we have to meet release dates and it takes a certain number of 
pictures to keep one of those machines going? That is, it takes a certain 
amount of product out of a production machine to keep a distributing machine 
going. There is room for lots of thought on this matter. I have given it a 
great deal of thought. 

If what I say is true, then we are beating ourselves out of half of the 
revenue that this business might have from the public if we knew what we were 
doing--if that is true it is quite a startling fact. If it is true that the 
industry has been producing twice as many pictures as it needs to get the 
present revenue to support the theaters, on the present basis of revenue, and 
to keep the same revenue at least immediately coming from the exhibitor and 
from the public--that is startling if it is true. 



If we are spending twenty million dollars a year to support these 
distributing machines when you could do the job much better with ten or 
less--that is startling if it is true. 

If the total sum spent in production and running these machines is 
greater than is taken out of the exhibitor--that is another thing that is 
startling if it is true--and I believe it is true. 

If these uneconomic conditions exist they exist for one reason: the 
desire of each person in the business to play his own game, regardless of 
what happens to the business as a whole. This is a business, gentlemen, 
where people have been taking out, taking out, and nobody has been putting 
in; and we have got to same stage in the business we would get to if we did 
the same thing with grain. When we exhaust it we have to plant before we get 
another crop. 

I believe we are at the stage where we have to do some planting in this 
business--more intelligent planting--and it has got to begin at the top, 
gentlemen. You can't think of all these things while you are busy producing 
the picture. It has got to begin at the top, and there must be some 
architects and planners who will formulate some plan for securing these 
conditions--and then cure them. 

Producer control, I think, is a vicious thing. It puts the producer in 
an impossible position. If I thought it could be done I would be a producer 
with a production organization and a distributing organization . I don't 
think it can be done. I don't think I can do it. I know all these other 
executives that are trying to do it--I know them quite well. I don't see any 
of them that I think can do it. For the simple reason that when we get the 
balance of power by which we can force a thing which he happens to make into 
a market, whether it is fit for that or not, how are we going to be guided as 
to whether we are progressing or whether we are slipping--when we are 
confronted with a lot of people who are on our payroll, who are telling us 
how fine it is all the time. I don't know. 

Flow are we going to know the capacity of all these people? We have to 
supply the money, to hire the directors, and so forth, and carry on the 



systems all the way down the line. I don't know. I don't know. Probably I 
am mistaken--and when I think I am mistaken I go back to the proposition of 
the producer-controlled distributing organization . Films that don't run in 
first run stations, don't run out in the country--which is the proof that I 
am not wrong in this viewpoint. 

Why do not these producers who are requested to put out so many pictures 
that they have to make them poorly in many instances to meet release dates, 
and who have to have their men traveling on the same train with some other 
men to sell products, or going in to unsell the product the other fellow has 
sold--why don't they cut down their product and why don't they consolidate 
their distribution? It is because they don't trust the others. It is 
because no producer would want to put his product through another producer's 
machine. He would rather carry along some organization which he calls assets 
when they are liabilities; and the longer he carries them, and the greater 
liabilities they are, the less anxious he is to go to the banker and tell him 
that is the condition. 

So much for the production part of it with the producer control. 

We have the exhibitor on the other side who feels that under this 
producer control he is charged all the producer can get out of him regardless 
of whether it is right or not. Without saying whether the exhibitor pays too 
much or too little, the undignified conditions, gentlemen, on which motion 
pictures are sold is a disgrace to this business. The way they start and ask 
$5,000 and take $250--it doesn't build any confidence; it doesn't inspire any 
respect in the mind of the exhibitor or the men who work selling the 
pictures. 

We have got to have more scientific and better ways of determining 
values. It is possible to determine the value of pictures. Some years ago 
all pictures were ten cents a foot, and I went into New York and submitted a 
proposition to change that. I knew when I was trying to buy a producer's 
picture as cheaply as I could that when he sold them to me he was trying to 
make them as cheaply as he could to get the margin of profit out of them. 

But that was regarded as foolish then, as maybe it is foolish today--when I 



say we should get some better means of selling the pictures than we have 
today. 

But when I devised a percentage system whereby a producer owned his own 
product and had a life interest in it, progress began from that time on 
because the producer had a stake, he had an incentive. 

The exhibitor today has no confidence in the people who supply him with 
films. He organizes, buys all the theaters in the town and tells you what he 
will give you. It is civil war. It is, as I say now, a condition where 
Mr. Cohen is telling you that Mr. Brady, the Representative of the National 
Association, who, because he is a fine speech maker, is telling the 
exhibitors that things are all right whether they are all right. 

They are all right, I presume, so far as Mr. Brady knows. He is telling 
them they are all right and the exhibitor is retorting by saying "We dealt 
with your National Association and you went back on your agreement; you broke 
your promises." 

Gentlemen, do you think that a great, big, dignified--what should be a 
dignified--industry like this, which gives us such a field for talent and 
brains is going to go along standing all of this mistreatment? It is not. 

It is not. 

It is either going to cave in and close up or it is going to get in some 
hands that will run it properly, I'll bet you. 

I walked away from the biggest thing in this business and staked my 
personal fortune, every dollar, three years ago, against the written advice 
of my attorney and my former associates, that this condition would whip 
itself--and it is doing it very properly and very promptly at present. 

My function today: I am trying to help some worthy element on either 
side of this proposition to co-ordinate and function, and if we can help the 
rest to see the same thing and guide them and shape them--fine! 

There is no patent on anything that I think. I am telling you what I 
found in a back lot in 1917 when I came back and said "What shall we do with 
the motion picture industry?" and told of this civil war that is happening 
now--between Mr. Brady and Mr. Cohen and I was predicting and showing that it 



had to lead inevitably to that. 

It is very hard to want to do things for an industry for a lot of people 
in that industry and to be misunderstood. If you gentlemen here are 
producers I am not interested in getting in-between you and your market after 
a commission. I am interested in getting you that hundred percent increase 
in revenue you are missing now, and getting mine out of that. I don't want 
any of your commissions. 

Gentlemen, I am forcing into the exhibitor in conferences with him, 
individually and collectively, across this country, these facts--and the fact 
is that I have a mechanism. It is a fine theory that these things are all 
wrong, but what are you going to do to better them? I have got a mechanism 
that can be used with the exhibitor on one hand--because I don't put myself 
in a relationship with a producer where I have to be dishonest with the 
exhibitor--and furthermore I want to put myself in a relationship with the 
exhibitors where I can be honest and fair with the producer who deals with 
me . 

If that doesn't solve the thing as far as we are concerned, if that 
isn't the type of adjustment that must come into the industry, then I will 
say that I have wasted thirteen years in which I have studied this thing as 
carefully as any student ever studied an engineering problem--I have wasted 
these years and will take off my coat and go to work for the fellow who has 
the plan that will straighten this thing out. 

I think that right now the producer-controlled organizations are 
beginning to disintegrate. I think that within a very short time, instead of 
the factory system of production, we will have individual units of production 
on their own; on their own merits--sinking or swimming on their merits, not 
carrying anything and not being carried. 

All I want is an opportunity to keep on trying to beat a system that is 
carrying a lot of surplus, excess weight, whether it is wasteful, duplicating 
system, or whether it is excess capitalization , or any of these factors. 

I can put that money they are wasting in the hands of the people who have 
confidence enough to go along on the basis of their individual merit. 



I haven't any rough and ready rule as to what makes an efficient 
production unit. I don't know. The director says to me "It is the 
director." Somebody else says: "It is the producer" and somebody else says: 
"Why, I am the author: I wrote it" and somebody else says something else. 

I think, as a matter of fact, that we are going to get good product from 
various concerns under varying schemes and varying systems. 

I think there are going to be men who are competent to do the production 

thing straight through and I think there are others who are going to need to 

be supplemented. I think [....] 

[A page of the transcript is missing.] 

MR. HODKINSON: The best answer to that, Mr. Taylor, is to say that the 
saloon was quite a success financially until the reformer used the excesses 
to smoke the public out in the open, and say "do you want them or do you 
not?" And lots of people who patronized the saloons said "We do not." And 
there are lots of people who go to sex pictures, who if the reformers brought 

it to an issue would say "we do not want them." 

It is true that these pictures are successful--commercially successful. 
It is true, however, that that is not the whole story. An exhibitor 
frequently has a 'flash in the pan' of sensational business and undermines a 
clean family business that gradually falls away from him and he cannot hold 
his sex business because after they get it all they can't take any more of 
it. They go as far as they can and they can't go any farther, and if you are 
going on with that you have to go all the way through. 

MR. EDWARD SLOMAN: "Is there any way the director, himself can help?" 

MR. HODKINSON: I believe so, Mr. Sloman. 

I believe that you gentlemen, if you grasp the significance of this, if 
you realize the parts that you are playing in making these elements up and 
serving them out to millions of the public--shaping their minds and their 
thoughts--if you take yourselves seriously to that extent and realize that 
your influence is more potent than that of the school teacher or the educator 
in any other branch, and fight that in your individual way. Fight for 
certain standards of cleanliness and decency in this business that you want 



preserved in your home and in society generally, the standards that you would 
want followed in the theaters if your children were going to the theaters. 

I think that if you protest--perhaps you have no more right to do 
anything more than to point out to the man who hands the story to you. That 
is wrong. I do not believe in that, and in many instances--the majority of 
instances--I believe that the men who are dependent on you, even if you are 
under signed contract or agreement, have a right to your sincere opinion and 
I think you can point it out to them that it is a poor business risk for them 
to do it and that it is a poor business risk for them to ask you to do it. 

I think you are very powerful if you take this thing seriously and 

realize what a wonderful position you gentlemen are in today. 

MR. TAYLOR: "Where would you draw the line, Mr. Hodkinson? Some of 
these states and community censorship propositions are so impossible that it 
would absolutely stop the making of pictures." 

MR. HODKINSON: That is true, but just as the pendulum swings one way it 
has to swing back. There is no way we can keep from paying the penalty for 
our past sins. 

I could go into my files in New York and show you a letter that I wrote 

to Mr. Lasky in 1915 or 1916 on this same matter. I said "By all means, 

Mr. Lasky, we should not be forbidden the privilege of showing life in all of 
its phases. But it is when we take an incident, repulsive and gruesome, and 
distort it, it is when we take a sensational incident and build it instead of 
letting it run along the regular way, when we build it up to a peak and 
emphasize it and 24-sheet it, that is where we get away." 

A MEMBER: "What did Mr. Lasky say?" 

MR. HODKINSON: I wouldn't like to quote Mr. Lasky without having my 
correspondence present, but I wrote him at the time "The Cheat" was put out. 
At the time "The Cheat" was put out, it made a great success on the Paramount 
program and at that time I was President of Paramount--and all the time I was 
watching this thing we are talking about tonight. Sensational sex pictures 
were just coming out. We were very careful to see that we didn't give any 
out, so far as Paramount was concerned. I suppose "The Cheat" would be very 



tame today but I saw the handwriting and I wrote several pages to Mr. Lasky 
telling him the same thing, Gentlemen, that I am telling you tonight. 

You have got to pay in trouble in living this thing down for all the 
gains you have. No use bothering about it. We just have to wait through it, 
that is all. We have got to re-establish confidence where we have lost it. 

I don't know, maybe we can have an overnight conversion and get 
ourselves adjusted around to seeing things in their proper perspective. 

I doubt it. 

I find there are very few in any walk of life, who if the responsibility 
isn’t put directly at their door, go out of the road to worry about the 
ultimate responsibility. Occasionally a damned fool comes along, like I did 
in this business thirteen years ago, when they all said it was a nickel 
thing, and I said "I don't believe it." I kicked along and I ran a theater 
and in order to run the theater successfully I had to figure some way of 
getting better pictures. The only way I could conceive was to select out of 
the nickel product all the better pictures and make an admission charge of 
ten cents. I had to figure out some way of getting better pictures. 

I got the best 14 years ago. I tried it out and it worked. I went to 
another locality and did the same thing. I commenced to think the fellows 
were wrong. 

And then I tried it. I got control of the distribution. I worked in as 
an experiment and I have been experimenting ever since. I don't give a damn 
whether I go out tomorrow. You know? Nobody owns me. Nobody's got anything 
on me, "no strings." (Applause) 

Running a house of prostitution is one extreme of getting money by 
catering to certain instincts in a human being. Writing a sweet, delicate 
little story, such as the best of people lives in their lives, is another end 
of that same thing. You can go so far without offending the dignity of the 
public. From one of these extremes to the other you can go so far and then 
you must stop. When you go to getting people into a theatre by a title which 
suggests that you are going too far, then you get an unfavorable reaction. 

You build up a desire on the part of these people who are just as abnormal 



one way as other people are another. It seems to be a law of nature, you 
know, that she balances. 

MR. HUGH RYAN CONWAY: "Don't you think, Mr. Hodkinson, the very thing 
that draws the majority of people in to see a picture such as the title--the 
very thing that reacts against pictures within that man's own family--the 
morbid curiosity or the 'sex appeal ' thing. The fellow says, 'I will drop in 
and see that,' but doesn't want his family to see it. He sees the picture 
and sees the title. After he sees that he is very careful after that what 
his family sees. He doesn't say, 'Go down and see a picture.'" 

MR. HODKINSON: I will tell you an instance that shows you an angle of 
this same thing. I happened to ride in a train with the wife of the 
president of an exhibitors league on my way out there. It chanced that she 
got on the same train. We were discussing pictures, and I asked her about 
her husband's show and she didn't seem to know so very much about it. And I 
asked her if she had children, and she said, "Yes," and she volunteered the 
information that a lot of pictures her husband had shown she would not let 
her children see, and I said, "How about other folks' children?" and she 
said, "Well, that is their livelihood; that's the way we make a living;" she 
just hadn't thought about it. 

A MEMBER: "If censorship regulation made conditions so that it would be 
impossible for an exhibitor to make any money because nobody would go in to 
see the picture wouldn't the public say, 'Open up the theatres; we want our 
pictures again'?" 

MR. HODKINSON: A few years ago they were saying the working man 
wouldn't stand for his glass of beer being taken away, but where is it? 

You see, there is nothing in this world, Gentlemen, that really counts 
except intelligence; and if you get more intelligence on the side combating 
pictures than you have on the side defending pictures, your pictures are 
going to be whipped. If you have got more intelligence on the side of 
defending pictures than you have in opposing pictures, you will whip the 
other side. 

A MEMBER: "Do you think national legislation will stop the sensational 



pictures?" 

MR. HODKINSON: Theoretically, yes. Theoretically . Before we had so 
much political scandal as a result of the war, I saw this thing shaping up 
all the time and I wanted to see the power in the hands of high grade people 
to regulate this thing, and I would like to see it today, Gentlemen, but I am 
afraid it would get into politics, bribery, corruption, etc. Theoretically , 

I would like to see decent, responsible family men handling this--men with 
the same feeling of responsibility towards the public and the industry-- 
regulating that. 

But frankly, before anything else, I would have the industry know that 
it is right inside and have it delegate to some one the authority to speak 
for it, and whip these people who are responsible, and who, I believe, are 
willing to call of their dogs when we can convince them that we are in 
earnest. 

A MEMBER: "If the producer and the exhibitor cannot get together and 
meet on some common ground, what happens then?" 

MR. HODKINSON: Well, the producer recognizes the weakness of his 
position to a great extent. In order to bolster up his position he is taking 
over theatres, but he is getting himself in an awful jam in taking over 
theatres. He is finding himself in a position where he has to reject some of 
his own product, his own pictures, because he cannot loose $5000 in the box 
office, when he only gets $1000 for his film. Yet he asks exhibitors to do 
that. (Laughter) 

I can tell you names, dates and places where I am renting pictures to 
the producer-exhibitor, who shelves his own pictures. (Laughter) 

A MEMBER: "Don't they control the industry? Don't the exhibitors 
control the producers? 

MR. HODKINSON: In a section, in a town, in a locality, but not 
completely. 

Gentlemen, if I get better pictures than anybody else you can't keep 
those pictures from the public... 
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the future may bring additional special issues, but for now our efforts in 
this arena are exhausted. Many thanks to all our readers: past, present and 
future. 

Alvarado Court: The 1920 Census 

The following are the residents of Alvarado Court at the time of the 
1920 Census. Some names are partly illegible or misspelled. Thanks to 
Charles Higham for providing a copy of the census document. 

South Alvarado 
400-A: E. C. Jessuruian 
Olive 
Estelle " 

400-B: Louis Sinesterstein 
Doris 
Ruth 

402-A: Edna Purviance 

402-B: McNeal Swosey 
Irene " 

404-A: Wm. Stephenson 
Eula M. " 

404-B: W. D. Taylor 
E. F. Sands 




406-A: Douglas McLean 
Faith McLean 

406-B: Caroline Gary 
Avag 

408-A: Fred Fichback 
Ethel 
Lindsey " 

410-A: Harriet Woodruff 
Elinor 

410-B: [no entry] 

41Z-A: Elsie Joy 
Melvin " 

41Z-B: Albert Fisher 
Martha " 

Rose 

414-A: Henry Cox 
Irene " 

414-B: A. L. Granger 

Muriel Valentino 
Bertha Purresley 





Taylor's Activities in the Week Prior to his Death 


Wednesday, Jan. 25, 1922 -- Played golf with Antonio Moreno at San Gabriel 
Country Club, from noon until dark. Met Asa Keyes there. Bought a dozen 
golf balls, gloves, rubber tee. Ate at cafe in San Gabriel Country Club. 

From florist: 2 dozen roses and ferns, carnations and greens. 

Thursday, Jan. 26 -- In the evening, went to the Ambassador Flotel with Claire 
Windsor to see the dance team of Maurice and Flughes. While there, they also 
visited the studio of artist Gene Ross, in the Ambassador Flotel. 

Friday, Jan. 27 -- In the evening, with Arthur Floyt attended the play "The 
Passion Flower" at the Mason Theatre, starring Nance O'Neill. 

Saturday, Jan. 28 -- In the evening, was in Antonio Moreno's room at the 
L. A. Athletic Club, with Capt. Robertson and Arthur Floyt. Taylor, Floyt and 
Robertson then went to Cedar Grove, near Pasadena, and from there to the 
Annadale Country Club. From florist: plant. 

Sunday, Jan. 29 

Monday, Jan. 30 -- Antonio Moreno met Taylor at 10:00 a.m. at the Lasky 
studios. They went to the Vitagraph Studios, waiting until 12:30 p.m., but 
were unable to see the people they wanted. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31 -- During the day, Taylor was at Mt. Lowe, checking out 
locations for "The Ordeal." Visited by Mabel Normand in the evening. From 
florist: 2 dozen roses. 


Wednesday, Feb. 1 -- [See TAYLOROLOGY 21.] 



Interview with George Lasher 


In 1923, actress Margaret Gibson was accused of criminal activity 
against George Lasher (see TAYLOROLOGY 85). The following interview with 
Lasher unfortunately had some illegible portions in the newspaper microfilm. 
Thanks to Richard Rosenberg for providing this clipping. 


November 5, 1923 
Ted LeBerthon 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

"Sure I Fell for Her" 

"Badger" Victim Talks 

"Did I fall for Patricia Palmer?" George Lasher, tall, rawboned 
proprietor of the Burbank Electric shop, whom the pretty actress is charged 
with blackmailing to the extent of $1155, grinned squintingly and of good- 
humored pale blue eyes, then scratched his sandy red thatched cerebellum 
ruminatively . 

Glancing with humorous shiftiness at his pretty little dark-haired 
wife, who was blushing furiously as she hovered uncomfortably near, Lasher 
spurted into impetuous frankness: 

"This Patricia Palmer--or Margaret Gibson-- 'ud make a smarter guy tham 
I am fall. Why, sure I fell. You know what a feller's after when a dame 
with eyes like that"--Lasher rolled his own--"hooks him." 

He elucidated upon the fact that he didn't mind being trimmed, that 
he'd a-never "squawked"--even though she had separated him from over a 
thousand "iron men." 



"I'd a-taken my medicine," he nodded stoically, "and I didn't say 
anything about the girl until the government agents had made their 
investigation--which I didn't have anything to do with. 

"Mrs. Gibson--the girl's ma--knew I was a married man--and she smiled 
her consent to her girl and I stepping out in their auto. 

"But me for my little wife here from now on--she's my boss now and I 
won't do anything again to hurt her--yeah, we're sittin' pretty, now, and 
we're goin' to be happy, ain't we?" 

Mrs. Lasher forced a febrile smile. 

"Every guy lets his foot slip once or twice," Lasher rambled on, "but 
there's no use being a glutton for punishment. 

"When a pretty gal gets sweet on ye, an' you're married, make up your 
mind that she's got your bankrool covered with her good eye. 

"She took me like Grant took Richmond--for eight hundred, for two 
hundred and eighty and for seventy-five. That's eleven hundred and fifty- 
five hard-earned ducats. 

"But down in Tijuana I got wised-up to her. I begin to figure a couple 
o' guys was in on the game with her. You know the fellers I mean," he 
laughed shakily. "So I said to myself, 'George, get ready to duck out.' 

"How did I come to after they slipped the knockout drops in my drink? 
Well, I never exactly passed out. I felt myself slipping. They already had 
my check for a thousand following Miss Palmer, Patricia, Margaret, y' 
understand, winning the bet that that she could drink me under ..." [illegible 
gap] 

. . .whole affair because he was questioned by Department of Justice 
Agents Meehan and Connelly, who were investigating a giant blackmail ring. 

Miss Palmer, alias Gibson, was arrested at the home of her mother, 

Mrs. Ella Gibson, 2324 North Beechwood Drive, and later released on $2500 
bail, with a hearing set for November 8. 

Lasher was introduced to the girl by Don Osborn, who recently pleaded 
guilty in Cincinnati, Ohio, along with Ruth Putnam, to charges growing out of 
an alleged attempt to blackmail John L. Bushnell, banker, of Springfield, 



Ohio. 


Osborn, according to the federal investigators, had purchased a home 
from Patricia Palmer at 2575 Beechwood Drive. 

From certain sources it was learned that four members of a blackmailing 
ring were slated for arrest in Los Angeles and San Francisco Monday, with 
other arrests to follow in other cities of the Unitied States. It is said 
that in most cases the ring has preyed on wealthy married men through clever 
and pretty women, trips to Tijuana and threats, finally, of Mann act 
prosecutions. 

[Taylor directed two films at Favorite Players in late 1914 and early 1915. 
The following article describes the studio at that time. Of particular 
interest is the brief mention of Bebe Daniels, indicating that she may 
possibly have played a small role in a film Taylor directed there.] 

March 1915 

Dick Melbourne [Richard Willis] 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

A Visit to the Favorite Players Studio 

"I have got to have room," said Carlyle Blackwell, as I remarked upon 
the fact that he had two dressing rooms made into one. "I hate to be 
cramped," and as I sat by his oil stove, for it was very early in the morning 
and the rains had left the atmosphere damp, I surveyed the rows of clothes 
neatly hung behind canvas curtains, hats galore and shoes a plenty. Carlyle 
Blackwell is a proverbial, good and careful dresser and just what his tailor 
bills come to per month, he would not tell me. --"I do not keep count," he 




argued, "when I want a new suit I go and get one and I aim to dress all my 
parts correctly. I am a strong advocate for good clothes on the screen and 
when anyone tells you that cheap suits register as well as tailored clothes, 
you can tell him emphatically he is incorrect in his surmise." 

It is care with details and conscientiousness in his acting and 
dressing which have made Carlyle Blackwell the undoubted favorite he is 
today, and false economy either in dress, or in the mounting of a picture has 
stopped many an actor's career or a concern's progress at a certain unwise 
point. 

The director, William D. Taylor, was preparing for an interior scene in 
the production of "The High Hand," and I noted that he superintended 
everything to the smallest detail, himself. They form a sharp contrast, 
Taylor and Blackwell, the latter slim, alert, dark eyed and black haired, the 
former strong of face with the "Irish" showing in the keen eyes and the long 
upper lip, big boned and built for strength and tenacity. Taylor was 
formerly one of the finest actors on the legitimate stage and on the screen 
and created quite a sensation with his "Captain Alvarez," the six reeler put 
on by the Vitagraph Company. They make a splendid alliance, and during their 
pleasant association, Carlyle Blackwell has done better work than ever 
before, and Taylor has never done anything so good as his direction of "The 
High Hand," and "The Last Chapter." 

"Daddy" Springer has surpassed himself in the furnishings of the 
beautiful set and Daddy deserves a word to himself for he is quite a 
character. He is devoted to Blackwell, and when the latter went East with 
the Famous Players to act in "The Spitfire," Springer worked for another 
firm, but he told Carlyle that the moment he heard he was coming back, he 
would quit, and he did. He was waiting for his late boss at the station and 
there was never any question in his mind that he would do anything else but 
work for the newly formed Favorite Players Company, and he is part and parcel 
of it. Springer has a persuasive way with him and can coax anything from a 
broom handle to a sarcophagus from a peasant or a millionaire, a barn or a 
museum. They know he will always return what he borrows in good condition 



and woe betide the property man or artist who puts so much as a scratch on 
any article he brings into the studio. 

The scene being ready, Blackwell and the others appearing in it, were 
duly called. Douglas Gerrard was one of them and Douglas is another Irishman 
with the tell-tale lip and black curly hair, and oh, the ready tongue of him, 
he has an answer ready for one all the time, and he can argue the leg off an 
iron pot. With it all, he is a brilliant actor and an excellent foil to 
Blackwell, and he is always scrupulously dressed and is terribly worried if 
he finds a hair on his coat or a crease out of place. Gerrard did good work 
for the Kalem and Majestic Companies, and was well known on the legitimate 
stage before he essayed picture acting. Johnny Sheehan was ready for his 
part. ANOTHER Irishman and another witty one too. Johnny has a curious 
drawl and tells so many funny stories that he has to be admonished and 
subdued at times--subdued for about two minutes. He is a character actor and 
an artist of make-up and a valuable member of the company. Bill Brunton is 
another stand-by, and if William had only been born with a few more inches 
atop of him, he would be a big figure on the pantomimic stage, and he is 
regarded as one of the best screen actors, as it is. 

There was but one girl, and a little one at that. Neva Gerber is so 
small and so pretty that she looks almost out of place with all the men, and 
she has the only woman's part of consequence in the present photoplay. Neva 
has worked with Carlyle before, during the time he was a member of the Kalem 
Company, with whom he made such a name for himself, and Neva was also with 
Edwin August and acted opposite her present director when he was acting and 
producing for the Balboa Company at Long Beach. 

To get away from the Irish element somewhat, the company have a clever 
little Englishman to turn the crank of the camera, for Homer Scott has earned 
his place by his truly wonderful photography and his past record. Scott was 
imprisoned in Mexico for some time and only escaped death by a miracle. 

He is fond of adventure and would risk it all again, only there is a 

Mrs. Scott who objects and thinks that her hubby takes risks enough with the 

ordinary motion picture concern, so Scott lives in an apartment house and 



works faithfully and well and gets much credit for his camera ingenuity. 

Then there is Henry Kernan, who assists his director and who also takes 
papas and merchants and parts which he does with due dignity and aplomb. 

Harry is a useful man, having been architect in days gone by. 

The work at the Favorite Players studio goes along very smoothly. 

Taylor knows just what he wants and has the ability to get it without too 
much effort; he has experienced artists who do not need too much directing, 
and in Carlyle Blackwell he has about the easiest acting star in the game. 
Blackwell is highly intelligent and grasps any situation readily, and is 
never above helping a less resourceful actor who plays with him. The company 
is just a happy family. To those who think that this acting is mere play, 

I would say that every member of the cast ate breakfast before seven o'clock 
in order to be made up and ready for work at eight-thirty, and that after a 
brief luncheon they worked until six o'clock and then met in the city later 
on to take a night scene, finally getting home at eleven o'clock with a call 
for the morrow at eight-thirty again. Of course, the work is not always so 
prolonged, but these good people work long hours and are not guided by the 
time clock and aim to take advantage of every little bit of sun there is, 
especially at this time of year (February) when the rains come along to 
interfere with picture taking. 

A visit to the Favorite Players studio is not complete without calling 
in on Mrs. Daniels, who manages the office and most of the company for that 
matter. She is a "dear"; she is the mother of the whole lot of them and 
hears all their trials and their joys, and she is not an ancient person at 
that--she is just one of those charming ladies who readily bear others 
burdens and who help to make light of troubles. She has a big little 
daughter Bebe, who is going to make a fine actress--she is seen in the 
Favorite Players films occasionally . 

The Favorite Players Company is bound to make good pictures where such 
excellent spirit prevails, they MAKE their work play by force of good will, 
and the fun they have with each other, and Carlyle Blackwell is as big a 
"kid" as any of them and bigger than most of them. I doubt whether he will 



ever be an old-man, and Sheehan and Gerrard will be as youthful as he when 
they meet in after years to talk over all the good times they had when they 
were acting for the screen. 


Itinerary of the Fanny Davenport Troupe during the Taylor Years 

The location and dates were taken from the NEW YORK CLIPPER. "Gismonda" was 
the first play, opening in New York on December 11, 1894; Fanny Davenport's 
husband, Melbourne MacDowell, stated in an interview after Taylor's death 
that an old theater program shows Taylor (as "Cunningham Deane") in a minor 
role in "Gismonda" in New York at that time. 


LOCATION 

New York City 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington D.C. 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Williamsburg NY 


DATE 

December 11, 1894 - January 23, 1895 

February 26 - March 23, 1895 

April 1 - 6, 1895 

April 8-13, 1895 

April 15 - 20, 1895 

April 22 - 27, 1895 

April 29 - May 11, 1895 

May 14-31, 1895 

June 3-8, 1895 


(Summer break. Theaters were closed during the summer because there was no 
air conditioning back then, and the theaters were too warm.) 


Brooklyn 

New York City 

Albany 


October 28 - November 9, 1895 
November 11 - 23, 1895 
November 25-6, 1895 




Scranton PA 

Providence 

Philadelphia 

Rochester NY 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Nashville 

New Orleans 

Boston 

(Summer break) 

Boston 

Worchester MA 

Providence 

New Haven CT 

Hartford 

Trenton NJ 

New York City 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Denver 


November 28 - 30, 1895 

December 2-7, 1895 

December 9 - 21, 1895 

December 23 - 25, 1895 

December 26 - 28, 1895 

December 30, 1895 - January 4, 1896 

January 6 - 11, 1896 

January 13 - 18, 1896 

January 20 - 25, 1896 

January 27 - February 1, 1896 

February 3-8, 1896 

February 12 - 15, 1896 

February 16 - 29, 1896 

March 24 - April 18, 1896 


November 2-7, 1896 
November 12 - 14, 1896 
November 16 - 21, 1896 
November 25 - 26, 1896 
November 30 - December 2, 1896 
December 3-5, 1896 
December 7-19, 1896 

December 21 - 26, 1896 and January 2, 1897 

January 4-9, 1897 

January 11 - 16, 1897 

January 18 - 23, 1897 

January 25 - 30, 1897 

February 1-6, 1897 

February 8-13, 1897 

February 22 - 27, 1897 



Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 

Oakland 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

Portland 

Spokane 

Butte 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis 

Boston 

(Summer break) 

Boston 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

Lowell , MA 

Washington D.C. 

Philadelphia 

New York City 

St. Louis 

Louisville KY 

Indianapolis 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Chicago 


March 1-6, 1897 
March 8-20, 1897 
March 29 - April 3, 1897 
April 5 - 10, 1897 
April 12 - 13, 1897 
April 19 - 24, 1897 
April 26 - 27, 1897 
April 29 - May 1, 1897 
May 3 - 5, 1897 
May 6 - 8, 1897 
May 17 - 22, 1897 


October 20 - November 6, 1897 

November 15 - 20, 1897 

November 22 - 27, 1897 

November 29 - December 4, 1897 

December 6 - 11, 1897 

December 23 - 24, 1897 

December 27, 1897 - January 1, 1898 

January 3-22, 1898 

January 24 - February 5, 1898 

February 7-12, 1898 

February 14 - 19, 1898 

February 21 - 23, 1898 

February 24 - 26, 1898 

February 21 - 23, 1898 

February 28 - March 5, 1898 

March 7-12, 1898 

March 17 - 19, 1898 

March 21 - 26, 1898 



The next scheduled appearance was to be at Des Moines, Iowa on March Bl. The 
appearance was cancelled due to her illness. She died on September 26, 1898. 



E-Mail Bouquets from Taylorology Readers 

[During the past eight years we have received many complimentary e-mail 
messages regarding TAYLOROLOGY. It has been gratifying to know that our 
efforts are appreciated and that others have found our research useful and 
interesting. These comments were partly responsible for TAYLOROLOGY' s long 
life. The following are extracts from some of those messages, presented in 
the order they were received.] 

I'd like to express my appreciation to you ... It is because I wanted so 
desperately to read your Taylorology newsletter that I got connected to the 
Internet . 

Just want to say how much I admire all the work you've put into this 
fascinating if rather esoteric sub ject .. .Taylorology is a real treat. 


Taylorology is great! I stumbled onto your Taylorology server on the net 
yesterday ... I 've been reading thru them with great interest. Its the first 
time I've found something of value on the net concerning Mabel Normand or the 




Taylor murder. 


I really enjoyed reading through your newsletters on the W.D.T. case. 

Hi... just wanted to let you know how much I am enjoying Taylorology. I have 
been fascinated by the Taylor case since 1986, when I bought "A Cast of 
Killers". Say what you will about that book, it certainly sparked my 
interest! I have been trying to get on the Internet for quite a while... 

I finally found a local provider that I like, and one of the first things I 
did was to locate the Taylorology back issues, and have been downloading 
them one or two at a time .. .They ' re absolutely splendid .. .you do a terrific 
job. 


I really enjoy your Taylorology newsletter and anxiously await each new 
issue. 


I came across Taylorology recently and am quite captivated by it. Every 
since reading A Cast Of Killers the mystery caught my fancy. I am, 
however, quite impressed at the depth of reporting in each of your 
issues... It is amazing to see everything from Movie Weekly to just about any 
publication that reported the case and the "characters . " 





I have just discovered "Taylorology" , and can't wait to finish reading the 
back issues. 

I've long (no pun intended) been a fan of Taylorology, and I'm sure you must 
be proud both of the high quality of the material you put out and the fact 
that you are one of the pioneers of the world wide web! Your page was out 
there before most people even had the notion of accessing www information... 
Please keep up the great work on Taylorology. 

I'd like to thank you for "Taylorology." I discovered it about a year ago, 
and I have been fascinated and completely engaged by the story since then. 

This is a truly marvelous thing you are doing, making so much material 
available on the Internet. 

I just wanted to write and tell you how much I'm enjoying the back issues of 
Taylorology. I find this case to be one of the more fascinating in the 
annals of American true crime history. 

Just downloaded Taylorology 40, and am enjoying all the interviews with the 
stars. Also wanted to let you know how much I enjoyed the two issues about 
Wallace Reid. I have wanted to read more about him, and was going to ask if 



you "take requests", and there he was! 


What a wonderful site you have. I find old Hollywood a fascinating subject. 

I recently downloaded a whack of Arbuckle material from your Taylorology 
site: Issue 28, April 1995. What a fantastic collection! 

Just wanted to let you know how much I enjoy 'Taylorology' . 

They call the internet the information highway, but who would have 
thought you could find information on a murdered director most people have 
never heard of? I saw a show on CBS about the murder about 12 years ago 
which prompted me to write a college research paper on this man. Finding any 
information on him at all was difficult. Over the years since, I have been 
intrigued with any talk about his works or murder... I am looking forward to 
going through each Taylorology and thank you for your hard work for this 
site. 


I am newly Cyberized, and one of my delights has been finding 
Taylorology on the www. I'm a great admirer of your William Desmond 
Taylor book compilation and commentary, and I know I'm going to enjoy 
exploring all the individual issues. 



I've been meaning to thank you for your wonderful work on Taylorology -- 
I just don't know how you do it!!... keep up the good work! 

I downloaded your latest edition of TAYLOROLOGY with the Chaplin material and 
read it and was truly impressed ... --I was amazed to encounter so many Chaplin 
articles in TAYLOROLOGY which I haven't seen before (including many of the 
secondary book sources) 

Do you do all this by myself or do you have help?... I can't believe all this 
stuff is free ! ! ! 

What an impressive collection this is. I came across Taylorology while 
researching Fatty Arbuckle. Nice job. 

I'm just stunned that you've been able to churn out some 1,700 pages on one 
scandal and show no signs of running out of material! 

I just wanted to drop you a line and let you know how much I enjoy 
Taylorology. 



Was delighted to stumble across your wonderful newsletter. I have been 
fascinated with the Taylor case since I first read about it in Hollywood 
Babylon ... keep up the good work. 

I looked around your Taylor web site and you certainly have an abundance of 
spectacular research there. 

I just wanted to thank you for all the info on William Desmond Taylor-- 
I had no idea that such a thing as "Taylorology" was out there, until I 
searched the 'Net yesterday. The WDT murder has always interested me. 

Thank you for compiling Taylorology. You've done an incredible job. 

Great Work! ! ! ! I thought I was the only person in this world obsessed with 
the Taylor murder of 1922. This subject, and more particularly , the result 
Taylor's murder had on two silent movies most underrated actresses (Minter 
and Normand) have intrigued me since I first learned of the murder seventeen 


years ago. 



I enjoy the context and historic perspective created by the non-Taylor 
related issues as much as the issues concerning the murder. 

I stumbled across Taylorology during my Internet search on Mary Miles 
Minter ... please accept my gratitude and appreciation for a job well done! 

I am a Mabel Normand fan and have been intrigued with the William Desmond 
Taylor case for years, as well. I just wanted to say how impressed I am with 
your newsletter--what an awesome resource !!... "Taylorology" was one of the 
first sites I found on the web (I've only been on line about a month), and 
was totally blown away by it... I really admire the fact that you have made 
this material available online. It was certainly a magnanimous gesture and i 
most appreciated. Thanks. 

I am currently doing research for a screenwriter who is fashioning a 
screenplay concerning the Taylor murder .... Let me compliment you on your 
superb site and its administration . I have been able to get more information 
here in several hours than I have gleaned from the various halls of records 
and newspaper archives in the last few months. 

I have been enjoying reading Taylorology on the Internet. What a great 
undertaking! I hope you enjoy it as much as your readers do. 



Congratulations on your "Taylorogy" but, pray tell, where and when did you do 
all the research?... Where DID you get all this material? ... Congratulations 
again. It is great! 

I stumbled on your web site today through AMC. It's wonderful! Ever 
since "A Cast of Killers" came out, I've been a closet fanatic of the 
silent Hollywood era... I really appreciate the length of the newsletter and 
its completeness. So many times you'll read 'excerpts' but not an entire 
document. .. .Just wanted to say hello and thanks for the great reading! 

Your Taylorology list is the best I've seen anywhere. 

I just finished reading Juanita Hansen's own story of her drug addiction. It 
was one of the most emotional stories I have ever read. Our drug problem 
hasn't changed in 75 years! I'm a huge silent film fan and your web site is 
fantastic and much appreciated. 

Love your site & pages! 

I have very much enjoyed the reprints in Taylorology and find it one 
of the most informative film history sites on the Internet. 



I enjoyed very much the web site info on Olive Thomas, of particular interest 
to me for several years. 

Just wanted to tell you that I enjoy Taylorology a great deal. I just 
discovered it last week, and it is not only educational but a lot of fun. 

I love the Chaplin references and interviews especially. 

I would just like to compliment you on your zine Taylorology; as a silent 
movie buff I am fascinated with some of the old interviews you have dragged 
up from the archives--keep up the good work. 

You don't know me, but I just wanted to write a gushing fan letter because 
I've just started reading Taylorology and am completely sucked in. I print 
off two issues every lunch hour (don't tell my boss!) and read it as soon as 
possible. 

Great site! 


I find the information you have been researching extremely amazing. 



Congratulations ! ! 




I have enjoyed Taylorology immensely. 




"Taylorology" is a fantastic resource and was an invaluable help to me. 




Keep up the good work, it's great to know I am not the only person fascinated 
with this. 




I am very impressed by your work on William Desmond Taylor. 




I have been fascinated by Taylorology for days now, it's a great read. 
Congratulations. 




I thought I was the only one facinated with the murder of Mr. Taylor .. .Thank 
you for creating this wonderful site and for your hard work and effort. 




I just wanted to drop you a line to say thank you for all of the wonderful 



information in Taylorology. I am absolutely hooked, starting off with "A Cast 
of Killers" and now reading so much more. Thank you, it is addicting and 
fascinating. 


I really look forward to each issue of Taylorology. I don't know what 
I'll do if you ever run out of things to write. 

Just found your Taylorology Web Page -- Wow! All you ever wanted to know 
about Hollywood's most fascinating scandal and then some. 

I have recently discovered "Taylorology" and find them fascinating. 

I am a regular reader of your newsletter, "Taylorology" which has been a 
constant source of interesting information. In particular, I was 
impressed with the issue devoted to the "Life and Death of Olive Thomas." 

I just wanted to tell you how much I enjoy reading your TAYLOROLGY 
magazines. About one month ago, I went on-line at work and looked up 
William Desmond Taylor, not expecting to find much of anything. 

Imagine my delight when I clicked onto your web site. I have had an 
un-ending fascination for WDT for over 20 years. (Yes, I bought both 
A CAST OF KILLERS and A DEED OF DEATH as soon as they were available.) 



I have downloaded and printed out each edition of your magazine (they 
take up 5 1.5" loose-leaf notebooks) and am jumping back and forth 
between editions... I look forward to reading future editions. 


You have a truly great site. 

Thanks for all your issues of "Taylorology . " I truly enjoy reading them, 
and appreciate all the research you've done. The Taylor murder is a 
fascinating study of Hollywood, politics, and social issues. 

Hello! I recently discovered Taylorology. Believe it or not, I was trying 
to find something on WDT and had no idea that such a thing existed. What a 
great find... Just wanted to let you know how much I am enjoying your efforts. 
Thanks ! 


I talked with a friend today and expressed my awe for what you are doing with 
Taylorology -- given that the curtain has probably fallen on any revelation 
knowledge connected with the drama of Taylor's death. I find myself feeling 
sad that it is so, but I read on with determination and enjoyment. I read 
somewhere that we never see things as they really are, but, rather, we 
see things as we really are. I have found a new spirit of the romance that 
flourished in the 1900 - 1930 era and it has changed me. Slightly, 
imperceptibly, but as I really am. Thank you for what is obviously a labor 
of love. 



Hi. I just discovered your web site and spent five hours reading some of 
your back issues. Thank you for presenting the incredible information, most 
of it not available anywhere else. 


Thank you for having set up such an interesting site! 

I had to write and tell you how THRILLED I was to see YOU on "Mysteries & 
Scandals", Monday night!!... Keep up the magnificent work on Taylorology, 

I always look so forward to each month's entry! 

Just thought I would let you know that I really enjoy the Taylorology site. 
It is such an interesting story. You have done yeoman work, congratulations 
...I look forward to each new issue. 

It's a pleasure to take a moment to say hello and to compliment you on the 
work you've done with "Taylorology." The new issue's another winner! 

I enjoy reading Taylorology for its research into the mystery of Taylor's 
death and also the for many other subjects and players from the silent era 



that it covers. 


What a great web site! I thought I was one of the few people who were 
actually interested in Hollywood in the 20s -- thank you for all the 
information ! 

Just wanted to compliment you on your ezine -- It was a delight to find 
SOMETHING on the web about Wallace Reid, one of my long-time "heart-throbs". 

I found your news letter fascinating. I remember reading of the Taylor 
murder in my mother's copy of HOLLYWOOD BABYLON as a child. 

Have been reading away and enjoying myself with TAYLOROLOGY; what a labor for 
you, but what an interesting spectrum of information about Hollywood in the 
era. Many thanks from providing such interesting material. 

As a student of history and a former resident of "Filmland," I have spent 
many months fascinated by your research on the murder of William Desmond 
Taylor. Well done! 





It's another great issue! 


I read your issues of Taylorology all the time. They are incomparable . 

I ran across your Taylorology and think its really great. 

"Taylorology" is a fantastic site! I am amazed that you are able to come up 
with so much previously unpublished and very rare information every month. 
It's a goldmine for anyone interested in Taylor or in general information 
about Hollywood in the 20s. I was especially delighted to see the rare Buster 
Keaton interviews. 

Just wanted to let you know what a great job you are doing with the 
Taylorology site. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed your site and think it is a tremendously well 
researched and entertaining contribution to this fascinating subject. 

Bravo, I thought that I was the only one who cared about the Taylor Murder, 
but when I found your zine on the net through a search I was so happy. You 



have dedicated a large part of your life to William D. Taylor, you are to be 
commended and praised. Bless you for the fine work so far. 

I enjoyed discovering your Taylorology. What a great site, and so much 
primary-source information. 

I stumbled across Taylorology some time ago and found a wealth of information 
there. It's really a great resource! 

I've spent yet another afternoon scanning issues of "Taylorology" and wanted 
to drop you a line to say THANKS for compiling such a wealth of information. 
Whenever I stop by your site, it seems I can never leave until a couple of 
hours have ticked by! 

I've just revived a passing interest in the Taylor case, thanks to your 
wonderful work. 

Thanks again and again for your great contributions to film history and the 
wonderful depth and breadth of your work on Taylor in particular. 





What a fascinating web site! 


I just wanted to let you know that I found "Taylorology" fascinating . . . 

Keep up the good work and I will certainly bookmark the site and return to 
it often. 

Let me first begin with how happy I was to find Taylorology on the Net!.. 

I have been absorbed in Taylor's death since 1994... No one else I have 
mentioned this to has the intensity towards this subject as I have. I think 
we must be a special breed! 

I had no idea you had a website! I bought your book on the Taylor case years 
ago and am digging around in your online goldmine ... .Thank you for taking the 
time to research a case so important to our societal perception of the world 
surrounding silent films. 

I thought I would drop you an informal note to thank you for all your amazing 
research on William Desmond Taylor. 

I have fortuitously stumbled across Taylorology, and I think it is absolutely 
wonderful! I am amazed at the wealth of information you have gathered on the 
subject; it must have taken years. You certianly have cleared up a lot of 



the errors I had previously accepted as fact (having read "A Cast of 
Killers", and other material). There is so much to read; I am limiting 
myself to two issues a night so as to prolong the pleasure! My hat is off to 
you, sir. 

Recently, I stumbled across your Taylorology website, and I must say that the 
issues are most informative and so compelling ... .Thank you for providing such 
a comprehensive look into the mystique and wonder that was old Hollywood. 

Taylorology is, in my opinion, one of the finest ongoing publications on the 
web . 

I want to thank you for the creation and upkeep of your website for 
TAYLOROLOGY. I am a huge cinaste and history buff with a special interest in 
this case. 

You have the most extraordinary resource of the silent film era that I have 
ever seen. 

I just discovered your site. It is great! I am looking forward to many 
hours of interest reading your compilations. Thanks for your obvious hard 
work ! 



While growing up in the Sixties my friends were into the Beatles, I preferred 
the Silent Screen stars, needless to say, I was alone in my pursuit of the 
long ago era. I have pursued my interest all these years, reading every 
book, watching all available silent film and now with the internet a vast 
source of information with Taylorology being one of my favorite sites... 

I have just spent my New Year reading the introduction of Gibson/Palmer to 
the Taylor murder case, I felt compelled to write you and thank you for the 
continuation and insights into this fascinating story. 

I have read each and every issue of Taylorology -- with increasing awe. Not 
only because of the discussion of the murder itself, but also due to the 
amount of original material presented, covering the careers of nearly 
everyone involved. This is film history at its absolute best. 

It seemed the perfect time to let you know how much and how useful I find 
Taylorology. I also hope I appreciate how much time and work must go into 
maintaining and updating such a large project. So... a heartfelt thanks for 
providing such a wonderful site. 

I just "stumbled" onto your website today and must tell you that I am in awe 
of the incredible amount of research you have done on this case... Keep up the 
good work. I am still dazed by this website. 



Your newsletter is fabulous. We have learned a lot form each edition. 


...I found the Taylorology site fascinating, reading the interviews with my 
great grand mother were fascinating, especially where my grandmother was 
mentioned ! 

I saw the specials on "City Confidential" and "Perfect Crimes" regarding 
William Desmond Taylor. Kudos to you! They were both very enjoyable. Thank 
you for including another "Capt. Billy's Whiz Bang" article in the latest 
issue. If you can scrounge up any more, please publish them. 

Been following your excellent website for a long, long time now. Great stuff 
More, more, more. Keep it coming! 

I've been visiting your site literally for years, and have obtained tons of 
information that I've used in my research... I love your site. 

Hi. I just discovered your web site/newsletter and I love it! Your 
dedication and comprehensiveness are amazing. 



I spent quite some time last night at the Taylorology site ... unsolved 
mysteries about interesting people are something of an obsession of mine -- 
so I understand and applaud yours! 

Amazing site. I am really impressed. 

You have a wonderful and informative website. I'll refer to it often. 

My interest in the Taylor case, and in the life of Mary Miles Minter in 
particular, began recently after seeing the A&E "City Confidential" episode 
detailing the Taylor murder. This prompted me to do a search online for items 
of interest pertaining to the case, which led me to your Taylorology site and 
e-magazine. I have read with considerable interest each issue you've 
posted. . . 


I want to commend you for this wonderful site and congratulate you on 
offering an outstanding collection of historical information of the era of 
Mr. Taylor. I find myself returning to your web site from time to time to 
browse the many aspects of the mystery. 



I just came across your website on WDT. Good work. I have been a fan of the 
case since I first read about it in this book called "Fallen Angels". A few 
years later I read Kirkpatrick's "A Cast of Killers". I was really 
enthralled. As the years passed I forgot about the case, until today. The 
History Channel ran a segment on it this afternoon and it rekindled that old 
interest from many years ago. I decided to look WDT on the www and I came 
across your site. It will take me weeks to go through all of it but from 
what I have seen I like it already. Keep up the good work. 

I wanted to inform you that I have read through most of Taylorology and 
cannot praise you enough for the time and effort that went into each issue. 
The depth of your knowledge and resources is staggering. I thought I know 
enough of the case (having read "A Cast of Killers" and being familiar with 
famous murder cases); now I see I was completely misled. Again, my thanks 
for such an entertaining and information website. 

William Taylor's murder has been a curiosity to me ever since I cataloged a 
book on it about 10 years ago. Yesterday I found your website Taylorology and 
have started reading the articles .. .Thank you for such an informative 
website . 


I love Taylorology,...! have fallen in love I think with Mary Miles Minter 



I have to express my great gratitude for all your work on Taylorogy. . . 


Great work on your documents. Lots of work putting all that information 
together. How did you do it all? ...Thanks for all the info. 

I have just seen your web site and I think it's outstanding. 

Taylorology is a wonderful mirror on a fascinating time in American history. 
Thanks for all of the work. Do you have any idea how many readers you have 
lured into this addiction? ...Your work on Taylorology and your research 
into the morals and mores of the era is a goldmine. 

Your site is excellent. What a wonderful idea of yours. 

I've been interested in the Taylor case for a while and I think your research 
is superb. 


I don't want to take up too much of your time, but I just wanted to thank you 
for all of your efforts with "Taylorology". I am so enjoying reading the 
wealth of material, not just on Taylor, but on some of the other people that 



you feature. I just finished reading about Olive Thomas, and now I am off for 
more reading. Television is being turned on less and less. Thanks again. 

Congratulations on your fine e-zine (If that's the right word). I just 
discovered it a few days ago, quite by accident. I have been interested in 
the Taylor mystery since about 1983, and have read just about everything I 
could find on the subject. 

Your work on Taylor murder is bravo! bravo! 

I want to thank you for your fantastic dedication, and for making so many 
fugitive sources available to all. Please keep up your valuable work. 

Thanks again to all you readers of TAYLOROLOGY over these years. So long! 
--Bruce Long 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 





WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 




The End for now. 







What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



It has now been seven years since the last issue of TAYLOROLOGY. Only the sudden 
availability of major information has inspired this revival for one issue. There 
are no plans for additional issues, unless more major information becomes available. 


One of the films directed by Taylor which received quite favorable contemporary 
reviews was "The Soul of Youth," and that film has been announced for home video 
release, in the DVD box set "Treasures III: Social Issues in American Film, 
1900-1934." 


The following items are on YouTube: 




Footage of 16 silent film celebrities linked to the Taylor case is at 
http : //www . youtube . com/watch?v=o0azl<QDdWME 

Two portions of a 1970 audio interview with Mary Miles Minter are at 
http : //www. youtube . com/watch?v=rpP9rFll<hLc and 
http : //www . youtube . com/watch?v=Ynli 8cJ rcBE 


"Murder in Flollywood: Solving a Silent Screen Mystery" by Charles Fligham was 
published in 2004 and is recommended for anyone interested in the case, although we 
disagree with his solution. 



Three Documents from the Police File 

Thanks to Sidney D. Kirkpatrick (author of "A Cast of Killers"), we have received 
three documents from the Taylor case police file, and those documents are now 
available online. 

(1) Excerpts of Statements of Witnesses In Re William Desmond Taylor Murder 
1922 - 1936 is available at 

http : //pi kabruce . googlepages . com/testimony . pdf 

(2) Statement of Miss Mary Miles Minter in the Office of the District Attorney 
February 7, 1922 is available at 

http : //pi kabruce . googlepages . com/MMM1922 . pdf 

(3) Memorandum Re. James Kirkwood and Mary Miles Minter is available at 
http : //pi kabruce . googlepages . com/srk . pdf 

All three documents may be freely copied, circulated, placed on other web sites, or 
published elsewhere. 





After reading the three documents, we have a few comments on their contents. 


(1) Based only on the internal textual evidence, it seems probable that the document 
"Excerpts of Statements of Witnesses In Re William Desmond Taylor Murder 1922-1936" 
has the following history: All of the official statements in the case had been 
previously compiled into one big volume ("Book--Statements of Witnesses 1922 to 
1936, Regarding the William Desmond Taylor Murder"), with over 400 pages numbered 
consecutively. Subsequently, one of the investigators on the case decided to 
prepare an edited 35-page version of the big volume, selectively choosing only some 
statements which still seemed potentially relevant to the investigation. The 
"Excerpts" contains less than 10% of the original material. Sennett's autobiography 
"King of Comedy" has some testimony from the 1922 statements not found in these 
excerpts, particularly from the statement of Mabel Normand. Page numbers mentioned 
below refer to the page number in the "Excerpts", not the page number in the 
complete "Book", but the page number in the "Book" is indicated in the left column 
of the "Excerpts." 

When Howard Fellows arrived at 8:15 pm on the night of the murder, he noticed 

that the lights inside were much brighter than ever (p. 6). Why? Did the killer 

turn up the lights to look for something? (Or had Taylor simply turned up the 

lights during Mabel's visit, perhaps when they were looking at the book he had 

bought her?) He also says that the light was on in Taylor's bedroom upstairs, which 
was unusual. (Yet the killer had departed a few seconds after the shot was fired, 
which would not have given him time to go upstairs after Taylor was shot.) 

Some current speculation had reasoned that Charles Maigne must have lived next 
door to Taylor, because Maigne arrived so quickly on the morning the body was 
discovered. But Maigne 's testimony indicates that he was notified by Mabel 
Normand's maid around 7:30, after Edna Purviance called Mabel (p. 11-12). So Maigne 
did not live next door to Taylor; Maigne lived near Mabel. 

During the time Earl Tiffany was Taylor's chauffeur, Edna Purviance was one of 
the frequent visitors to Taylor's home. (p. 24). 



The only mention of drugs in the entire Excerpts was when Tiffany was asked if 
Mabel's chauffeur or the Fellows brothers "ever handle any hop?" (p. 25) 

According to Tiffany, Sands thought Mabel, Minter, and Neva Gerber had 
occasionally spent the night at Taylor's home (p. 26). 

The statements confirm that Tiffany's wife saw Sands in L.A. on Jan. 51 (the 
day before the murder), and that she had mentioned it to Tiffany on that same day 
(P- 11, 26). 

Many witnesses made statements indicating that Taylor's body had been "laid 
out", with both arms at his side (p. 5, 8, 10, 11). Only detective Zeigler made a 
contrary statement, which he strangely qualified with "apparently" (p. 34). 

Christine Jewett says Faith MacLean notified her at 8:00 am that Taylor had 
been "shot" (p. 4-5). But it was not known that Taylor was shot until after Eyton 
arrived, which was around 8:30. 

Charlotte Whitney says Jeanie MacPherson "knows a great, big, large lot" (about 
the murder) (p. 15). MacPherson was, according to Minter, "my closest friend" around 
the time of the murder (see TAYLOROLOGY 11). 

Charlotte Shelby's statement (p. 19-24) is obviously filled with lies regarding 
her knowledge of Minter 's affection for Taylor prior to his death. And Shelby is 
probably lying about some other matters. But it is possible to partially reconcile 
the seemingly contradictory statements of Berger (p. 18), Margaret (p. 17), and 
Charlotte Shelby (p. 22-23) concerning the notification sequence of Taylor's death. 
This could reconcile all the statements (though not the time): Stockdale calls 
Shelby and tells her Taylor was found dead. Shelby calls Berger and tells her 
Taylor was found dead (no knowledge yet that he had been shot). Then perhaps Berger 
makes a call to someone else, or was called, and learns Taylor was shot. Berger 
calls Shelby back and tells her Taylor was shot. When Shelby arrives at the Hobart 
house, she tells Margaret that Berger told her Taylor was shot. It does appear that 
the official questioning put intense unfair pressure on Berger to make her think she 
was being falsely accused by Shelby. Berger was told of allegations that "you were 
the first that gave her (Shelby) the information as to his death"; but Margaret's 
statement on the day prior had not said that; Margaret had quoted Shelby as stating, 
"Margery Berger tells me that Mr. Taylor has just been murdered." See the 



difference? There are really two separate questions: 

(a) Who told whom that Taylor was dead? (b) Who told whom that Taylor had been shot 
(murdered)? When the questions are separated, it's possible that the statements of 
Berger, Margaret, and Shelby are all accurate concerning the questions of who told 
whom. 

In 1926 Charlotte Shelby states (p. 23) that she convinced chauffeur Chauncey 
Eaton to retract his statements regarding driving Shelby to the Hobart house on the 
morning of February 2. But to the contrary, Eaton was still sticking to his story 
in 1929 (summarized in Sanderson's 1941 letter reprinted in WDT : DOSSIER) and 1936 
(P- 35). 

(2) Overall, we are very impressed with Minter's 1922 statement, and think she was 
making every effort to be totally truthful. Life had suddenly and dramatically 
pulled her into a real-life major event, and she wanted to assist the investigators 
in helping them to find her love's killer. Her statement did not seem to be 
covering up anything. 

The questions Minter was asked make it clear that Neilan was truly considered a 
suspect (yet why was he seemingly never questioned?). 

The indication that there was no telephone at the Hobart house (page 14), would 
seem to disprove some of the later rumors. With no phone there, how was Shelby (at 
the New Hampshire home) looking for Mary? (She couldn't call Hobart and see if Mary 
was back home yet.) 

On page 39, Minter is quoted as saying (regarding the evening Taylor was 
killed) "...I was laying on the couch reading aloud to mother and sister and we were 
all laughing heartily at that time..." but I think that the transcription is 
incorrect. Minter probably said "Mama" (referring to her grandmother) instead of 
"mother". On page 13 (referring to the same time period) she says, "I was at home 
with my grandmother and sister." 

Minter's long all-night talk with Neilan, on Friday night after the murder, 
could only be possible if Charlotte Shelby were not restricting Minter's movements 



at the time, which defies traditional expectations of what Shelby would have done. 

Minter's testimony gives strong reason to doubt the truth of the tale that she 
had recently gone to Taylor's home, undressed, and begged for his love. Minter 
quotes the story from Neilan, but Neilan also says that Taylor had been talking 
"crazy as a March hare" (p. 16), and he cited other examples of Taylor discussing 
events which had not happened, with Neilan concluding "I am certain he was insane." 
In Minter's own account, the last time she went to Taylor's home was on December 23 
Cp. 1). Seemingly it doesn't bother her that this contradicts Taylor's statement 
(via Neilan) that she had been there in the previous two or three weeks (p. 22), 
because Taylor's statement was delusional and the event he described never took 
place. The allegation that Taylor had been making delusional, provoking statements 
certainly should have been explored very thoroughly by the investigators; they 
should have at least taken a full statement from Neilan. It's possible that an 
unreported "insane" statement might have provoked a reaction which contributed to 
his murder. Indeed, Minter quotes Neilan as telling Taylor, "I would certainly take 
more vengeance on you if I didn't think you were crazy" (p. 23). Minter's statement 
also makes it clear that the "ghastly thing" about Taylor was his mental condition 
(Taylor insisting untrue events had really occurred). This brings to mind the 
incidents of "mental lapses" recalled by his former friends who knew Taylor before 
he left his wife in 1908. 

The personality conflict between Minter and Julia Crawford Ivers (p. 26-7) is 
interesting and amusing. 

(3) "Memorandum Re. James Kirkwood and Mary Miles Minter" was written by Detective 
Lieutenant Leroy Sanderson, to advance the theory that actor James Kirkwood was 
involved in Taylor's murder. Although that theory has been discredited because 
Kirkwood was out of the country at that time (see TAYLOROLOGY 20), the memorandum 
has a good deal of information regarding the relationship between Minter and 
Kirkwood, and Charlotte Shelby's reaction to that relationship. The exact sources 
for that information are not cited but they are probably Margaret Shelby's 1937 



statement, the 1937 Grand Jury testimony of Minter, Margaret Shelby, and Charlotte 
Shelby, plus diaries and letters written by Minter and Kirkwood. 

Contrary to what has been extensively written and rumored, the Memorandum 
states that Faith MacLean said the person she saw "could not have been a woman 
dressed in man's clothing." 

There is plenty of material in those three documents worthy of more discussion, so 
armchair detectives are encouraged to start a blog or forum on the subject. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

For more information about Taylor, see 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE: 

Was William Desmond Taylor a Drug Pusher? 

Did Antonio Moreno Hear the Fatal Shot? 

When Did Mabel Normand First Return to the Murder Scene? 
The NAACP and the Taylor Case 
The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill and the Taylor Case 
Were Taylor and Robert W. Service Roommates? 

Why were Minter's Love Letters Given to the Newspapers? 

Eulogy Fragments 


What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
on reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. If you prefer "live links", copy the text of this file and 
e-mail it to yourself; the links should then become clickable. 



"Aimesley Jordan, Genealogy Detective" at http://aimesley.blogspot.com 
contains fascinating information on people connected to the Taylor case 






including: a photograph of Julia Crawford Ivers; confirmation that Taylor was 
at the George Cleveland-Victory Bateman wedding in 1910; more indication 
that Charles Maigne was probably the tenant in the other half of Mabel 
Normand's duplex in February 1922; and information that Flazel Gillon had 
lived at 404-B S. Alvarado prior to Taylor. 

The USC digital library page at 

http ://digitallibrary . use . edu/search/controller/view/examiner-m5765 . html 
has some photos taken in February 1937, including a photo of the coat Taylor 
was wearing when he was shot. A larger version of the photo can be seen at 
http : //www . taylorology . com/photo/TaylorCoat . jpg 

The label on the coat is "Chas. Levy & Son". Levy was also a tailor for 
other Flollywood notables, and after Taylor's death, newspapers reported that 
Charles Levy sent flowers to Taylor's memorial service, 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0208a/LAEx0208 j . j pg 

"Famous Players, the Mysterious Death of William Desmond Taylor" by Rick 
Geary, is a nicely-done black-and-white graphic novel which can serve as a 
solid introduction for people unfamiliar with the Taylor case. Containing 
relatively few errors, the artist has very effectively evoked the era 
portrayed. An interview with the artist, discussing his long interest in 
the Taylor case, is at http ://www. newsarama . com/comics/080917-Rick-Geary . html 

"Fallen Angels, A Blackwood McCabe Flollywood Mystery" by Dominic Lagan, is a 
recently-published novel which centers on the Taylor case. 

We have many Taylor-related clippings which were not used in past issues of 

Taylorology, and other clippings which were edited when used. In the hope 

that our clippings will be of use or interest to others, they are in the 

process of being scanned and placed in the archive at 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press . php 

Several indexes to the clippings have also been added. 







Film director Kimberly Peirce has an interview published in the 2009 book 
"Filming Difference" in which she states her opinion that Mary Miles Minter 
killed Taylor, and a few pages are devoted to the subject (pp. 317-319). 

We look forward to whatever evidence Peirce will hopefully reveal about the 

case, as well as a detailed clarification of the reasoning behind her 

conclusions. Hopefully her "half a room full of research" will eventually be 
fully shared with as many other people as possible. 

Betty Harper Fussell's 1982 book "Mabel" (p. 126) reported an allegation by 

Eddie Sutherland that actor Hugh Fay was the drug pusher responsible for 

getting several silent film stars (including Mabel Normand) addicted to 
narcotics. Kevin Brownlow has confirmed that Sutherland's statement naming 
Hugh Fay was made during Brownlow' s own interview with Sutherland. 

A 1946 newspaper publicity item stated: "The old William Desmond Taylor home 
became a part of the Hollywood scene again when it served as a background 
recently for location shooting of Columbia's 'Crime Doctor's Man Hunt', with 
Warner Baxter starring in the title role. Thus, the murder scenes of 
Columbia's new thriller were filmed in a house that still contains the secret 
of the real murder mystery surrounding the death of Taylor, early-day 
Hollywood director." But nothing in the movie appears to have been filmed at 
the Taylor home. One exterior was filmed outside a large mansion, no other 
exterior scenes look like they were filmed on location, and none of the 
interiors seem to match structural layout of 404B S. Alvarado. 

Was William Desmond Taylor a Drug Pusher? 

Most of the rumors linking drugs to the Taylor case fell into two opposite 
categories: (1) Taylor the Drug Pusher, with rumors that Taylor had been 




supplying drugs to members of the Hollywood community, including Mabel 
Normand; (2) Taylor the Anti-Drug Crusader, with rumors that Taylor had been 
actively fighting the drug traffic in Hollywood, and was trying to rescue 
Mabel Normand from drug addiction. Rumors of Pusher Taylor appeared in the 
press a few days earlier than rumors of Crusader Taylor, so Pusher Taylor 
has historical priority as published rumor. But the Crusader Taylor rumor, 
once it appeared, quickly gained prominence and was the main drug-related 
rumor to endure over time. Indeed, Robert Giroux's book "A Deed of Death" 
attempts to establish the historicity of Taylor the Anti-Drug Crusader. 

One reason the viewpoint gained prominence is because a specific, credible, 

first-person witness emerged to support the Anti-Drug Crusader rumor: 

Assistant U.S. District Attorney Tom Green, 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0Zw4/aLAEx0224c . j pg 

Additional support was given by Capt. Edward A. Salisbury, 

http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0214a/NYWorld0214. jpg 

and Marcus Loew, 

http://www.taylorology.com/press/03wl/MovingPictureWorld0304c .jpg 

On the other side, no credible first-person witness supported the rumor of 

Taylor the Drug Pusher. 

But all that seemed to change in year 2000, with the publication of Charles 
Foster's "Stardust and Shadows," which presents a prominent witness 
supporting Taylor the Drug Pusher. The witness, noted film director Marshall 
Neilan, reportedly told Foster (pp. 246, 247, Z55, 336) in an interview given 
before Neilan 's death in 1958: 

1. Neilan himself had been addicted to drugs, and the drugs were supplied 
by Taylor. 

2. Taylor had been supplying drugs to the Hollywood community as early as 
1918, and his other customers included Jack Pickford, Mabel Normand, and 
Wallace Reid. 



3. Customers would arrive at Taylor's home carrying a hollowed-out book 


containing cash, and would depart carrying a hollowed-out book containing drugs. 

4. There were hundreds of people in Hollywood who hated Taylor enough to 
kill him, because Taylor's drug dealing had ruined the lives of so many people. 

5. Taylor was selling drugs, while at the same time pretending to lead the 
film industry drive against the drug dealers. 

Neilan's drug use was indeed rumored in these February 8, 1922 dispatches of 
Wallace Smith and Edward Doherty: 

Doherty: http://www.taylorology.com/press/0208a/NYNews0208a. jpg (note the 
double meaning of the word "sweet") 

Smith : http : //www . taylorology . com/p ress/0208b/ChiAm0208 . jpg 
and the rumors were later mentioned in the L.A. Times: 
http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0219/LATimes0219. jpg 

Here are some contemporary press rumors suggesting Taylor had been pushing 
drugs: 


One of the present theories of the police is that Taylor, alias 
William Deane-Tanner , the man of the double life and the friend of 
many women, was receiving "dope" for one of his feminine 
acquaintances. It was rather definitely reported that she was a 
star whose friends had sought to keep her favorite "dope," morphine, 
away from her and that she had found in Taylor a willing agent. 

One of her admirers, it was theorized, learning that Taylor had 
been secretly holding the young woman a slave to the drug--and 
perhaps to his fancies--conf ronted him with the fact and killed 
him . 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0206b/ChiAm0206.jpg 



Sealed and secret letters of William Desmond Taylor, slain film 
director, that link him with the gangs of drug smugglers and 
bootleggers who have grown rich on the depravities of Hollywood, 
today were in the possession of the district attorney... 

Every effort was being made by certain leaders of the film 
industry to keep the epistles from the public. Enough of them was 
known, however, to demonstrate that Taylor, the eccentric, shattered 
Federal laws right and left at the whim of his dope-dazed high- 
stepping actress friends of Hollywood... 

It strengthened an earlier theory that Taylor, because of his 
position in the moving picture world, had been hired by the drug 
peddlers to assist them in their campaign to put all Hollywood, if 
possible, in their thrall. 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0213b/ChiAm021B. jpg 

The following clippings are slightly more restrained, suggesting that Taylor 

was an intermediary for a drug pusher: 

...Close upon the heels of these declarations came the report 
that the police were searching for a drug peddler, who, it is 
pointed out, had sought through Taylor to make delivery of drugs to 
an actress, who found it difficult to make her purchases direct. 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0206b/MilwJour0206a. jpg 

The disappearance of a drug seller has given the District Attorney 
and the police a new clew. He is a man who knew Taylor well and though 
Taylor had not the reputation of a drug user, it is said this 
mysterious peddler had much business with him. 

Perhaps Taylor was purchasing opium or morphine or heroin or ether 
for some of the women who could not procure it for themselves. 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0211a/NYNews0211c. jpg 



Analysis of the Foster/Neilan Story 


For those familiar with the Taylor case, the Foster/Neilan tale of 
hollowed-out books implies that the book which Mabel Normand picked up at 
Taylor's house on the evening of his death was a similar drug-filled, 
hollowed-out book. It could also explain the curious book traffic that day: 
one book was delivered to Mabel's home by Taylor's chauffeur, but she had to 
go to Taylor's home to pick up other book herself. Why didn't Taylor just 
have his chauffeur deliver both books, and save her the trip? Could it be 
because he didn't trust his chauffeur to deliver the other book, and Taylor 
wanted to personally place it into her hands? 

Another item which comes to mind is the telegram which Mabel sent to Taylor 
when he was in England in 1921. The telegram began "powderbox wonderful", 
seemingly her expression of thanks to Taylor for giving her a powderbox. 
Obviously, "powderbox" usually has a totally innocent cosmetic meaning, and 
that meaning has overwhelmingly been accepted. But the allegation that 
Taylor was supplying Mabel with drugs brings the contemplation of a 
drug-related meaning of "powderbox". An image of the telegram is at 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0Zw3/aLAEx0Z21f . j pg 

Any attempted analysis of the Neilan/Foster story requires a look at two 
layers of credibility. Is Foster credible in what he has written? Even if 
Foster is totally credible in accurately presenting the words of Neilan, is 
Neilan credible? 

Let's examine Neilan first. In the book, Neilan states that Taylor had 
"much money" on him when he was killed (p. 246). But no such money was found 
on Taylor's body, and there was no evidence in Taylor's lifestyle or 
surviving estate of the extra income that selling drugs might have provided. 



In the book, Neilan states that he was not personally mixed up in the Taylor 
scandal (p. 259). On the contrary, the questions asked of Mary Miles Minter 
in her official statement (pages 8 to 12) make it clear that Neilan was 
considered a suspect by the investigators; Minter admitted that Neilan had 
proposed to her two months earlier. Contemporary newspapers did print rumors 
that Neilan (though his name was not mentioned) was a suspect. For example: 
http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0208b/MoberlyDemocrat0208 .jpg 
http://www.taylorology.com/press/0210b/LARec0210f . jpg (suspect 3) 
and District Attorney Woolwine was directly asked by reporters if he 
planned to question Neilan: 

http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0210a/RichmondTiDisp0210b .jpg 

In Foster's book, Neilan supposedly states that he hated Taylor; the 
relationship between Taylor and Neilan is portrayed as strictly business, 
a pusher and his addicted client. But on page 18 of Minter's official 
statement she stated, "Marshall and Mr. Taylor were extremely good friends... 
they were most affectionately fond of each other," and she described some 
details of that friendship. 

So Neilan does not seem to have been truthful, even if he was quoted 
accurately by Foster. 

As for Foster, let's examine some non-Neilan material Foster writes about 
the Taylor case. Foster states that on the night of the murder, Edna 
Purviance was home and saw a "rough man" leave Taylor's home and she stated 
that the man "looked like my idea of a motion picture burglar" (pp. 333-4). 
But other accounts state that Edna Purviance was not home that evening, and 
she did not arrive home until around midnight (see her statements in 
Taylorology 66). The words "my idea of a motion picture burglar" were the 
exact words used by Faith MacLean in her official statement to describe the 
man she saw departing from Taylor's home. No official statement was taken 
from Edna Purviance, because she was not considered a witness to anything. 



Foster's apparent transposition of Faith MacLean's statement to Edna 
Purviance does not inspire confidence in Foster's historical accuracy. 

Foster also writes that after hearing the shot, Douglas MacLean looked out 
the window and noticed that Mabel Normand's car had already departed. That 
purported statement by MacLean is not found elsewhere, and if it were part 
of his official statement surely Sennett would have included it in "King of 
Comedy", since it would help exonerate Mabel Normand. That purported 
statement is also not referred to in Sidney Sutherland's interview with 
Mabel Normand, wherein she says that it was only the testimony of Edna 
Purviance's neighbor who was sitting on his porch reading and heard Mabel 
and Taylor talking and walking to her car, which saved her from "a ghastly 
fate" (being suspected of the crime). 

Foster also has the wrong age for Minter at the time of Taylor's death, 
erroneously states that Minter 's handkerchief was found on the floor of the 
murder scene (the handkerchief was in Taylor's dresser), and has some 
incorrect details of Mabel Normand's life. 

The Foster/Neilan story portrays Taylor with a very bad reputation in 
Hollywood, stating "there were hundreds of actors, actresses, directors, 
writers, you have it, who hated him enough to kill him." (p. 247) It's very 
difficult to align that negative characterization with the real historical 
Taylor who was popular enough to have been thrice elected president of the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association, was elected vice chairman of the 
Affiliated Picture Interests of California, and was so strongly eulogized 
after his death. (See "Eulogy Fragments" below.) 

There was nearly a half-century between the time Foster interviewed Neilan, 
and the time the information was published. Why wait so long? If indeed 
Foster possessed the interview, why not at least make it public in 1990, to 
refute the premise of Giroux's book? And if the recorded interview still 



exists, why not put it on the internet, to remove any doubts as to whether 
the statements attributed to Neilan were actually made by him? 

It should be noted that Foster also claims to have heard Mack Sennett 
confess to the Taylor murder (p. 335-6), supposedly because Taylor "stole 
Mabel by giving her drugs". But if Sennett had such a murderous hatred of 
Taylor, would Taylor have been one of the eleven guests invited to a surprise 
birthday party for Mabel, held in Sennett's home just three months earlier? 
See http://www.taylorology.com/press/1921/LAReclll221.jpg 

Another factor possibly bearing on the credibility of the Foster/Neilan story 
is the Porter/Sweet/Moreno story. The 2005 biography "Floward Flughes: Flell's 
Angel," by Darwin Porter, includes some new "information" about the Taylor 
case which purportedly was told to Porter by Blanche Sweet, who purportedly 
heard it from Antonio Moreno. Supposedly, Moreno had actually been talking 
to Taylor on the phone when the fatal shot was fired; Moreno immediately 
drove to Taylor's home, entered and found the dead body, removed some 
photographs, and left. There are some severe credibility problems with 
this Porter/Sweet/Moreno story, and those problems are discussed below. 

But if that story is true, and if the Foster/Neilan story is also accurate, 
then it's very strange that Sweet's story made no mention of Neilan or drug 
pushing in connection with Taylor. The dispatches of Smith and Doherty 
which told of Neilan 's rumored drug use also told of Sweet's rumored drug 
use, and of the close relationship between Neilan and Sweet (they would be 
married a few months later, and Sweet had been publicly named 10 months 
earlier as the "other woman" in Neilan's divorce trial--see Los Angeles 
Times, March 17, 1921). If Taylor was indeed supplying Neilan with drugs, 
then he may have also been supplying Sweet. At the very least, Sweet was 
probably very aware of the true relationship between Neilan and Taylor; if 
that relationship was strictly addict and pusher, and if Neilan hated Taylor 
so strongly, it seems probable that Sweet would have mentioned it if she was 
confiding important long-hidden information regarding Taylor and his death. 



But even if we set aside the Porter/Sweet/Moreno story, the other problems 
with the Foster/Neilan story are sufficient to create skepticism. 

The Foster/Neilan story of Taylor the Drug Pusher, if presented with solid 
credibility, could have forced a major reassessment of commonly-held 
perceptions about William Desmond Taylor. Instead, it is just another 
curious tale told about the case. 



Did Antonio Moreno Flear the Fatal Shot? 

In his statements to the press, Antonio Moreno said he learned of Taylor's 
death on the morning of February 2. But according to Darwin Porter's 2005 
book "Floward Flughes: Flell's Angel," in 1983 Blanche Sweet said that Antonio 
Moreno told her he was actually talking on the phone with Taylor when Taylor 
was shot and killed. Supposedly, Moreno immediately went to Taylor's home, 
entered, removed some photographs (of Moreno and Floward Flughes) and a 
screenplay, and left. This was on the evening of Feb. 1, 1922, long before 
Taylor's body would be "discovered" the next morning. If the story is true, 
Moreno was the first person, aside from the killer, to know Taylor had been 
murdered . 

When Mabel Normand arrived at Taylor's home shortly after 7:00 p.m. on 
Feb. 1, Taylor was talking on the phone with Moreno. It does seem that 
Taylor cut short that phone conversation to greet Mabel, so perhaps he did 
indeed telephone Moreno again to continue the conversation after Mabel's 
departure. But Taylor's phone was not at his desk near the door, it was back 
in what was described by others as "a sort of a telephone room -- an out of 
the way nook" (Charlotte Shelby), "the little place underneath the 




stairsteps" (Mabel Normand), "his telephone booth" (Eleanor Barnes). If he 
was shot there, that means he either staggered quite a bit to collapse in 
front of the desk (and if he staggered that much toward the desk and door, 
wouldn't the killer have fired a second time to stop him from possibly 
staggering out the door?), or else the killer unexplicably dragged the body 
over near the desk. And the strange path of the bullet is very difficult to 
account for, if Taylor truly was back in the "phone nook", although perhaps 
it might account for his left arm being raised if holding the telephone 
earpiece. 

No explanation is made as to how Moreno supposedly entered Taylor's locked 
home . 

According to the Porter/Sweet/Moreno story, Moreno was convinced that 
Charlotte Shelby was the killer, but it is not stated whether this belief is 
based on anything Moreno heard on the phone during that final telephone call 
with Taylor, during which Taylor was (supposedly) shot. Also, according to 
this story, Moreno knew that Taylor (supposedly) had a sexual relationship 
with Charlotte Shelby, and Taylor ended that relationship on the same day he 
was killed, (supposedly) because Taylor was planning to marry Mary Miles 
Minter and take over management of her career. (Of course, if press reports 
were correct, Minter's contract prohibited her from marrying; so if she 
married, Famous Players-Lasky could terminate her contract, which would be 
very detrimental to her career.) Plus, according to the Porter/Sweet/Moreno 
story, Taylor's private collection of (supposedly) nude celebrity photos 
(supposedly) included a nude photo of Minter. Our degree of familiarity with 
the facts of the case, and the historical material regarding the 
personalities of those individuals, leaves us with scoffing skepticism at 
this story, and unacceptance of the strange characterization of Taylor 
elsewhere in Porter's book. (Some material in the book seems to have been 
lifted from a previous fanciful novel of Porter's. In Porter's earlier 
novel, one Taylor incident takes place in 1919, but in Porter's 



supposedly-factual biography of Howard Hughes, the incident has been shifted 
to 1921, even though one of the people who supposedly was there, Robert 
Harron, was already dead by 1921. And we have seen no contemporary evidence 
that Howard Hughes and William Desmond Taylor ever met.) 

Moreno's public statement to reporters indicated that he was having dinner 
with Arthur Hoyt in the dining room of the L.A. Athletic Club when Taylor 
was shot and killed. If that statement is false, then it is reasonable to 
assume that Moreno had persuaded Hoyt to agree to support Moreno's fake 
dinner story. Detective Ed King describes later questioning Hoyt in his 
room with other detectives, and "After about two hours' grilling Hoyt broke 
down and wept. He told us that it was not his desire to break confidence 
with his dead pal and friend, but that he believed he would have to do so if 
it would help to unravel the mystery surrounding the murder." Hoyt then 
told of Taylor's story regarding a late-night visit by Minter. (See 
http://www.taylorology.com/issues/Taylor50.txt ). If Hoyt had also been 
covering-up for Moreno, it seems likely that he would admitted it during thi 
breakdown . 

There are too many problems with the Porter/Sweet/Moreno story. Did Moreno 
really say he had been talking to Taylor on the phone when Taylor was shot? 
Did Blanche Sweet really say that Moreno said that? The tale cannot be 
considered credible without supporting evidence, something stronger than the 
book's written words. 

When Did Mabel Normand First Return to the Murder Scene? 

"News of Taylor's death sent Miss Normand rushing to the bungalow..." 

(Erie Stanley Gardner, "The Case of the Body at the Desk," 




Washington Post and Times Herald, Sept. 25, 1955) 


One of the commonly-repeated anecdotes about the Taylor case: Supposedly, on 
February 2, 1922, the morning Taylor's body was discovered, Mabel Normand 
went to the murder scene and was frantically searching for letters she had 
sent to Taylor. Is this tale true? If the tale is false, how did it 
originate? Perhaps it can be determined by sorting through the press 
evidence, keeping in mind that many inaccuracies were reported. 

Newspaper reports published during the week after Taylor's death made no 
mention of any visit by Mabel on Feb. 2. They did report that Mabel returned 
to the murder scene on Feb. 4, after the inquest. 

After testifying at the inquest on Feb. 4, Mabel went to the Taylor house at 
the request of the police, to show them how the furniture had been arranged 
during her visit on Feb. 1. Newspapers reported that while in the house, 
Mabel asked the officers for her letters. She said she knew exactly where 
they were, since Taylor had shown them to her in the top drawer of his 
dresser upstairs during a previous visit. They went to the dresser and 
looked, but the letters were gone, 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0205/LATi0205d .jpg 

A photo of Mabel and the dresser can be seen in the books by Giroux and 
Higham . 

Although some newspapers claimed her primary purpose in going to the house on 
Feb. 4 was to get those letters, she denied it in interviews published on 
Feb. 6, stating: "I never did go to the house to search for them. I only 
went to show the police how the furniture had been arranged." (In other 
words, she did not go there to search for her letters. But as long as she 
was in the house, she asked for them.) 
http://www.taylorology.com/press/0206b/LAExp0206b . jpg 



On Feb. 7, a few papers tried to make a huge deal out of the missing 
letters, with a rumor that someone like Sennett had tried to obtain the 
letters two weeks earlier, and that those letters were the reason Taylor was 
killed. 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0Z07a/BostonAdv0Z07a . jpg 

On Feb. 8, Mabel's missing letters were found in the toe of a boot in 
Taylor's home, and on Feb. 9 the tale finally appears, with Hearst papers 
stating, "The letters, it was learned, were those which Mabel Normand, soon 
after discovery of the tragedy, admitted she had sought vainly in a hurried 
visit to Taylor's residence." But no context is given for this startling new 
"admission", nor is it treated as anything new. (This "admission" is not 
found in any of her interviews. When was the "admission" made, and to whom 
was it supposedly made?) 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0Z09a/SFEx0Z09a . j pg 

The Flearst tale was soon picked up by Associated Press: "Letters of Mabel 
Normand to Taylor which, she said, she feared would be misinterpreted if 
revealed to the public, and which Taylor treasured, were the object of a 
search by Miss Normand at the Taylor house on the day following the murder." 
(Note that everything in that sentence is true except the final six words.) 
http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0Zlla/ClevPlainDeal0Zll, jpg 
From that point on, the story of Mabel searching for her letters on Feb. Z 
became part of Taylor case mythology, because the old newspaper clippings 
were often used as sources for subsequent press stories and later recaps of 
the case, including the two recaps written by Erie Stanley Gardner. 

The accounts of Mabel seeking her letters became even more confused on the 
afternoon of Feb. 9, when the L.A. Express told a strange tale of Mabel's 
"statement for use by the district attorney's office" in which she supposedly 
stated that her visit to Taylor on Feb. 1 (the night he was slain) was for 
the specific purpose of getting her letters back: 



Mabel Normand, slated as one of the chief witnesses today, already 
has made a statement for use by the district attorney's office. This 
statement, relative to her letters which mysteriously disappeared for 
seven days, corroborates her previous assertions regarding them. 

Her testimony in this regards reads in part: 

"I went to Mr. Taylor's home on Wednesday evening (just previous 
to the slaying of the director) to get back the letters I had written 
him. He said, 'I mailed them back to you yesterday.' I replied that 
they had not yet arrived and then he said, 'I think either Eyton or 
Garbutt have them.' Then I told him that I did not care if the world 
saw them them except that it might be embarrassing to both of us 
because they might be misunderstood." 

Miss Normand also added that her physical condition was such at 
the time of her asserted conversation with Taylor that she could not 
remember much of his actual conversation with her. She was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown at that time, she said, 
http : //www . taylorology . com/p ress/0209b/LAExp0209a . jpg 

Where did this crazy "statement" come from? It has her seeking the letters 
before Taylor was even killed, and also contradicted her other statements 
regarding her mental condition during that visit with Taylor. 

It seems probable that the Express had obtained a copy of page 17 of Mary 
Miles Minter's official testimony of Feb. 7, 
http : //www . taylorology . com/of ficial/MMM1922 . pdf 

but they didn't know exactly what it was. Perhaps they obtained from the 
trash a carbon paper used when typing Minter's testimony page, or a copy of a 
page of shorthand notes; only the bottom half of page 17 was used for the 
Express story. It is not stated on that page that it was Minter's testimony, 
or that the person quoted on the page is Neilan. So it appears the Express 
mistakenly concluded that the testimony was Mabel's and the the person quoted 
was Taylor. Then the Express rephrased the testimony to make Mabel's 



"statement". Let's examine the material attributed to Mabel in the Express 
story, and compare it with the the actual verbatim statements spoken on 
page 17 of Minter's testimony: 


"Mabel" in the Express 

"I replied that they [the letters] 
the 

had not yet arrived... he said, 

'I think either Eyton or Garbutt 
have them . ' " 

Garbut. . . 

...her physical condition was such... 
that she could not remember much of 

don't 

his actual conversation with her... 

...on the verge of a nervous 
hear . . . 

breakdown at that time... 

"Then I told him that I did not 
letters 

care if the world saw them except 
it. . ." 

that it. . ." 


Minter's Testimony, p. 17 

...I said, "No, I haven't received 

letters today. "...He said, "They are 
in Charley Eyton 's hands now." He 
either said Charley Eyton or Mr. 

...I was so tired at the time I could 
hardly hear him... it was hazy. I 

know the exact words he spoke. 

...I strained all my nerves to 


"Well, there is nothing in the 

that the world can't read except that 


The writer who wrote the Express story on Feb. 9 did not seem to realize that 
he was making such a drastic change in Mabel's story. But other writers 
realized it, and amplified the story accordingly, 



http ://www. taylorology . com/press/0210a/SFch0210a .jpg 

Editorial writers even began making jokes about it, 

http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0212/DavenportDemLead0Z12b .jpg 

The supposed "statement" of Mabel, was denied by Woolwine: 
http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0Z10a/NYTrib0210. jpg 
denied by Mabel and Doran: 

http : //www . taylorology . com/p ress/0210b/NOItem0210 . jpg 

and denied by Eyton, who demanded a retraction 

http://www.taylorology.com/press/0212/SFCh0212c.jpg 

Of course, those denials received only a tiny fraction of the press 

coverage given to the original story. So this fake story also became part 

of the mythology of the Taylor case, appearing in later recaps like Carr's 

"Hollywood Tragedy". 

There is no real indication that Mabel sought to get her letters back prior 
to Taylor's murder. But after the murder, when did she first return and look 
for her letters, on Feb. 2 or Feb. 4? Despite all the later press stories, 
has any specific individual ever claimed to personally have seen Mabel 
Normand at Taylor's home on the morning the body was found? 

The only person we are aware of is (supposedly) Alma Rubens. In her 
serialized autobiography published in newspapers in 1931, and recently 
reprinted in the 2006 book "Alma Rubens, Silent Snowbird", Rubens writes 
that she lived near Taylor, and on the morning Taylor's body was found, 

Rubens joined the curious crowd that gathered around the house. "We saw 
Mabel Normand drive up... Mabel was inside quite some time and when she came 
out her face was tear-stained and her shoulders shook with body-wracking 
sobs. A little later Mary Miles Minter came by. She, too, was weeping 
hysterically." But that account was published after Rubens' death, so it 
was probably heavily ghostwritten, and was possibly spiced up for serialized 
newspaper publication. (Possibly spiced up by inserting the "known fact" of 



Mabel's visit to the bungalow that morning.) 


In the newspapers of Feb. 2 and Feb. 3, after Taylor's body was discovered, 
aside from the actors who lived in the Alvarado Court apartments (MacLean, 
Purviance) the only actor reported in the press as having been at the murder 
scene on Feb. 2 was Mary Miles Minter. Wouldn't someone have quickly 
mentioned Mabel's presence that morning if she had been there? 

In Mabel's later interview discussing Feb. 2, no mention is made of having 
visited the murder scene that morning. Mabel states that after Edna 
Purviance telephoned and told her the news of Taylor's death, "Soon there was 
a wild ringing at my doorbell and a wilder clamor outside, and when the door 
was opened the wildest mob I ever saw tumbled into my living room--detectives 
and newspaper men and press photographers and curious strangers. They eddied 
around me and hurled a million questions that I couldn't understand, much 
less answer coherently." (See Sutherland's "The Mystery of the Movie 
Director" in Taylorology 16, http://www.taylorology.com/issues/Taylorl6.txt ) 
From that point on, there were reporters and others outside her home, and the 
studio sent assistants to prevent any more unwanted visitors from entering 
her home and bothering her. 

When Mary Miles Minter arrived at Mabel's house that morning, she had to go 
through the various people outside in order to get in and see Mabel. 

All of which seems to indicate that Mabel did not go to the murder scene that 
morning. As soon as Peavey told reporters at the murder scene that Mabel had 
been with Taylor when Peavey left the previous evening, some of the reporters 
went to Mabel's home, and the siege began. 

One of the reporters at the murder scene that morning was Frank Bartholomew. 
In his autobiography he says that he arrived at the murder scene the same 
time as the deputy coroner, while the body was still there. Fie mentions Mary 



Miles Minter's arrival that morning, but does not mention Mabel Normand as 
being there. 


Sidney Kirkpatrick ' s "A Cast of Killers," says the police file indicated that 
Mabel Normand did not visit the bungalow on the morning the body was found. 

Let's use logic. When Mabel went to the murder scene on Feb. 4 after the 
inquest, she asked for her letters and stated she knew where they were: in 
Taylor's dresser. She was surprised to find the letters were gone from the 
dresser. If Mabel had somehow indeed gone to the murder scene on the morning 
of Feb. 2 and looked for her letters at that time, she would have known on 
Feb. 4 that they were not in the dresser. She would not have tried again to 
find them in the dresser on Feb. 4, and not have been surprised that they 
were not there. Her behavior on Feb. 4 implies this was her first return to 
the murder scene. 

The reasonable conclusion: Mabel did not return to the murder scene until 
Feb. 4, after the inquest. 

The NAACP and the Taylor Case 

(For background, see "The Kidnapping of Henry Peavey" in Taylorology 10, or 
the clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/02w4/aLATi0222b. jpg ) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 11, 1922 
CHICAGO DEFENDER 




...The local branch of the N.A.A.C.P. under the leadership of 
Prof. J. C. Banks, president and Mrs. Beatrice Thompson, secretary, is 
taking up the fight on the Los Angeles Examiner wherein it alleged that 
agents of the Examiner shamefully abused Henry Peavey, a Race valet-cook 
of the slain film director, William Desmond Taylor, in their endeavor to 
extract a confession from him. The branch wrote the Examiner a letter 
about a week ago, but so far there has been no reply. No Ku Klux Klan 
methods were tried on any other suspects, they all being white. Many 
readers of the Examiner have stopped the paper, 
http: //www. taylorology. com/press/03w2/ChicagoDefender0311. jpg 

The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill and the Taylor Case 

When the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill was being filibustered on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate, one of the Southern senators brought up the Taylor murder. 

Sample press coverage: 


November 29, 1922 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 

...Senator McKellar inquired if penalties by the bill applied to 
murderers of white persons as well as negroes and when Senator 
Shortridge, republican, California, in charge of the measure, said it 
applies to all violence when the several states failed to prosecute 
the guilty persons, the Tennessee senator asked if it could be used 
by the federal government to ferret out the murder of William 
Desmond Taylor, the Los Angeles motion picture director. 

Senator McKellar also inquired how long states would be given 
under the bill to take action and after Mr. Shortridge said it would 
depend on each case and that a year might be sufficient in some 




cases, Mr. McKellar observed that "the commonwealth" of California 
has for more than a year failed to prosecute the murderer of 
William Desmond Taylor. 

http: //www. taylorology. com/press/ZZ-3/AtlantaConstllZ9. jpg 


November 29, 1922 
NEW YORK TIMES 

...Senator Shortridge ... stated that the bill gave the states a 
reasonable time to bring offenders to justice, and then, and only then, 
would the Federal Government intervene. 

"Would it intervene in the case of William Desmond Taylor, murdered 
in Los Angeles, I believe, over a year ago?" Senator McKellar asked. 

"That case is still being investigated. Of course, I deplore the 
delay in bringing the guilty to justice," replied Senator Shortridge. 
http://www.taylorology.com/press/22-3/NYTimesll29. jpg 

Were Taylor and Robert W. Service Roommates? 

..."in the Yukon, he [William Desmond Taylor] is said to have 
shared a cabin with Canadian poet Robert W. Service..." 

(Robert Giroux, "A Deed of Death", p. 71) 

Robert W. Service was a renown poet and novelist, particularly famous for hi 
writings about the Yukon gold rush. Taylor was in Dawson at various times 
between 1909-1912, and Service was in Dawson at the same time. The only 
accounts linking Taylor to Service in the Yukon seem to be these two 
published interviews: 


William D. Taylor, slain film director, was the dude of Dawson 




City, according to Adelbert Bartlett of Santa Monica, who knew him 
in Alaska in 1910. He wore tweeds, a soft crush hat, tasteful 
haberdashery , and was immensely popular with the women. He played 
crack tennis. . . 

"...Robert W. Service, the poet; Mr. Taylor and myself have 
played together." 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0208a/LATi0208h. jpg 

...A man who says he lived with the famous film director... 
gave The Times a word sketch of the life of William D. Taylor 
in the Yukon ... "Red" Ashford, an old miner from Alaska, now living 
at Redondo Beach ... [stated that] Tayor, Ashford, and a poet, 
seeking health in the far north, lived together for nearly 
two years, according to Ashford ... "He [Taylor] was like a man 
with 'a grief you can't control,' to use the phrase from one 
of the poems of the poet, who lived with us..." 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0207a/LATi0207k. jpg 

Ashford does not explicitly identify Service as the poet, but the phrase 
"a grief you can't control" is from Service's poem, "The Ballad of 
Blasphemous Bill", published in the 1909 book "Ballads of a Cheechako". 

So it is naturally assumed that Service was the poet Ashford is referring to. 

The cabin in which Robert W. Service lived during those years has become a 
historical site. 

See http : //www. robertwservice . com/modules/smartsection/item . php?itemid=834 

However, in his autobiography "Ploughman of the Moon," Service indicates that 
he lived in the cabin alone (except for a dog and cat), and no mention is 
made of Taylor or Ashford. Biographies of Service written by others also 
seem to indicate that Service lived alone at this time. Taylor himself was 
not quoted as having mentioned Service. So the tale of Taylor and Service 



living together in Dawson is unconfirmed and seems doubtful. Six weeks after 
the Taylor murder, there was an opportunity to get Service's response to the 
tale, when Service was in Hollywood and was interviewed for a local 
newspaper. But aggravatingly , the reporter failed to ask Service about 
Taylor . 

http://www.taylorology.com/press/03w3/HollywoodCitizen0323. jpg 

Adelbert Bartlett, whose statement socially linking Service and Taylor seems 
reliable, became a successful photographer , and his archives are at UCLA, 
including folders on Dawson, the Klondike, and Service. 

See http : //mm . oac . cdlib . org/f indai d/ark : /13030/tf 2rZ9n934 
Perhaps somewhere in those archives is a photo of Taylor, or something 
specific linking Service to Taylor. But until more substantial evidence is 
found, it is reasonable to assume only that Taylor knew Service in Dawson. 

Why were Minter's Love Letters Given to the Newspapers? 

Was Mary Miles Minter's film studio deliberately releasing to the newspapers 
the love letters she wrote to William Desmond Taylor? The idea seems 
illogical. The publication of such letters certainly would (and indeed, did) 
fan the flames of the Taylor murder scandal even higher, and give the 
reformers and editorial writers more ammunition to use against "evil" 
Hollywood. Famous Players-Lasky had already incurred a monetary loss on 
Arbuckle films which could not be released due to the Arbuckle scandal ; the 
publication of Minter's letters might provoke a similar backlash against 
Minter films. So the idea that the studio was giving Minter's love letters 
to the press sounds totally crazy. 

And yet, crazy or not, strong evidence exists they did exactly that. On 




page 35 of Mary Miles Minter's official statement of Feb. 7, 1922, she 
discussed the letters she had written to Taylor and she stated: "I think 
Mr. Neilan told me this, too, that Harry [Fellows] had gotten the letters and 
taken them to Jim Van Trees, the camera man, whereupon I remarked, 'I will 
bet Mrs. Ivers had them,' and I think he said, 'Jim gave them to Mr. Eyton,' 
and that Mr. Eyton turned some of them over to the Examiner." Minter also 
talks about Neilan going to the head of the Examiner in an attempt to get 
Minter's letters back. 

(It is reasonable to assume that Mabel Normand's letters also went from 
Fellows to Van Trees to Eyton, since Eyton later returned the Normand letters 
to the investigators by placing them in one of Taylor's boots.) 

So why would Eyton have given some of the Minter letters to Hearst's 
Examiner, despite the certain problems it would cause? 

Perhaps the studio was concerned about rumors of Taylor's homosexuality. 

The studio might have thought that releasing Minter's love letters would 
divert the press into focusing on, and speculating about, the Minter-Taylor 
relationship. They might have considered homosexuality to be so detested by 
mainstream America, that it would be much better to have people think that 
Taylor was having sex with Minter, even though it would damage Minter's 
career and the film industry. If the public thought Taylor was homosexual, 
what might the reaction have been, even in Los Angeles? Well, only a few 
years earlier, the L.A. Times had rather strongly editorialized against even 
sympathizing with homosexuals: 

...certain men and women dare speak with a shameless face on 
behalf of the sodomites whose infamy has disgraced a community. . . 

Oscar Wilde has been defended in a hundred books and by ten 
thousand lips, women have wept over his punishment and certain 
men--not superior to suspicion themselves--have called him a martyr. 

May God damn such vicious sophistry as inculcates the sentiment 



for foul crimes and fetid abominations ! May an indignant and 
real self-respecting commonwealth rise in anger, if needs be, 
to silence the justifying sympathy for wretches who acknowledged 
their iniquities... (Los Angeles Times, Nov. 29, 1914) 

That type of attitude might have been devastating to the Hollywood movie 
industry, when combined with many more newspaper stories like this one by 
Edward Doherty: 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/03wl/Denver Post0303 . j pg 

An alternative possible reason for releasing Minter's letters to the press 
would be in order to gain leverage over Minter or Charlotte Shelby. Perhaps 
Minter or Shelby had been making some sort of demand on the studio, 
threatening that if some demand was not met, a specific course of action 
would be taken which would be very detrimental to the studio. By releasing 
the letters to the press, the studio was applying counter-leverage . One of 
the published Minter letters ended with a romantic fantasy: 

"...I'd go to my room and put on something soft and flowing, 
then I'd lie on the couch and wait for you. I might fall 
asleep for a fire always makes me drowsy--then I'd wake to 
find two strong arms around me and two dear lips pressed on 
mine in a long sweet kiss — " 

(The last paragraph of this letter is being withheld by The 
Examiner from publication at this time.) 

Original clipping at http ://www. taylorology . com/press/0208a/LAEx02081 . jpg 

The possibility exists that in the "withheld" final paragraph, the fantasy 
continues with more explicit physical contact between Minter and Taylor. 

The threat to publish that final paragraph (or other letters from Minter to 
Taylor) would now be a very strong lever to make Minter or Shelby behave and 
to withdraw any previous threats they had made. Indeed, as Walter Anthony 
reported: 



One of the stars whose name has been brought into the case with 
regularity--not Miss Normand--went so far as to threaten one of the 
newspapers with a libel suit but changed her mind when informed that 
a photographic copy of the letter that had been partly published, 
was kept and would be exhibited in court should suit be brought. 

There will be no suit. 

Original clipping at http://www.taylorology.com/press/0216/pSFBulletin0216.jpg 

Or were the letters released simply to reduce Mary's contract? A deposition 
by Leslie Henry, made public in 1933, stated: 

"Mrs. Shelby declared the studio was using the situation to gain a 
further reduction in Mary's contract," the deposition continued: 

"that certain letters had been written by Mary to Taylor, and had 
been given to studio officials, who had turned them over to a Los 
Angeles newspaper." (Oakland Tribune, July 1, 1933) 

In any event, if Famous Players-Lasky deliberately gave Minter's letters to 
the press, they must have had a very compelling reason why they felt it was 
necessary to do so. 

Eulogy Fragments 

Some of the praises for William Desmond Taylor expressed after his death 
could be possibly dismissed as "Hollywood circling the wagons" (praising any 
departed member of the film community to prevent supplying anti-Hollywood 
reformers an opening to attack) or simply "speak no ill of the dead." But 
others expressed sentiments which appear genuine and heartfelt; here are over 
a dozen selected short extracts from such comments. For those who currently 




have a high opinion of Taylor, these comments may serve as a refreshing 
breeze to help dispel those tales which attribute to Taylor a sinister 
character . 

Roscoe Arbuckle: 

Arbuckle's eyes filled with tears ... "Taylor was the best fellow on the 
lot," he said... (San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. 2, 1922) 
http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0202/SFBulletin0202 .jpg 

Monte Blue: 

"William D. Taylor was one of the cleanest, finest men I ever knew." 
(Ohio State Journal, Feb. 6, 1922) 

http: //www. taylorology. com/press/0206a/OhioStateJour0206. jpg 

Mrs. Theodore Brown: 

"Billy Taylor was one of the finest men I ever met... He used to come to 
our house and call on Neva Gerber, a motion picture actress who was staying 
with us..." (Denver Post, Feb. 6, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0206b/DenvPost0206 . j pg 

Harry Corson Clarke: 

"Taylor was one of the finest gentlemen that God ever made, and to be 
with him was an education." (New York American, Feb. 9, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0209a/NYAm0209c . j pg 

Stuart E. Cooling: 

"I wouldn't believe wrong of him, no matter what anybody said." 

(New York Times, Feb. 7, 1922) 

http ://www. taylorology . com/p ress/0207a/NYTi 0207b .jpg 


Charles Eyton: 

"...I have lost the best friend I ever had. I have known Bill Taylor for 



nine years and we have worked side by side for the entire period without an 
argument or unfriendly word. (Los Angeles Record, Feb. 3, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0203b/LARec0203l . jpg 

William Farnum: 

"Bill Taylor was a man's man and one of the best men that ever lived. 

Fie was honest, hard working and one of the most lovable men I ever met... 

Fie was my friend--a pal... You can't say too many things about poor Billy. 

Don't surmise about him. (New York Daily News, Feb. 4, 1922) 

http : //www . taylorology . com/p ress/0204a/NYNews0204b . jpg 

Frank A. Garbutt: 

"Fie [Taylor] lived near my home where he was a welcome guest... I have 
known many directors, but Mr. Taylor is the only one I ever had to tell not 
to work so hard. Him I have told that a hundred times. William Desmond 
Taylor was as fine and conscientious a gentleman as ever lived." 

(Los Angeles Times, Feb. 13, 1937) 

Neva Gerber: 

"I have never known a finer, better man than Mr. Taylor." 

(Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 4, 1922) 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0204a/LAEx0204e . j pg 

Frances Harmer: 

"...Mr. Taylor...I knew personally, admired, liked and respected 
tremendously. . .Mr . Taylor's life, during his stay in this studio, was 
flawless as far as the eye of his associates could see. 

(Hollywood Citizen, Feb. 17, 1922) 

http://www.taylorology.com/press/0217/pHollywoodCitizen0217e .jpg 


Julia Crawford Ivers: 

"Without reservation I can say he was the man of highest ideals, of 



noblest thoughts, loyalty and honor with whom I ever have been associated . . . 
a man of keen intellect, sympathetic understanding and unbounded kindliness, 
a truly great man." (Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 3, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0203a/LAEx0203f . j pg 

Antonio Moreno (interviewed by Mrs. Charles J. Sharp): 

He [Moreno] told me how he loved William Desmond Taylor, and that he 
considered him the sweetest man he had ever known, that he was one of his 
best friends... (Birmingham News, April 19, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/p ress/04/Bi rmi nghamNews0419 . jpg 

Mary Miles Minter: 

"He [Taylor] never, by look or by word or by deed gave me any reason to 
doubt any of my ideals that were placed in him absolutely." (p. 5, Statement 
of Mary Miles Minter, Feb. 7, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/of ficial/MMM1922 . pdf 

Mabel Normand: 

"In my opinion Mr. Taylor was of irreproachable morals, a typical 
gentleman, who seemed incapable of stooping to things of the questionable or 
dishonorable sort." (Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 6, 1922) 
http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0206a/LAEx0206a . j pg 

Edna Purviance: 

"I always heard him spoken of as a man with a reputation above reproach 
and a nature that was kind and generous." 

(Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 3, 1922) 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0203a/LAEx0203d . j pg 

Herbert Rawlinson: 

"I could never speak too highly of Bill Taylor." 

(San Francisco Call-Post, Feb. 10, 1922) 



http://www.tayloroT.ogy. com/press/0210b/SFCallPost0210b . jpg 

Eddie Sutherland: 

"I have never met a cleaner, finer gentleman in my experience." 

(Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 3, 1922) 

http : //www . taylorology . com/press/0203a/LAEx0203g . j pg 

Ted Taylor: 

"I knew William D. Taylor personally. It was my fortune never to have 
known a finer gentleman, in every sense of the word--anywhere , including the 
worlds of the cinema, the newspaper, or the church. 

(Chicago Herald-Examiner , Mar. 7, 1922) 
http://www.taylorology.com/press/03w2/ChiHerEx0307 .jpg 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at 

http : //www . taylorology . com 
http : //sites . google . com/site/taylorology 
For more information about Taylor, see 


WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
on reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Robert P. Shuler 


In 1922, anti-Hollywood preachers mentioned the Taylor murder in speeches and 
writings to bolster their arguments against the motion picture industry. 

At that time, the most prominent and vocal anti-Hollywood clergyman in 
Los Angeles was Rev. Robert P. Shuler. In addition to his sermons, Shuler 
published "Bob Shuler's Magazine" to spread his viewpoint to a wider 
audience; the following items were published in his magazine during 1922. 
Anti-Semitic references have been left intact for historical purposes. 

See Shuler's biographical Wikipedia article at 






http ://en .wikipedia .or g/wiki/Robert_P._Shuler 




THE CLEANEST OF THE UNCLEAN 


March 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

A colony of people, mighty in potentiality, the educators of the 
childhood and youth of the nation in ideals and standards, the manipulators 
of human emotions in America, live in the twin cities of Hollywood and 
Los Angeles and are the center of the attention of the whole world today. 

They make you laugh and cry. They make you mad and glad. They make you 
thrill and they fill you continuously with the food that makes your heart 
desire to be good or bad. They are more powerful than all the universities 
in the world in their influence over the human soul and will either draw the 
heart of the this nation to the high table lands of purity and noble resolve 
or they will within a decade or so pull us down into the depths as to "souse" 
our very souls in infamy and shameless debauch. 

This colony of people is sometimes referred to as "the movie world" and 
indeed they are as large as the globe in the reach of their influence. 

Out of Hollywood are to be the issues of life in America, if I am any prophet. 
Hollywood, with her movie studios and thousands of movie actors and actresses, 
is the center of the idealism of America today. There is not another force as 
potent unloosed within this broad land as the millions of feet of film that 
are traveling out from Hollywood every year. 

Then what of Hollywood's "movie world?" The spotted leopard does not sire 
a lamb. The poisonous fountain does not send forth sweet waters. Think not 
that purity shall be the lesson learned from that textbook that is produced in 
the sordid bed of lechery! We hear much talk of a most certainly needed 
"clean up" of the unclean film. I come to say, after the most careful and 
studious investigation, that you will never clean the film until you clean its 



fountain. The very nature of the leopard must be changed. Back of the 
sex-full film is the sex-overflowing movie colony of Hollywood. The waters of 
the film, vile and unholy, are but the natural products of a fountain that has 
suddenly been discovered to be too nasty for human contemplation. 

Within the past five years, literally hundreds of movie luminaries have 
had their pictures in Los Angeles papers and their names in glaring headlines 
that tell the tale of scandal, of free love, of tainted divorce, of looseness 
in social relations, of defiance of morality and convention, of blear-eyed 
license and shameless lust. Movie beauties are constantly on the pages of 
these papers, their nudeness emphasized, their sexual charms brazenly 
portrayed, their naked lack of womanly modesty advertised flagrantly to the 
whole wide world. If you would know why the smear of slime has been so 
pronounced across the face of the picture, pray study for a moment the 
character of folk that are behind the picture. 

For ten years a big, fat, jolly Pied Piper was followed by a veritable 
tide of childish hearts and laughing faces of little boys and girls. The entry 
of the Son of God into Jerusalem was not more triumphant than was the entry of 
this man into the confidence of American childhood. And then came the 
San Francisco booze party, when this hero of little children, clad in his 
pajamas, uncorked his booze and amid the noise of jazz proceeded in that 
drunken carousal, that dance in night attire and undergarments with women of 
his ilk and of his trade, that finally culminated in the death of an actress, 
the trials of the comedian and the revelations of sex shame so vile as would 
cause a litter of dogs to blush in their kennel. Immediately, the "movie world" 
threw the power of its powerful hold upon California and the gold of its purse 
into an effort to free their fellow, but while they blocked the way of justice 
and saved their comrade from the pen, they were not powerful enough, thank God, 
to stay the revelations of impurity that was resultant from those trials. 

And while the nation stood aghast before this revelation, another prominent 
movie man was discovered dead in his bed by two female satellites who slept in 
his apartments with him, a thin curtain separating their bed from his. 

Scarcely had this shameful exposure been quieted and smoothed over until 



a star committed suicide under circumstances that might have implicated some of 
the most renowned in the profession, had not the soft pedal been placed on the 
newspapers just in time. 

In the meantime a woman killed her paramour in a middle west state and after 
a nationwide sensation in the way of a chase and a trial, ending in her release, 
she too found her way to the pictures and married her producer. The "movie world" 
howled with a vengeance at her entry, though the most studious could not tell why, 
since both in life and in the picture produced, she undoubtedly ran true to type. 

And through it all, with every daily paper that came from the press, there 
ran the purple thread of divorce and scandal , of charge and counter charge, 
of shame and perfidy. 

But the "movie world" contended that such crimes, such violation of every 
sacred principle of human life, such contempt for the sanctity of the American 
home, such show of lust and portrayal of the sensual came from the unclean among 
them and certain representatives stood out and plead with the public not to judge 
the clean by the unclean. Preachers apologetically referred to the fact that we 
were wading through a veritable flood of filth that came not from the majority of 
the film folk, but from a minority. We were told that these objectionable 
creatures were to be put out of the business and we vainly waited for the 
hundreds of stars that had been connected with scandal, with shaded divorce action, 
with booze parties and dope evenings to receive their "walking papers." Promises 
were plentiful. Fulfillment never came. 

Then it was that one of the most prominent men in the "movie world" escorted 
a beautiful star to her auto, after she had spent, according to her statement, 
forty-five minutes in his bachelor apartments alone with him at night, and, 
promising to call her immediately upon her arrival home, returned to his own house 
to be shot in the back and killed. The whole movie colony arose to do him honor. 

At last a clean man had come the way of tragedy among them. The public was 
assured by all who knew him, by the newspapers, by the women with whom he was most 
intimate, by his servants, by his friends that he was an excellent gentleman, 
clean, virtuous, manly, chivalrous, ideal. Flere at last the "movie world" had its 
opportunity. Finally, there would stand up before all men a blameless dead man 



from the film trade and the critics would be punished while the doubting would 
be satisfied. 

But death has a way of opening up graves, you know, and slowly the dead past 
came to life. According to press reports this murdered man was a wife deserter; 
a child deserter; a home defamer, as shown by the court records of the divorce 
that followed the desertion; a man of affairs with many women and none of them 
to his credit. No sooner was he dead than certain world-renowned actresses became 
frenzied with excitement. One was hurrying to secure her letters to him for fear 
the public would misunderstand the terms of endearment therein. Another was 
trying to explain a missive in which was a passionate profession of love and which 
was found among his personal effects. Still another was on the anxious seat as to 
"dope parties" which it seems this clean man had attended in order to secure 
"atmosphere" for his work. We read in the papers about dainty undergarments found 
in his apartments, of half-drained whiskey glasses and cigarette stubs, and thus 
the tide of revelation rolled on. It appears that he had gone under many names, 
had once been a showman with a "beautiful sister" connected with his show, though 
there seems to have been no such real sister. A hotel man comes along to tell 
about his having spent a week in his hotel under an assumed name with a woman, 
supposedly his wife, though his only wife was the deserted woman referred to. 

All this and more--and then, more--and then, some more rolled out into the wide 
open as a startled public gasped for breath, for this was the "clean man of the 
movies," the "ideal gentleman" of the pictures, the "splendid sample of the best" 
in the world where the film is born. 

But with all the revelation, the movie people stood by their "ideal 
gentleman," just as they stood by "Fatty" and the greatest funeral ever accorded 
a movie man took place in a prominent downtown church of this city while the 
stately service of the Church of England was read over the body of the world's 
latest Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Flyde. Enough flowers from Flollywood's "movie world" 
to cover the graves of forty men told the story of the high esteem in which that 
colony held this man, for he was the "cleanest of their unclean." 

Is not this picture amazing? And yet this picture is as true as truth. 
Indeed, this man, with all the things that death hath opened its mouth to tell 



of him, was undoubtedly one of the very highest-class movie men to be found. 

To say that such a man is high class among real men is ridiculous, absurd, 
revolting. To say that he was the kind of citizen the nation needs would be to 
court the ridicule of all mankind. To say that his life reflected credit on his 
nation, his race or himself would be to be openly laughed at. And yet when his 
fellow movie comrades proclaimed him a sample of their very best, they 
undoubtedly told the truth. Two-thirds of the movie people will today class 
under this victim of the assassin's bullet. He was without doubt a cleaner, 
higher type gentleman than most of the stars who attended his funeral. 

The whole difference is in a conception of what it takes to constitute 
a clean man or a pure woman and the "movie world" has served notice on all 
humanity that they are not to be judged according to the standards of convention, 
of good morals, of decent behavior by which other mortals stand or fall. 

They are artists and must be accorded the privileges belonging to artists of 
their peculiar "temperaments." Ordinary people should marry and be true 
to their marriage vows. Ordinary unmarried women should be chaperoned when 
calling at night at the apartments of men. Ordinary girls should not attend 
booze parties and dope "sneezes." Ordinary men and women should not live as 
cats and dogs live. But the "movie world" is an artistic world and movie folk 
are not ordinary folk. And this is why a man who would tail the list among 
ordinary gentlemen heads it with emphasis among the gentlemen of the 
movie colony. 

If Mr. Hays, with his $150,000 salary, can bring the folk behind the 
picture to sanity in living their lives he will go many a mile toward 
cleaning the pictures and saving the industry from the wrath of an indignant 
parenthood, the last of which jobs is in reality the one assigned him. 

But so long as such a condition obtains as today obtains among the movie 
people, there is little hope of revolution toward safety from within 
the industry. The inside of the cup and platter is in a pitiable condition 
out Hollywood way. When a wife-deserter, a child-deserter and a man with 
as many women intimates as have recently been advertised through the public 
press, can go to his grave extolled and magnified, crowned and adored by 



a group of people, it is a certain sign that their ideals and standards are 
about nil. 

And yet American childhood and youth are in their keeping. The parents 
of the nation have surrendered their offspring to these people for 
the stirring of the very fountains of their lives and the making of the very 
goals of their destinies. These are the teachers of the growing, developing, 
maturing America of tomorrow. 

And these teachers very positively defy the parents of this nation in 
their efforts to safeguard their children from the poison flowing from 
the products of the "movie world." When we ask for a loaf of censorship, 
the movie "money-bags" hurl at us a golden stone, which frightens our 
business men to death, and we stand helpless. We are at the mercy of 
the unclean and lo, the cleanest of the unclean appears not more clean than 
the uncleanest in the ranks of ordinary mortals: men and women, forsooth, 
whose characters must be up to their art, their trade or the profession. 

For the "movie world" itself hath spoken it. 


PAGE MR. HAYS 


April 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

It is reported that Adolph Zukor, Carl Laemmle, Hiram Abrams, Louis J. 
Selznick, Samuel Goldwyn, William Fox and Marcus Loew have employed Will Hays 
at the insignificant figure of $150,000 per annum. In the old saloon days, 
when we read the list of brewers, we coined a remark to the effect that 
"There is something in a name." In the above transaction, there is something 
in a name. 

The names of the employers of Mr. Hays speak eloquently for themselves. 
Those who know those names will immediately drop all this childish prattle 
about the employment of Mr. Hays for the cleansing of the Movies. These 



employers are historic in the Movies. Their attitude to cleanliness in 
pictures is as well known as the Ten Commandments, though the relation is not 
marked. They have been in absolute control of the pictures through a career 
of dirt and filth on the screen that has shocked the American conscience to 
its center. The names of the men is sufficient guarantee of the fact that, 
what ever shall be the duties of Mr. Hays, the making clean of the picture 
is not one of them. 

But there is the name of Mr. Hays. Few names are as large and full of 
meaning. He belongs to the machinery of government in America. He stands in 
the front line of leadership in the dominant party within the nation. 

His name will secure almost any kind of legislation that the above named 
gentlemen may chance to want, and will defeat any bill that might be 
antagonistic to their financial interests. Therefore a band of men who claim 
that a censorship law would cost them $15,000,000 and who further claim that 
a tariff on foreign films would profit them half as much, are not at all 
unwise in taking less than one per cent of that amount and expending it in 
a name that will prevent the one and give to them the other. 

These gentlemen, whose names are so insistently significant, also acted 
with characteristic wisdom in selecting a prominent church man. Mr. Hays is 
a Presbyterian Elder, leads in public prayer, preaches lay sermons and 
belongs to the "moral element." Messrs. Zukor, Laemmle, Abrams, Selznick, 
Goldwyn, Fox and Loew have only one element in America to fear in their 
successful exploitation of the morals of the American people. That is the 
church element. When the preachers "lay off," these gentlemen will roll in 
their millions without embarrassment or alarm. The newspapers are very 
agreeable, for advertising reasons. All other approaches to the public are 
well taken care of. Only the pulpit remains obstreperous. The preacher is 
rather a hard man to buy. It is difficult to approach him. And here again 
the brains that came down from the gentleman who manipulated the striped, 
streaked, speckled calves on his uncle's ranch, work like a well-oiled 
machine. The name of a Presbyterian Elder will go far in assisting a people 
who sell their wares on the Holy Sabbath and desire to sell pretty rotten 



wares at that. 

There is one laughable phrase that has come out of the employment of 
Mr. Hays. We hear of "the Landis of the Movies." Well, we will wait. 

If Hays is to be a second Landis, he will prove it by giving the toe of his 
boot to the unclean in the industry. I say, we will wait, for there is apt 
to be a mighty scattering among the crowned heads and the wailing of bosses 
that cannot be comforted, if indeed, Will Hays is to be "the Landis of the 
Movies." The sons of Jacob will have a dumb chill when Hays begins to do 
the Landis act. And we will advise our friend among the officials of the 
Presbyterian Church to be sure and draw his salary in advance, if in reality, 
he intends to Landisize the Movies. 

Boy, page Mr. Hays. He is now before the public eye, and the public eye 
will not down. If Mr. Hays has come to his kingdom for a campaign of 
"the heavy hand" in legislation, while he carries about with him a whitewash 
brush, the public eye will find it out. The public eye is now wide open, 
thanks to a few corpses and a living "Fatty" Arbuckle, and that public eye 
has not an eyelash between it and the Hon. Mr. Will Hays. We have an idea 
that the movie Princes (For there were many Princes in Israel) dread American 
censorship for the defense of the morality of the childhood and youth of this 
nation much more than they dread any other thing living or dead. There is no 
ghost that stalks through their nights so frightfully. We are of the opinion 
that these same Princes whose names are Zukor, Laemmle, Abrams, Selznick, 
Goldwyn, Fox and Loew expect their Mr. Hays to take his grip in hand and 
fox trot from Legislature to Legislature and from Senate to House for the 
purpose of preventing the people from passing laws that will safeguard public 
morals and protect from the salacious and filthy, their sons and daughters. 

To be sure, we will wait, but we are already well decided as to where our 
waiting will bring us and the revelations that are ahead. 

And although we wish Mr. Hays great success in cleaning the unclean, 
we doubt the method that we fear he will adopt, knowing his bosses, and we 
advise that he wear his rabbit foot just over the left-hind-corner of his 
spleen, if he expects the people to go to sleep with a security born of his 



having been a Cabinet member, and his still being an Elder in the church. 
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Mr. Carl Laemmle of the movies declares that 99 percent of the picture 
people are respectable. If that is true, the little one percent of the 
unclean sure produce a stench worthy of a smaller and even more nocturnal 
variety. But Mr. Laemmle fails to tell us whether his 99 percent are 
respectable according to the movie standards of respectability or the 
standards of men and women of ordinary life. We wonder if he counts these 
naked stars that we see in the papers constantly as respectable? Do his 
divorce queens with their court records belong to this 99 percent? Do his 
respectable stars drink booze, smoke cigarettes and visit men at night 
unattended by chaperones? In fact there are about a thousand questions we 
could ask, for we surmise that Mr. Lamemle has embraced in his 99 percent all 
who are out of jail or whose record has not been transcribed by the Court 
reporters. We must not forget that the codes of respectability among Movie 
people have been amazingly modernized to meet the demands of their 
temperamental and artistic natures. 


THE WHITEWASH 


April 1922 
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The Eastern Press has spread the smear of slime before its readers in 
an exposure of moral conditions among the Movie people of Southern California, 
and while there has in a few instances been exaggeration , most of the 
revelation has been true and much of it tame when compared with real 



conditions. 

The Movie defenders have been unique in one thing. They have sought to 
"step from under" by making it appear that the attack was being made upon 
Hollywood as a community rather than upon the Movie colony that lives in and 
about Hollywood. In this they have utterly failed. No one has for a moment 
been deceived. Hollywood, outside of her Movie inhabitants, is very much 
like any other city in Southern California and all men are well acquainted 
with that fact. 

And now that the exposure is complete, lacking only the finishing 
touches of the next episode which will be along on schedule time, the 
processes of the whitewash brush have been inaugurated. The Mayor, elected 
by the Christian men and women of Los Angeles and opposed by the united Movie 
world, their silver-mounted limousines plowing the streets in a campaign 
against him, has graciously come to the rescue of their damaged reputation. 
The Chamber of Commerce, always ready to intervene in behalf of revenue, when 
only character is imperiled, has made a grand display of purging the Eastern 
Press of its slanders on the good name of these pure, gentle, refined and 
lovely people. The Police of Hollywood, believed by many to exist for the 
one purpose of caring for the Movie folk when they find themselves in 
a predicament, has declared how very gentle and law abiding they are. 

You have noted that Taylor's murderer has not been caught and agitation is 
coming to a slow but sure and certain death. No, that manslaughter will not 
be caught. It would be embarrassing , no doubt, to Moviedom were that 
murderer caught. The reputation of these people must be saved and that the 
Police know full well. 

The City Council has spoken. Back in the days when the Christian 
manhood and womanhood of Los Angeles made the fight for censorship, 
a majority of that City Council gave every outward sign of friendliness to 
the Christian forces. I myself talked personally with more than half of 
that body. But the heavy hand of the "billion-dollar bosses" fell and the 
censorship matter lies snugly somewhere in its grave and the vote of the 
City Council is unregistered. It was such a City Council that rushed out, 



dripping white, to smear over the lecherous and filthy record of the Movies. 

Then it was that this Editor spoke his soul. He handed to the 
Newspapers of Los Angeles what he had to say. Usually they are eager for 
news, but never for news that reflects adversely upon advertisers of such 
large purses. My deliverance never appeared. And it is for this reason and 
that the whole world may know that there are men in Los Angeles, at the 
very front door of the Movie Industry, who are by God's grace determined 
to speak the truth that I publish below in my own Publication my deliverance 
on the evening of Feb. 26th, 1922. It was delivered before a packed house, 
members of the city administration and also of the Movie Colony being 
present, and follows word for word as delivered: 

"The city administration of Los Angeles and the Chamber of Commerce, 
in giving to the Movie Colony a nice, new glistening coat of whitewash, have 
simply invited those who have their eyes and ears open in Southern California 
to laugh at them. In asking us to swallow their affirmations , they seem to 
take the common herd for a pack of fools. Some day these guardians of our 
'infant industry' will awaken to find that the people are not blind, deaf or 
even brainless. 

"To say that the attitude of the Movie people in public and private 
morals, to correct social standards, to the marriage relation and to the 
American home has not been altogether pernicious is to court the contempt 
of all who know the real facts; while to declare that these folk have as 
a group been living wholesome, moral, righteous lives in Southern California 
is but to add to the ridiculous absurdity of your defense. These glowing 
certificates of purity recently published from the Mayor, the City Council, 
the Police Force, the Chamber of Commerce, have value alone as real estate 
documents, in my opinion. 

"I would suggest to these apostles of 'our billion-dollar industry' that 
if they will interest themselves a little more in the character of Southern 
California they may not be forced to spend so much valuable time on her 
reputation. It might shock the whole community, but it would undoubtedly be 
wholesome, if some of these agencies would at least once say a word or two 



in defense of the morals of our youth, that have been exploited for gate 
receipts by Moviedom for the past five years. 

"The divorce record of this Movie colony is enough of itself to shock 
the conscience of the nation to its center, while the newspaper display of 
nudeness on the part of movie actresses has for many years advertised their 
all but total lack of womanly modesty. American virtue does not display 
itself in the nude. With their cellars full of booze the movie people have 
defied convention and mocked our standards of life. Seventy-five percent 
of the cellars of Moviedom are stocked with intoxicants today. Their 'dope' 
record is as well advertised as our climate. What other profession dares 
demand that its women be permitted to visit unchaperoned the bachelor 
apartments of men at night? What other industry will put its money behind 
the defense of a 'Fatty' Arbuckle? What other business will eulogize to 
heaven a wife and child deserter and a man whose intimate relation with many 
women is now public property? Go read their maudlin love notes that tell 
the story of looseness almost as clearly as their vampire screen has told 
that tale, and then pray tell me why the heads of our city government must 
rush to their defense. 

"When the Captain of the Hollywood police squad declares that he has 
been unable to find any wrongdoing among the Movie people, he gives the 
Police Commission of Los Angeles the best reason on earth why his services 
should be dispensed with. Where was he New Year's Eve? Such a man is 
absolutely undependable or incapable. When the Mayor of this city declares 
these people blameless, he advertises that he himself is either grossly 
ignorant of conditions or mortally weak. When the City Council votes 
the Movie colony a clean bill of health, it confesses to all the world its 
spinelessness. The most pitiful thing that has happened in this whole Movie 
revelation has been the kneeling down before this golden calf on the part of 
our City Administration and the licking of the feet of these 
cigarette-smoking stars and wine-drinking beauties by men who ought to stand 
for the American home, the morality of our sons and daughters, and the 
saving of our nation from wholesale license and a reign of lust." 



EXIT BLUE SUNDAY STUFF 
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A world famous movie actress who visited a world famous movie producer 
in his bachelor apartments at night and left just before he was assassinated , 
stated to the District Attorney of Los Angeles County that as she walked 
to the car, the producer in question put his arm around her. In the meantime, 
she was loud in her declarations that there was no "affair" between her and 
the producer in question. Some folk may be rather shocked at the idea of 
a young woman visiting a bachelor gentleman in his apartments at night and 
promenading beneath the trees locked in his embrace, but such folk are 
simply behind the times. They are old and fogy and moss-grown and fanatical 
and long-haired. They are the regular blue Sunday kind. They belong to 
the far away dead past, when ladies were modest and virtue absolutely denied 
the possibility of a beautiful young woman blamelessly spending an hour in 
a bachelor's apartments alone with the proprietor at night. But the movie 
has come since then and now we are educated by the film and those who produce 
the pictures to where the black of other days has become as white and 
glistening as new fallen snow. 


May 1922 
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Miss Marion Hunter, of the Hollywood Studio Club, an institution 
recently promoted to salvage girls who have movie aspirations and who are 
continuously bombarding the gates of the movie studios, declares that 
hundreds of them are scarcely more than 16 years of age, with no chance 



on earth to ever get into the pictures. These girls come to Los Angeles and, 
failing to get into the pictures, fully ninety percent of them wreck at once. 
Thousands of young girls have come to this city to be stars and have become 
the most pitiful creatures of the night. Many who have gotten into the 
studios have fared no better than those who failed. The mother who is 
pushing her daughter toward the movies is in the large percent of instances 
simply pushing her into hell. I have come personally to share in sympathy and 
helpfulness the pitiful tragedy of more than one girl who came into this city, 
urged on by an aspiring mother to believe that she had talent that would land 
the family in a mansion and the girl on the highway of fame. Better kiss your 
little girl and cut her throat in most instances, foolish mother! 


May 1922 
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If there has been any doubt as to the attitude toward public morals of 
the most shining stars of the Movie world, the welcome given "Fatty" 
Arbuckle's "vindication" should forever dissipate that doubt. According to 
press reports, Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Mabel 
Normand, (You have doubtless heard of her) and others not less famous are 
hilarious. Hollywood's movie people went wild with enthusiasm and rejoicing. 
Whether or not a "dog party" has been staged has not been announced at 
this writing. 

Hail "Fatty," Thy Fame Is Final 


May 1922 
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Fatty" Arbuckle is as I write the best known man in the movie world. 



From a standpoint of the advertisement of his wares, he is the most favorably 
known. He has gotten before the public in a way to make him tremendously 
attractive as a movie star. Today, he outshines all the rest. Many of them 
are well known but he is best known. His party, his pajamas, his bedrooms 
and bath rooms and ladies going to and fro in his drunken party, his dead 
woman and the revelations attending, his dog parties now so well advertised, 
his dirty and filthy relation to the unspeakable--all make him the best and 
most fitly advertised man in Moviedom, the king of the art, the crowned and 
acclaimed monarch of the film. Immediately upon his glorious "exoneration" 
he announces that he is now ready to go back into the pictures. Just how he 
could be any more ready, we do not understand. Surely he is the final word 
in preparedness when it comes to a brilliant future in the films. 

Several weeks ago, this writer through a little pamphlet that has 
traveled to the tune of multiplied thousands through every state in America, 
declared that the Movie people were behind "Fatty" in their sympathies and 
with their money. Later, the daily papers confirmed my statement anent the 
cash but a quite famous producer denied vehemently my declaration as to the 
sympathy of the picture folk. Today Jesse Lasky, who comes nearer speaking 
for the movie world than any other man within it, says: 

"I am very pleased that Mr. Arbuckle has been acquitted. An acquittal 
is what ALL PERSONS connected with motion pictures hoped for and believed 
would happen." 

So at last the motion picture world, through Mr. Lasky, has spoken. 

This famous representative declares that "All persons," not just a few, 
"connected with motion pictures" hoped for and expected Arbuckle 's 
reinstatement . That he is their kind absolutely, most men have known from 
the beginning, but that one of their biggest men should acknowledge it is 
a frankness we had scarcely hoped for. 

This writer does not claim to be a prophet, but mark my work, "Fatty" 
as a film favorite is just now starting toward his zenith. He is the kind 
of man who will sell in the movie game. His reputation matches in wondrous 
fashion the modern film's display of sex, of filth, of dirt, of lust, 



of carousal and of slime. It will be the picture plus "Fatty" and that will 
produce a mighty total with that public that the Movie masters have doped to 
where they are no longer satisfied without a display of the wretchedly vicious. 

As to the finding of the jury, it is laughable. Surely, the movie people 
think the whole world one mob of fools to talk of that finding as an 
"exoneration," a "vindication." We know what it was, all right. When a jury 
can consider the evidence of weeks in one minute and write a lengthy letter 
of recommendation of the man on trial and be back in the courtroom ready to 
report in five minutes, it's time for the public to grab its nose. Especially 
is that true when two juries have hung for days on that same evidence, the 
last one standing ten for conviction. The Movie folk exercised bad judgment 
again. Their jury acted too quickly. They showed their training too well. 

They had it too perfectly memorized. You have simply played the fool one more 
time. These Jews who own the Movies are great on money making but they are 
some mess in dealing with the public mind. Gentlemen, you should have 
instructed your jury not to have reported under an hour, whatever happened. 
Speed ruined you again. 

It is all over and the only mistake made was in not dismissing the case 
after the first trial. There has never been the ghost of a chance of 
convicting "Fatty" Arbuckle with the money on hand for his defense. The Movie 
cohorts came nearly slipping on the second trial, but they learned their 
lesson and let no grass grow under their feet on the third. The preparation 
lacking for the second was complete in the third. The Jury in their verdict 
showed such training as only experts could give. It was truly splendid and 
the whitewash dripped to perfection. 

There is no need to write concerning the verdict, however, as all sane 
people are laughing at that. The interesting fact is that the Movie people 
have accepted their own at par. Fie is to be one of them. They have approved 
him. Lasky has announced that they were all behind him from the beginning. 
Again, he will become the educator of our children in ideals and standards. 
Again, our boys and little girls shall worship at his altars. America, 
behold thy big, fat god. Oh land of the Pilgrims, bow down before thy 



re-crowned slinger of pies. See him disport himself in his silk pajamas with 
his lady friends at his parties. Behold, oh land, where on thy coin is 
stamped "In God we trust," the idol, white with the wash that movie gold 
could buy. 

But the "Landis of the Movies" has spoken. Is his verdict final? 

We wait. 

CUTE MR. HAYS 

June 1922 
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Mr. Hays is speaking very cautiously, you will note, but very surely. 

He banned the Arbuckle pictures temporarily. He has since virtually declined 
proof offered concerning the deportment of that Star and others like him. 

In a recent dispatch he says: "We must not have censorship of the industry. 

Our first duty must be to keep the industry free." He further declines 
"to be the judge of the morals of those within the industry." He affirms that 
"the morals in this industry are just as good as those in any other." Elder 
Hays talks indeed just like an old-time brewery attorney. It is all fine if 
there were any truth in it or hope for an afflicted public. The fact is, 
it is the first gun of the coming propaganda. Mr. Hays has in this interview 
given the first signs of the bridle that is in his mouth. Be well assured 
the big Jew owners are the drivers. 

June 1922 
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Rev. Geo. F. Dowey of the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago suggests 
that Will Hays organize the Movie producers and their stars into a Sunday 



School class, since he is a Presbyterian elder and teach them the ten 
commandments. Now we do not wish to disappoint any expectant admirer of 
Mr. Hays, but that gentleman has no thought of teaching the Movie folk the 
ten commandments. Recently an offer went out of Los Angeles to Mr. Hays 
guaranteeing to give to him not only evidence as to the deportment of "Fatty" 
Arbuckle, but evidence as to similar deportment of a score or more of the 
'greatest lights" of the Movie world, providing he would guarantee to prohibit 
their pictures, if their guilt was established beyond a doubt. Mr. Hays was 
kind enough to thank the gentleman who made this offer, but his short letter 
left no doubt of the fact that the offer would not be accepted. Mr. Hays may 
be a very good man, but he is in the hands of men who care less about the 
ten commandments than they do about any other thing of any interest at all. 
They were willing to temporarily pull "Fatty" Arbuckle off when they found 
the public would not permit him on, but they will never agree to a general 
policy in line with the dealing. 

"THE SINS OF HOLLYWOOD" 

June 1922 
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"The Sins of Hollywood" have been suppressed--that is, the book of that 
title has been suppressed. It isn't fit to be read, according to the 
authorities. Even the United States mails, which now carry some pretty "raw" 
literature, are closed to this little volume, we understand. 

The great trouble about "The Sins of Hollywood" is that it is true. 

This Editor has perused its pages. There is not a story in it but that harks 
back to genuine fact. Yes, it is nasty. So are the facts. True, it is 
filthy and vile, but so is the life it pictures. I would not for a moment 
commend it to any sensitive person. It is shocking. It is terribly frank. 

It is in fact the unvarnished story of just what happened. That of itself 



ought to ban it forever from the mails and from the center tables of all 
decent homes. 

"The Sins of Hollywood" is a little volume written by somebody who most 
certainly was no stranger to the movie colony. The writer knew the very 
inside and his book is the most splendid proof of that fact. At last 
accounts he could not be located. According to the newspapers, somebody 
wanted to prosecute him. Whoever that somebody was, we are sure he or she 
did not belong to the group of celebrities whose first names are given in 
the stories published. We understand that those who knew the inside of the 
Taylor murder agreed that it was best not to get it into open court, and we 
imagine that the stars and producers who are pictured in "The Sins of 
Hollywood" are of the same opinion concerning the writer of those stories 
and for the same reason. Courts dig a little too deep at times, you know. 

In the meantime, "The Sins of Hollywood" is floating about, with its 
little red devil on the front cover, and is being read by disgusted 
thousands. The reason they are disgusted is that the book contains nothing 
new, nor even out of the ordinary. The stories it relates have been known 
to everybody "close up" to movie scandal and the author does not even make 
them as nasty as they actually were. More than that, any carpenter who 
works about the studios can tell a dozen that will eclipse any that are 
in the book. The casual reader expected to find at least one new one or one 
of the old ones with a new touch or two. That is why students of the movie 
"hog-wallow" do not give a rap if the book has been suppressed. They knew 
it anyway. And they resent the fact that the writer undertook to doctor 
the stories enough to get them through the United States mails. 

It so happened that this Editor had a personal "confab" with a very 
prominent "studio rat;" in other words, a man who knows the very "insides" 
of Moviedom. He had not read "The Sins of Hollywood." I undertook to tell 
him of the most outstanding touches. I soon noticed that he was sleepy 
or sick. He yawned and looked weary. Finally, he turned to me apologetically 
and said: "Why, is that all he wrote? Those are merely the faults of the 
movie folk. Webster didn't collect the language that would tell the story 



of their real sins." So I have decided that it was altogether wise to 
suppress "The Sins of Hollywood," since the author of the book shows in 
his writings a disposition to go no further than "Dog Parties," "Paddle 
Parties," "Duck Blinds," "Dope Evenings," "Great Lover Stuff" and other 
nastiness that is now altogether tame when it comes to dealing with Moviedom. 
Certainly, his book is vile, but not one-half as vile as the vileness he 

is supposed to depict, if in fact he really meant to draw a nature picture 

of the Sins of the Studios. 

And even since "The Sins of Hollywood" was suppressed, the photos 
owned by Taylor, the murdered producer, were sold at auction. The majority 
of them were photos of women in the nude or with just enough on to make 

the sex idea emphatic. They were eagerly bought up by Movie luminaries, 

mostly women. Their value was in that which they suggested concerning the 
dead Taylor--that is, concerning the kind of life he lived. Among the 
photos were pictures of some of the most prominent stars and scrawled across 
the cards, in their own hands, such sentiment as this: "To Billie--with all 
my love." "I love you; I love you; I love you." There is perhaps no more 
certain proof of the putrid condition of the Southern California Film Colony 
than the fact that Bill Taylor, who collected that bunch of photos from his 
lady intimates, was conceded by them all to be the cleanest and most perfect 
gentleman among them. Publication of a few of those photos in "The Sins of 
Hollywood" would have given to the tame volume something akin to a "kick" 
at least. 

And to show that "The Sins of Hollywood" was old and out of date and 
obsolete when it came off the press, one has but to peruse the daily papers 
anent the Valentino scandal , which is right up to date. Valentino, as film 
fans know, is "the greatest lover" of the screen. "Oh, the passion of his 
kiss!" is the way one leading woman who starred with him is heralded to 
have put it. "To be wrapped in his arms is to live love," is another 
comment of a much cheaper but just as famous light of the celluloid. 

Valentino was married to Jean Acker, at one time also famous as a star, but 
more recently driven from pictures by ill health. Without even waiting for 



a legal divorce, this "great lover" motors over into Mexico and weds 
Winifred Hudnut. "The great lover" is arrested on a bigamy charge and them 
comes the revelation in sworn testimony of "pajama parties," "pajama motor 
trips," wild life and free love that comes within a neck of going under the 
wire a winner over "Fatty's San Francisco love fest," except that no 
undertaker was needed. 

Valentino's "great love" spree also reminds us that Frank Mayo and 
Dagmar Godowsky, both prominent in the Movie world, also slid over to 
Tia Juana, Mexico, the most "wide open" place outside perdition, and were 
lovingly united in wedlock, before the groom's divorce had been legally 
executed. Mayo defends his marriage as "a marriage of love, inspired by the 
highest of motives." My only comment is that he sure was choice in 
selecting Tia Juana as a fitting place for consummation of such a marriage. 

A Los Angeles newspaper assures the public that no less than ten other 
such marriages have been recently effected under like circumstances, with 
either one or both contracting parties famous in the movie world. All of 
which shows you how tame and uninteresting such a book as "The Sins of 
Hollywood" really is. Why, some of its stories are as much as sixty days 
old and here we are having new movie scandals every morning before breakfast 
Certain it is that any book seeking to portray conditions in the Movie world 
should be written not more than twenty-four hours before going to press and 
should be published and placed on the book shelves of the stores within 
twelve hours after the manuscript is completed. Even this well-written 
article will be stale in all possibility before our readers read it, swift 
as moves the machinery that brings to the eager public Bob Shuler's Magazine 
Movie vice has broken all speed limits. It is a most difficult thing indeed 
to write and publish the account of one nauseating Movie mess before another 
scandal completely swallows your story and by processes of comparison makes 
your efforts to shock the public appear both tame and lame. 

"The Sins of Hollywood" should be a serial. Each day it should recount 
the latest. Each morning it should notify the public as to which actor and 
actress are living together and as to whether the last ones married were 



married to some one else at the time of their marriage. Only such modern 
methods in literary production can by any possible process keep pace with 
the latest nastiness of Moviedom. 

But why continue? Since starting this article, Peggy Joyce has arrived 
in town to build a theater. The newspapers are now giving her most of their 
space, there being a lull in movie vice since Valentino was acquitted on the 
ground that he didn't live with his new wife after wedding her. Peggy is 
engaged in giving out long interviews on how women should dress, how brief 
their bathing suits should be and how tame are the mandates of convention 
in slow America. Peggy Joyce can get more publicity in Los Angeles today 
than all the school teachers and preachers within the city combined, which 
is of itself a pretty sure sign that something wilder than "The Sins of 
Hollywood" will have to be written before the folk go nutty with enthusiasm. 

Indeed, it takes the very latest in filth to compete with the daily 
papers, and so "The Sins of Hollywood" never had a ghost of a show. 

Mr. Hays Enters a Confession 


September 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

It is never good to say, "I told you so," and so I will not say it. 
However, my readers will remember that several months ago when the employment 
of Mr. Hays by a half-dozen Jews, who control the movie business, was yet 
young, I stated that this gentleman was employed for the purpose of 
preventing censorship, securing a tariff on foreign films and fooling the 
church folks. I stated then that he had no power whatsoever by which he 
could clean up the films or stop the immorality and vice among the movie 
cohorts. I affirmed that the very nature of his employers was sufficient 
proof of the fact that he was helpless and hopeless in any effort at 
renovation, from a moral angle, of the business. 



On August 9th the whole community was shocked at the announcement that 
Bill Hart and his wife had separated, she at the time within a few months of 
becoming a mother. Bill Hart is the idol of American boyhood, the cowboy 
actor, the two-gunman, pointed to by movie admirers as the "whitest man ever 
in the pictures." The newspapers are now full, as I write, of the sensational 
divorce that is promised. Evidently the hour had struck for Hays to speak, 
and he spoke. 

When asked for a statement of his position on this, another tragedy among 
these people who seem to be absolutely unable to live together as man and wife 
at all, Mr. Hays states: "This matter is not a thing in any way pertaining to 
the purposes of this association and myself. It is a matter in which we have 
no concern whatsoever." At last Mr. Hays has stated the cold, cruel fact. 

Why he did not deal frankly with the public from the beginning and tell them 
the blunt truth to start with, this writer does not know, but at least we 
have it. Mr. Hays has not a thing on earth to do with the morals of moviedom, 
has never had, and never will have, so long as he remains in the employ of 
the Jews that are now paying him his enormous salary. Whether the movie 
people deport themselves morally according to the standards and ideals of 
American life, "is not a thing in any way pertaining to the purposes" of the 
association which he heads, and is not a matter in which he has any concern 
whatever, from a standpoint of his connection with the business. This Editor 
knew this from the beginning, and hundreds of others suspected it strongly, 
but at last all men have it straight, fresh and positive from the lips of 
Mr. Hays himself. 

Recently Mr. Hays visited Los Angeles and his coming was hailed as the 
hour for a mighty deliverance that would give to all fathers and mothers 
a sense of security so far as their children were concerned, educated in 
idealism as they are being by the films. That deliverance did not come. 

Mr. Hays was feasted and worshipped as a god among the movie cohorts, and his 
triumphant entry into Hollywood will not soon be forgotten. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the position of which organization on moral questions is now 
historic, took him under its buzzard wing. The fathers and mothers of little 



children listened in vain. And yet Mr. Hays did make a deliverance. 

He stated that "Bill Hart was an ideal example of what American home life 
can be." 

Mr. Hays also stated positively while in Los Angeles that the terms of 
his contract gave him no authority whatsoever to deal with the morals of the 
movies. "The Sins of Hollywood," a book recently published giving a series 
of the most filthy happenings ever recorded in print, has been read by 
Mr. Hays and evidence was offered him, while in this city, substantiating 
every story in that book, but Mr. Hays very frankly confessed that he could 
not do anything with the evidence if he had it. He confessed that he could 
not stop the "dog parties" or punish the participants . He confessed that 
he had no power whatsoever by which he could compel the movie people to live 
decently or get off the films. He stated very positively that his 
association with the movie kings was a matter of cold, clean-cut business. 

So at last we know where we are "at." When Will Hays accepted $150,000 
from the half dozen Jews whose names I have published, he did not accept 
a salary. Especially is this true when we consider the circumstances. 

The movie people wanted a tariff on foreign films. It meant millions 
to them. They wanted national censorship through Congress prevented. Again 
it meant millions. They wanted the church people appeased and put to sleep. 
Again it meant millions. Mr. Hays, as the leader of the party now in power, 
was the one man who could do this work. They had tried Mr. McAdoo, but when 
he understood the nature of his work, he had declined. So to Mr. Hays they 
went with $150,000 per year. I say emphatically that this amount, under 
the circumstances, did not constitute a salary. 

If Mr. Hays has a conscience he is to be pitied. Not only has he 
deceived the people, even the mothers of the nation, but he has sadly sold 
himself. He is a powerless man, save to serve as a hireling his masters. 
Already he has served them well. The tariff has been put over. Almost he 
deceived the church folk. Had it not been for Dr. Breigleb of Los Angeles, 
he would have delivered the Presbyterian Church to his Jew owners. It now 
remains for him to prevent censorship and he has earned his money. God pity 



him. Will Hays ought to be one of the saddest men in America. Oh, God, how 
have the mighty fallen! 

October 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

Mr. Rae D. Henkle has published in the Christian Herald an article on 
"The Church or the Theater" which is stunning in its conclusions. However, 
that article is not extreme in the least. When he declares that it is war to 
the hilt between the church people and the movies, if we are to escape the 
certain depravity toward which the ordinary picture trends, he but states 
a commonplace fact and it is surprising indeed that we have not awakened to 
it sooner. Let any Christian mother's girl attend such pictures as "Wedded 
But No Wife," "Twin Beds," "Temptation," "Parlor, Bedroom and Bath," "Broken 
Husbands," "The Married Flapper," "A Wide Open Town" and "His Common-Law Wife" 
and if that mother's heart is not broken, it will be next akin to a miracle. 
Such food has never fostered virtue or nourished purity of womanhood. The 
church of God can only save her sons and daughters by giving relentless battle 
to such forces and the sooner we whet our swords and get at it, the safer will 
be our homes. I have never apologized for fighting the movies just as I have 
fought the open saloon. They may approach the destruction of character from 
different angles but their common end is sure destruction. 

October 1922 
BOB SHULER'S MAGAZINE 

Will Hays, who has so marvelously succeeded in making saint-like the 
movie cohorts keeps up the good work of giving out interviews on the "high 
moral and artistic standards" of the screen favorites. In speaking of his 
visit to Los Angeles, he says: "I came away convinced. Nothing is wrong with 



the moving picture--except youth." This editor was one among the number who 
believed, when Will Hays was employed by his Jew employers, that he had been 
duped and that like McAdoo he would resign the moment he saw the light and 
understood the facts. I am indeed sorry to confess that I am at last 
convinced that Will Hays knew exactly what he was doing. His effort to make 
the people of America believe that the movie industry is clean is proof 
sufficient of his duplicity. That he deliberately sold himself to these Jews 
for $150,000 per annum, such interviews are constantly being quoted from him 
would certainly lead one to believe. For Will Hays is no fool. He has been 
offered proof as black as night and as foul as hell, proof that would convince 
a blind man, born without ears, of the character of the movie crowd. He knows. 
He knows their infamous immoralities. For him to assure the public in America 
of the purity and cleanliness of this outfit is the most consummate treason, 
knowing what he knows. The movies may indeed by young in years, but they are 
old in crime. Their youth is not all that is the matter. Their vileness is 
ancient history. 


MORE LIMELIGHT FOR "SINS OF HOLLYWOOD" 


December 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

Ed Roberts, who led the fight against the preachers of Los Angeles when 
we demanded the censorship of immoral films, has been indicted as the author 
of "The Sins of Hollywood," an 80-page booklet purporting to give the 
intimate inside of the slime-like deportment of certain luminous film 
favorites. The Federal District Attorney, who pushed the case against 
Roberts, it is understood, states that "the matter in the book is obscene not 
because of any definite word or phrase, but because the tone and tenor of the 
book is such as to produce obscene thoughts." This statement is just a wee 
bit laughable in view of the fact that such logic would force this same 



District Attorney to proceed against every daily newspaper in this city by 
indicting them individually at least once each day. 

This prosecutor further says, "That the statements in the book are untrue 
goes without saying." That is certainly a most convenient way to dismiss such 
a matter, but right there the crux of this whole thing lies. Are the stories 
within that book untrue? The author, through his attorney, declares that he 
will prove them. Whether he can or not, the general public had heard most of 
them before Roberts ever wrote them. The main reason why the book did not 
sell about these parts was because the stories were too old. To be sure, 
Roberts has a rather tough job on his hands going up against the money and 
power of the movie world, but the public will at least await the results with 
much interest and not a little well-defined opinion of its own. 

The one amusing thing about the whole thing is that Roberts, intimately 
connected with the movie people, on the inside of their lives as few other 
men in Los Angeles, their defender and champion in the censorship fight, 
should suddenly appear as the man who must uncover them in genuine earnest 
or take the consequences. 


PREACHERS TAKE THE BAIT AS USUAL 


December 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

We preachers are great suckers and at the same time we are undoubtedly 
the best bunch of men our size in the world. We are so eager to assist 
everybody and everything that we walk into the trap almost every time the 
triggers are set for us. Recently Will Hays came to town on what he termed 
a "strictly business trip." Mr. Hays is in business for a bunch of Jews who 
are undoubtedly in business strictly for themselves. 

Until a howl went all the way to heaven against the corrupt and vicious 
nature of their business, they went quietly forward garnering the shekels from 



the most sensual and slimy program ever offered the American public. Then the 
storm broke and these sons of Isaac saw that it would be good business to deal 
with the people for a while. Censorship threatened like a storm cloud. 

So they selected a Presbyterian Elder, paid him $150,000 per year, and 
proceeded to proceed. Mr. Hays has already stated that he had no authority 
on earth as to the morals of the movie actors and actresses. He has also 
stated that he was not employed as a moral guide for the industry. He was 
employed to further the business of these Jews and that he has succeeded may 
be best shown by his activity and the results in recent censorship contests 
in various States and especially in the quieting of the whole matter in 
Congress, as well as in the tariff he has secured against foreign films. The 
only thing left for him to do is to put the church people to sleep and that is 
the task he is now seeking to perform. 

So Mr. Hays came to Los Angeles, and through the Church Federation, 
gathered together a bunch of preachers and offered them the hook, bait, line 

and tackle. From what we hear they swallowed most of it. I was invited to 

attend, but I've bit enough in my day. This is in no sense a criticism of 
the preachers. I believe in them. They are the best men in this city. 

But they are so unsuspecting, so full of trust in deacons and elders and 
stewards that they are easy prey. 

In the meantime, the newspapers announce that Mr. Hays will decide while 

in the city whether "Fatty" Arbuckle is to go back on the screen and also 

whether Ed Roberts is to be "sent up" for exposing the immoral conditions 
among certain movie celebrities. It is now certain that Congress, the courts, 
the preachers, the Republican and Democratic parties and every other factor 
are to be used for the business success of the big Hebrews who own the movie 
business, if Mr. Hays can put it over. 


December 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 



Helen Ferguson and Irene Dalton, two popular Hollywood screen beauties, 
had their pictures in the same morning paper the other day, the one standing 


behind the pulpit of the Wilshire Congregational Church, preaching the gospel, 
as it is preached in that pulpit, while the other was being advertised in 
a much more common role for movie actresses, that of being the mistress of 
a young blade by the name of Owens of Toledo, Ohio. A few days later we 
noted that Will Hays was on his way out here to meet with the pastors so as 
to reconstruct Hollywood after the pattern and design which has been so 
widely advertised of late. Being one of the advising preachers we make this 
suggestion: Bundle up the movie gang that has played the game of sex-filth 
first hand and whose names and scandals have been the daily mess we have had 
served us for five years on this coast and kick them out of the business. 

Take the crowd of actors who have not been the continuous divorce sensations 
of California, but who have married each other and lived as decent people 
should, and build an industry. You'll never save the industry, Mr. Hays, 
unless you save it by beginning with the people who are advertised as your 
stars. Helen Ferguson has a tremendous tide set against her in her pulpit 
career, so long as Irene Dalton occupies the columns of the same daily paper. 

The Tragic Plight of Wallace Reid 


December 1922 
BOB SHULER’S MAGAZINE 

The Times of Saturday, Dec. 16th, gives its readers an inside glimpse 
into the secret horrors of dope's hellish touch on the movie world. 

It contains a story that might have very fitly been added by the author of 
"The Sins of Hollywood" to his collection, for the writing of which he is now 
under indictment. A few years ago Wallace Reid, as splendid an upstanding 
American lad as one would want to see, came to the studios of Hollywood and 
entered upon his career as a movie actor. He was clean, straight, moral, 



sober, manly. Today he is in a Hollywood sanitarium, under the constant care 
of two doctors, who are fighting for his life. He requires two strong male 
nurses, according to the Times, to keep him on his bed. He is a wreck. 

The Times declares that dope and whiskey are responsible. His 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Davenport, declares that "wild liquor parties at the Reid 
home" did it. She affirms that this home was converted into a veritable 
"road house" by friends. Most people know what a "road house" is. She 
further declares: "Party after party in which liquor flowed like water marked 
the path." Then came narcotics. Through it all his friends, men and women 
alike, caroused at his expense financially, morally and physically. Now that 
he tosses upon his bed, trying to break the chains that have bound him, 
lingering between life and death, his friends are not near. 

Who are the friends that made a "road house" out of the home of this 
famous actor? Who are the friends that his mother-in-law declares will never 
be again welcomed to his home, if he recovers? Who are the friends that 
assisted him on the road of liquor and dope to ruin? Do not for a moment 
think that they are the toughs of town, the hop-heads and blighted wrecks of 
the underworld. If you will place your finger on the friends who assisted 
Wallace Reid to his doom you will have identified quite a number of the 
un-named heroes and heroines whom Ed Roberts exposes in "The Sins of 
Hollywood." They are the stars and even the producers of more than one famous 
picture. They are the bunch that have made Hollywood smell to heaven, until 
even Will Hays can scarcely camouflage the stench. Wallace Reid is just 
a youth today, but they have ruined him, broken him, blighted him, doomed him. 
And what they have done for him, they have done for others. 

By all means this city has had enough advertisement of this character. 

The hour has come for the City Council to constitute a Commission with power 
to dig to the bottom of the tales, the rumors, the gossip and the talk that 
has advertised us to the four-corners of the earth. This Commission should 
have power to summon witnesses. It should be given a lawyer who has brains 
and nerve. It should find whether or not the movie studios are full of booze, 
of dope, of sex filth, or whether these stories are untrue. If true, we, for 



the sake of the good name of this community, should demand a cleanup. 

If untrue, the good name of this city and of the studios should be vindicated 
once for all. 

We do not wish to comment upon the indictment of Ed Roberts, whose book, 
"The Sins of Hollywood," is a revelation only to those who have not been 
conversant with current rumor. There are many who think, however, that the 
movement against Roberts is simply a notification to him and all others that 
we must close our mouths and in the future not criticize the movie people. 

We do not say this is true, but undoubtedly the plan is age-old and most 
effective. Most men are willing to forego even the privilege of free speech 
rather than face indictment in the courts. We are confident that if Roberts 
cares to do so, he can literally swamp any court in Los Angeles with 
evidence, providing legal technicalities are not resorted to for the purpose 
of preventing him. 

And this is the very reason why an unbiased Commission, representative 
of all classes in this city, should at once be given power to make a full, 
open and honest investigation, free from the tangle and barrier of legal 
technicalities. Let such a Commission call witnesses and let them testify 
under oath as to what they actually know. Thus we will get at the real, 
genuine facts and thus alone we can reach them. If the movie people are 
genuine they will join me in insisting upon such a Commission. If Hollywood 
studios have been maligned, here is the road to vindication. Will Will Hays 
join me in such a demand? Let us get at the facts. We whose families are 
being reared in this city are sick and tired of such stories as that which 
the Times carried concerning Wallace Reid. They are either true or false. 
Let's find out which and let's proceed about it like real American men and 
women should. 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
on reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 


Twisted by Knaves 


According to historian Philip E. L. Smith, around the year 1942 
Charlotte Shelby hired writer John Gallishaw to ghost her fictionalized 
autobiography . At her lawyer's suggestion, it was written as a novel to avoid 
libel suits. 






The novel was titled "Twisted by Knaves". 

After Shelby's death, the typed manuscript passed into the possession of 
Mary Miles Minter, and was among her effects donated to the Margaret Herrick 
Library of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A few copies 
were also obtained years ago by private individuals. 

In 2013 "Twisted by Knaves" became available online by Filmbell, with 
extensive commentary by Douglas Bell. Although the online version contains 
some summarized and paraphrased material, the book's essence is seemingly 
intact, freely available with commentary at 
http : //twistedbyknaves . com 
or without commentary at 

http://twistedbyknaves.com/2013/06/04/title-page-and-disclaimer-annotated-synopsis- 
of- twisted -by- knaves/ 

The book changes the names of historical characters, but most are easily 
identifiable and our commentary below will utilize the real names. 

The book covers the period of time from 1920-1940. A substantial portion 
of the book deals with Charlotte Shelby's dealings with Leslie B. Henry, and 
the criminal and legal cases against him and the investment firm that 
employed him. Her conflicts with her daughters, Mary and Margaret, are also 
a considerable portion of the book. 

But our own interest in the book primarily concerns its treatment of 
William Desmond Taylor, the impact of the Taylor murder on their lives, and 
the film career of Mary Miles Minter. 

The book indicates that in 1920 Charlotte arranged for Margaret to take 
a screen test for a film; Margaret passed the test and would have been given 
a good supporting role. But when Mary heard about it, she obstructed the plan 
and stated that [henceforth] she herself would be the only family member in 
movies. Mary's attitude was strongly influenced by Jeanie Macpherson, who 
had had once been professionally snubbed by Charlotte and now sought 



vindictive payback by sowing conflict within the Shelby family. With an 
abrupt end to Margaret's potential film career, Charlotte steered Margaret 
into real estate investments. In actual history, this can be dated to August 
1920; Charlotte arranged for strong newspaper publicity to promote Margaret's 
new business career. 

See http://www.taylorology.com/press/1920/LAHerald082820. jpg 

The venom which the book directs at Les Henry is understandable and 
expected; the venom directed at Jeanie Macpherson is surprising. The 
remarkable degree to which Jeanie Macpherson is portrayed as villainess in 
the book makes the reader long to hear Macpherson 's side of this story, but 
she probably would describe her own actions as simply encouraging her young 
friend to become more assertive and independent from her dominating mother. 

William Desmond Taylor is presented in a totally positive manner; he 
emerges much better than any other male character in the book. Charlotte 
expresses no criticism about him, and only wishes that Mary was spending even 
more time with him, because he was such a positive influence on her. It is 
understandable why Charlotte would wish to advance this "history", in an 
attempt to divert suspicion from herself, but Charlotte's attitude in the 
book is contrary to previous statements of others, including Mary, and is not 
really credible. 

In a 1922 newspaper interview, Marjorie Berger stated that Taylor showed 
her a large roll of bills during their tax conference in her office on the 
day of Taylor's death, and the roll of bills was not found on his body the 



following morning. 

(See http://www.taylorology.com/press/0217/pLARec0217. jpg ) 

In the book, Berger telephones Charlotte on the evening of February 1 and 
mentions Taylor's large roll of bills to Charlotte. This second-hand 
repetition of Berger's tale increases the possibility that Taylor was robbed 
after being shot. 

In the book, the Shelby family learned of Taylor's death on February 2 
essentially the same way as was related in previous statements by Charlotte 
and Mary. But there is an interesting dramatic scene that evening when 
reporters and detectives besieged the Hobart house and attempted to question 
Mary, even demanding that she confess to Taylor's murder. 

As discussed in Taylorology 98, there are several theories as to why 
Mary's letters were published in newspapers soon after the Taylor murder. 

But those previously-discussed theories do not include the reason stated in 
Charlotte Shelby's book: Mary's letters were returned to her, but it was Mary 
herself who gave them to a reporter for publication, in order to show the 
world the extent of her feelings toward Taylor. Supposedly, studio officials 
were not involved in the release of those letters and were upset that it had 
happened. 

It is very difficult to accept this amazing version of the letters' 
release to the press, because it is so contrary to the official statement 
made by Mary a few days later, which indicated that it was indeed the studio 
which had given her letters to the Examiner. To accept the book's version 
would require us to think Mary's statement regarding the letters was a 
carefully planned lie (and if it was indeed false, it could have been 
contradicted by Neilan). 



It is a known fact of film history that Mary was originally cast for the 
lead in The Covered Wagon, but was replaced by Lois Wilson. According to 
Jesse Lasky's autobiography, it was his own idea to remove Minter from the 
cast, for which Minter was grateful. According to the article written by 
Dewitt Bodeen (in close collaboration with Mary Miles Minter), it was 
Charlotte Shelby who went to Lasky and told him that Mary was not to appear 
in a Western. But in Charlotte Shelby's book, Charlotte had approved the 
role, and it was Mary herself (strongly influenced by Jeanie Macpherson) who 
had rejected the role. 

Since The Covered Wagon was such a successful film (far more successful 
than any of Mary's own films), it is only natural that neither Mary nor 
Charlotte would want to later take responsibility for the blunder of having 
rejected the role. But Mary's version is the least plausible of the three. 

During the time that The Covered Wagon was still planned as a 
forthcoming Minter feature, she filmed "The Cowboy and The Lady" on location 
in Wyoming. According to Charlotte's book, while working on that film there 
were production delays, and Mary was aligning herself with the least 
desirable members of the crew. Since Patricia Palmer (Margaret Gibson) was 
also in the cast of that film, we can't help but wonder if Palmer could 
possibly be included in that undesirable alignment? 

According to the book, in 1926 while Les Henry was in the process of 
pilfering the Shelby accounts, he felt it was important to keep the Shelby 
family squabbling with each other so that they would be diverted from paying 



attention to what he was doing. As a former newspaper reporter, Les Henry 
still had friends in the newspapers and city offices. Supposedly, it was Les 
Henry alone who was singlehandedly responsible for the 1926 revival of the 
Taylor murder case, according to the book. 

Certainly it is possible that Les Henry had something to do with the 
March 1926 revival and newspaper rumors, but the investigation had previously 
taken new life in November 1925, with official statements having been taken 
from Charles Maigne, Charlotte Whitney, and Charles Eyton. Then in March 1926 
statements were taken from J. M. Berger, Margaret Shelby Fillmore, and in 
April 1926 from Charlotte Shelby. 

The book says absolutely nothing about the substance of the 1926 
investigation, pretending it was entirely about nothing. 

According to the book, Margaret's statements to the investigators and 
grand jury in 1937 included an allegation that Charlotte had engaged in 
target practice with a pistol inside her home in preparation for the Taylor 
murder, and had a life-size target of William Desmond Taylor. 

It is disappointing that Charlotte never addresses most of the specific 
rumors which circulated against her regarding the Taylor case. 

But still, having previously read so many portrayals of Charlotte Shelby 
as a cruel, domineering stage mother or vindictive murderess, it is a nice 
change to see her portrayed in a positive light. 


The following short article is superficial and drenched in annoying 




metaphors, yet it has interest because it was written by Jeanie Macpherson 
concerning her friendship with Mary Miles Minter. 


January 1922 
Jeanie Macpherson 
FILMPLAY JOURNAL 

What I Think of Mary Miles Minter 

An Appreciation of the Popular Young Star by Her Best Friend 

MARY MILES MINTER is the West Wind dressed up as a Dresden shepherdess; 
she's as refreshing as ozone blowing over sun-kissed waters and as exquisite 
as a miniature. 

Boiled down into a few words that's my impression of a very clever 
little girl who has become one of my firmest and most delightful friends. 

Her enthusiasm and vitality seem inexhaustible--and impossible to resist. 

On hot summer days I have been toiling in my study, up to my ears in musty 
old books and continuities, when a voice at the door coming from under a mop 
of yellow curls would cry, "Let's go! "--and the necessity for work would 
disappear in the wake of a human breeze which would blow me up in the air in 
a plane or down to the beach for a swim, whichever fancy chose. 

It's this factor of the unexpected that has made the success of Mary 
Miles Minter. For just as you think you have her classified--poof ! --and she's 
done something that's entirely apart from the usual. It's a very colorful 
personality that can so flash light from a hundred different facets; a 
personality that is developing as she grows out of her teens into something 
that will be a true delight in its full maturity. Quicksilver Mary! 

And it's a personality backed by a remarkably clever brain. Most people 
get fooled by Mary's beauty. They seem to consider that it is impossible for 
a girl so pretty to be intelligent. But let me tell you right now that Mary 
Miles Minter is one of the best informed young women I have ever met. Her 



judgment and knowledge are away beyond those of the average girl of her 
years, due largely to her long years of contact with the public. What young 
actress can you name who spends four nights a week in study? And nothing is 
ever allowed to interfere with these engagements. I know, for I've tried! 
She's a strange combination of the practical and the dreamer--this Mary Miles 
Minter. Quick and concise in her judgments, boyishly frank and direct in her 
opinions, she yet has a mysticism from watching the sea for ships that 
believes in fairies! And there is in her eyes the look of some blue-eyed, 
blonde-haired Viking who sat on top of his glacier and developed a brooding 
mysticism from watching the sea for ships that never returned. 

Beowulf undoubtedly had it as he gazed from the prow of his burning 
ships, and I can imagine it in the glance of Peer Gynt as he talked to the 
Mountain Trolls. And certainly it was part and parcel of Brunhilda, the 
Unafraid. A look, in other words, that peeps just over the Borderland into 
things that others do not see. That's Mary Miles Minter, the Dreamer. 

Then on the other hand, there's Mary, the Efficient; Mary who remains 
calm, cool and collected when horses are running away or the motor cuts out 
in an airplane; Mary who, in a business conversation , can keep as straight to 
the point of an argument as the most astute Captain of Industry. 

It's a strange combination, the Practical Mary and the Dreamer Mary. 

It has created three dominant characteristics : unswerving loyalty to friends, 
charity to a fault and splendid tenderness. 

If you're a friend of Mary Miles Minter you're one in the fullest sense 
of the word--and no one had better say a word against you or she'll sweep the 
place like the little West Wind militant she is. It's a loyalty shorn of 
diplomacy, a loyalty that sometimes loses friends--but an unusual and 
splendid trait in a world of people too much inclined to follow the line of 
least resistance. And it's a loyalty that carries a standard for you also. 
Mary is hotly, boyishly frank toward any friend who falls below the ideals 
she has set--but if you were to suffer sudden trouble--you ' d find brusqueness 
immediately replaced by an abiding tenderness, and overwhelming desire to 
"help out." I appreciate this opportunity to give my impressions of Mary 



Miles Minter because I feel so few people know the real Mary. And what 1 have 
said is in no sense flattery, but a heartfelt tribute to a little friend, the 
most refreshing of all my acquaintances . Her superabundant vitality is 
all-pervading , and she is as good for one as the breath of an electric fan 
when the thermometer registers 110 degrees in the shade. This vitality of 
Mary, her combination of dreaming and practicality , her careful education and 
her bewildering unexpectedness provide her with a well of professional 
potentialities such as can be shown by but few present-day actresses. 

Glorious and splendid as is the Realart star of today, she is only beginning 
to fulfill the promise of her womanhood. 

The 1929/30 Flare-Up of the Taylor Case 


December 21, 1929 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 

Ex-Governor Says He Has Proof L.A. Actress Killed Movie Director 

..."I had proof that a motion picture actress murdered William Desmond 
Taylor . 

"Los Angeles grand jurors told me that there was no use in presenting 

the facts to them because District Attorney Asa Keyes would not prosecute." 

This was the sensational statement here today of Friend W. Richardson, 

former governor of California. 

Richardson said that while he was the governor he came upon the solution 
of the mysterious murder of Taylor, one of Hollywood's most famous directors. 

The Taylor murder in 1922 ranks with the murders of "Dot" King and 




Arnold Rothstein as one of the fascinating unsolved mysteries of American 
crime annals. 

The former governor's statement was confirmed by J . J. Smith, former 
Folsom prison warden, and by Thomas Gannon, former prison director. 

Gannon said that a "dope" party at which the murder was planned was 
describe to him and other officials by one of those who furnished the 
governor with his information. 

Richardson said that when he was told by Los Angeles grand jurors that 
there was no use in presenting the facts to them, he ordered the release from 
Folsom prison of a criminal who witnessed the murder. 

"I told the prison board," said the former governor, "to release this 
man because I feared that those responsible for Taylor's murder would do away 
with him, too. 

"The last I heard was that this witness was in Vera Cruz, Mexico, where 
most of the other witnesses were spirited." 

The former governor then told some of the story of his now famous 
quarrel with Keyes. 

"Shortly after I took office in 1923," he said, "a convict applied for 
pardon. I learned that the man was innocent and that Keyes had 'framed' him. 

"I granted the pardon. Soon there were other cases. After several had 
been presented, I issued a statement excoriating Keyes for 'framing' innocent 
men . 

"Shortly thereafter there was another case, and I asked those 
representing the prisoner to get a statement from the district attorney. They 
came back with word that Keyes believed the man innocent but would make no 
recommendation . 

"I issued another statement against Keyes. 

"About that time I heard that a prisoner in Folsom knew much about the 
murder of the motion picture director. I looked into his facts, gathered more 
facts and finally went to Los Angeles. 

"I telephoned the foreman of the grand jury and the chairman of the 
jury's criminal committee and asked them to see me. 



"I told them that I had the solution of the William Desmond Taylor 
murder mystery, that I knew the motion picture actress who murdered him. 

"I asked them whether the facts should be presented to the grand jury, 
and if so if there was any chance of an indictment. 

"'No,' they said. 

"They explained that either Keyes or one of his deputies would be in the 
grand jury room and that before any person would be brought to trial for the 
murder the important witness would be spirited away, bribed or murdered. 

"I folded up my evidence and left Los Angeles. 

"When I returned to Sacramento I called in the prison board and 
explained the situation to them. I told them that already the word was around 
that I had the solution of the murder and that unless we took quick action 
the convict in Folsom prison would be murdered. 

"They agreed with me that the convict should be given his parole and he 

was. 

"The last I heard of him he was in Vera Cruz, Mexico." 

Asa Keyes, now in the Los Angeles county jail pending appeal of his 
conviction as a bribetaker, replied heatedly to Richardson. 

"Fie is shaking the dead bones of William Desmond Taylor for political 
purposes," said Keyes. 

"Murder is never outlawed. Why doesn't Richardson produce his evidence? 
Why didn't he produce it when he received it?" 

"Why have you not presented your facts to Buron Fitts, the present 
District Attorney?" Richardson was asked. 

"I left the governor's office before Fitts became district attorney," he 
explained . 

"Anyway, the witnesses we had then probably we could not get together 
now. I don't even know where my records of the case are now." 

District Attorney Fitts said in Los Angeles that while no active 
investigation of the Taylor murder mystery is under way developments are 
being watched. 

J. J. Smith said that he remembered the convict and his amazing story, 



but that he could not remember the convict's name. 

One of the important witnesses to the Taylor mystery was his butler, 
Edward Sands, who never has been located. 

The murder occurred in January [sic], 1922, and after four years of 
investigation Keyes finally announced on June 3, 1926, that the investigation 
was closed. 

It generally was believed that Taylor was murdered by a band of 
narcotics peddlers or by one of the actresses with whom he was friendly, or 
by some admirer of one of his actress-f riends . 

December 21, 1929 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 

Gannon Backs Richardson in Killing Expose 

The story of a Hollywood "dope" party at which the murder of William 
Desmond Taylor was planned was told to several state officials by a Folsom 
prison convict. 

This was revealed here today by Thomas Gannon, former prison director, 
who confirmed the statement of Friend W. Richardson, former governor, that 
state officials at one time had evidence of the murderer's guilt. 

"J. J. Smith, then warden at Folsom prison, told me that a prisoner 
there had told him that he knew who murdered Taylor," said Gannon. 

"One rainy night I and my stenographer and Fletcher Bowron, the 
governor's executive secretary, went to the prison and with Smith we 
interviewed the prisoner, whose name I do not now remember. 

(Bowron is now a superior judge of Los Angeles County.) 

"We talked to this man just outside his cell and he wouldn't tell us the 
name of the murderer, although he said he knew it. 

"He said he himself was a chauffeur for a motion picture actress and he 
seemed to 'know considerable' about them all. 



I rather felt that he was telling this story with the idea of getting 


out of prison, but I remember that Bowron was very much impressed. 

"When we returned to Sacramento we told the governor about it and I 
understood he and Bowron continued the investigation. I know that the 
governor went to Los Angeles and that when he returned he said that nothing 
had been done down there. 

"There were several reasons for paroling the prisoner. Other prisoners 
had overhead his story apparently. There was danger that he might be 
murdered. Also we thought that if he were paroled he could furnish more 
evidence. 

"I do not remember any of the details, but I do remember that this man 
told us in detail about the party at which the murder was committed. 

"All those present were under the influence of dope and someone 
commented that Taylor knew too much, and it was agreed that he should be 
murdered . " 

Gannon is now an examiner for the California State Railroad Commission. 


December 22, 1929 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

...When informed of the charges made by Richardson, [District Attorney 
Buron] Fitts issued the following statement: 

"I am just informed of Governor Richardson's statement. Personally, I 
have never discussed the matter with him. 

"Since last February this office has been working on the Taylor case. 

"We have reconstructed the scene of that killing and have built a 
perfect case, with only one possible connecting link to be filled. 

"Detectives in this office have scoured the United States to supply that 
missing point. We would welcome any help or information that could be 
supplied. The story behind that murder is rather interesting, and I sincerely 
trust that it ultimately will be brought to light. 



"(Signed) BURON FITTS." 

...District Attorney Fitts said yesterday that his office has been 
working on the Taylor case for months and that he was prepared to ask the 
grand jury for an indictment against "a certain person," but that this person 
fled from the country. 

Fie declined to name the "certain woman." 

...Captain Ray Cato, chief of the police homicide squad, said yesterday 
that he still believed Sands was the murderer of Taylor. Cato and Judge 
Fletcher Bowron, who was secretary to Richardson during his term, told 
yesterday of the appearance of a convict before the grand jury to testify 
concerning the Taylor case. This man, they said, told such conflicting 
stories that this testimony was discarded as worthless... 

December 23, 1929 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Asa Keyes, convicted district attorney, yesterday struck back vigorously 
at former Governor Friend Richardson's charges that he had positive proof of 
the solution of the murder of William Desmond Taylor. 

Keyes, from his cot in the county jail hospital, where he is recovering 
from an operation on his jawbone, answered the former Governor's 
charge--"that Asa Keyes had blocked the prosecution of Taylor's slayer"--in a 
written statement, in which he directed several pointed questions at his old 
political enemy. 

Keyes declared that he is "just a political prisoner, being used by 
politicians and their supporters as a pawn on the chessboard of politics." 

"The Taylor murder happened in 1922 while Thomas Lee Woolwine was 
district attorney of Los Angeles County and while Buron Fitts and I were both 
deputies in the district attorney's office," said Keyes. "The case was 
thoroughly investigated by Mr. Woolwine, by the detective staff which he had, 
by the police department, the sheriff's office, and by every newspaper in Los 
Angeles and some newspapers in San Francisco, Chicago and New York. 



"No stone was left unturned either then or since then to uncover the 
murderer of Taylor. When I became district attorney, and Mr. Fitts was chief 
deputy under me, we continued to do everything possible along this line. 

Mr. Fitts assisted in every way at that time in the investigation. Everyone 
who could shed new light on the case, everyone we thought had been 
overlooked, was requestioned and the statements of everyone of these people 
has been left for Mr. Fitts, my successor, in the event any new turns are 
taken in the investigation. 

"The statements taken during my regime in an effort to clear up this 
case cover numerous pages, the requestioning of all persons who were 
mentioned as principals in the case, the determined search for Edward 
F. Sands, the valet, the questioning of every person who wrote that they 
might know something about the case, and everyone else who thought they knew 
anything of any value. 

"The purported statement, therefore, of ex-Governor Richardson regarding 
the Taylor murder case, if intelligently read, speaks for itself. 

"Reply to the following questions will answer his statement: 

"1. Why has he remained silent and waited more than three years to 
reveal that he had 'positive proof' of the guilty party? 

"2. Why didn't he, as Governor, direct the Attorney-General of this 
state to investigate and prosecute the guilty party against whom he had such 
'positive' proof. 

"3. Why did he, as Governor, obtain the parole of this witness with such 
vital information about the killing and allow him to leave the country 
without putting his information on record? 

"4. Why did he wait to make this sensational disclosure until the eve of 
either his or Mr. Fitts' announcement of entering the race for Governor?" 

Keyes declared further that numerous offers were made by convicts to 
trade their freedom for "information" and also that various persons all over 
the country offered to give "valuable information" in exchange for a free 
trip to California. All these matters were investigated, he declared, and 
found to be worthless. 



The effort of some prisoner at Folsom to give information to the 
district attorney also was investigated by an investigator from the district 
attorney's office, Keyes declared, and found to be "wholly unreliable and 
worthless of consideration."... 

December 23, 1929 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

...District Attorney Buron Fitts issued the following statement today: 

"Emphatically , I have absolutely no further comment to make in any 
respect whatever with reference to the William Desmond Taylor case at this 
time. 

"(Signed) BURON FITTS, 

"District Attorney, L. A. County." 

December 24, 1929 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

The revivified investigation of the murder of William Desmond Taylor, 
which has been one of the outstanding unsolved mysteries since 1922, 
yesterday produced the following developments: 

1. The probability Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, mother of Mary Miles Minter, 
may be summoned to the district attorney's office within a few days to make a 
statement; 

2. Issuance of a demand upon District Attorney Buron Fitts by 

Mrs. Shelby that she be exonerated of any complicity in the death of Taylor; 

3. The statement by Superior Judge Charles Fricke, formerly chief deputy 
district attorney, that an investigation of the slaying caused an open break 
between Mrs. Shelby and her daughter; 

4. Emphatic assertions by most of the officials associated with the 
investigation that the slain film director's valet, Edward F. Sands, was the 
actual killer; 



5. A pointed denial by Attorney General U. S. Webb that he refused to 
cooperate with former Governor Friend Richardson in re-opening the murder 
mystery. 

District Attorney Fitts' announcement that Mrs. Shelby may be called to 
his office for questioning was issued shortly after she made public her plea 
for exoneration . . . 

[For the statement by Mrs. Shelby, see Taylorology 81.] 

. . .While Judge Fricke was chief deputy district attorney in the Asa 
Keyes regime he was one of those who had previously attempted to re-open the 
murder case. From him it was learned that Mrs. Shelby and Mary Miles Minter 
reached an open break as a result of the investigation. 

"I took various statements and directed many persons in a thorough 
search for evidence that might clear up the murder," said Judge Fricke. "At 
one point in the investigation an open break occurred between Mary Miles 
Minter and her mother. We took advantage of this situation to do all the 
checking possible. 

"Several other persons were directed to make investigations along 
certain lines. Although every effort was made, nothing was learned that could 
solve the case." 

Asa Keyes, convicted district attorney, stated from his cell yesterday 
that he questioned and re-questioned numerous people--including Mrs. Shelby-- 
in his attempts to solve the mystery. 

"I exonerated no one in the case," he said, "and refused to do so until 
the guilty person was arrested and prosecuted. 

"I questioned Mrs. Shelby about several points in the mystery, but her 
statements threw no new light upon it. She told me in detail where she was 
the night before the body was found." 

While former Governor Richardson continued to "stand pat" on his 
assertions that he had information from a convict that Taylor's slayer was a 
woman, many police officials re-insisted that all the available evidence 



points the finger of suspicion at Taylor's missing valet, Edward F. Sands. 

Herman F. Cline, now retired, was chief of detectives at the time. He 

said: 

"Richardson's statement that Asa Keyes blocked the apprehension and 
prosecution of Taylor's murderer is ridiculous. The convict who told him this 
story was a dope fiend. Everything possible was done to get at the bottom of 
the murder and it is my belief to this day that Sands was the murderer." 

Capt. E. Ray Cato, who was one of the investigators, likewise stated 
that all the police records point more strongly to Sands as the killer than 
to any other person. 

A similar expression was uttered by Captain Dave Adams, formerly in the 
detective bureau at the time of the Taylor murder and who is now a municipal 
court bailiff. 

"I always believed Sands was the murderer," he said. 

Lucien Wheeler, former chief of detectives for District Attorney Fitts, 
revealed that he had spent many months in an attempt to re-open the 
investigation. . . 

"We reconstructed the entire mystery," said he. "Everything led back to 
the same man as the suspected slayer, Edward F. Sands." 


[A lengthy interview with Charlotte Shelby is in Taylorology 6.] 

January 4, 1930 
ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 

Taylor Case Slayer Named by Servant 

San Francisco, Jan. 3--A prominent San Franciscan and official of a 
reform organization announced that Henry Peavy had named him the murderer of 
William Desmond Taylor. 

Peavy, negro body servant to the slain motion picture director, was the 



last person except the murderer to see Taylor alive. 

The young negro's statement to his San Francisco friend and benefactor, 
according to the latter, was that the testimony he gave at the coroner's 
inquest in Los Angeles was deleted and incomplete because of implied threats 
of certain officials engaged in conducting the investigation. 

Peavy's story as related by the reform official was in substance as 
follows : 

"As was my custom, I went to Mr. Taylor to check out at 7 o'clock on the 
evening of the murder. 

"Hearing loud voices which I recognized as those of Taylor and another 
person I knew by sight very well, I remained outside the door. 

"I stood there for about 10 minutes and then, having an engagement, 

I knocked on the door and opened it. In the room I saw Taylor and the other 
person. " 

(The latter was named directly by Peavy to the reform official.) 

"I told him I was leaving, closed the door and went out. 

"A limousine with a chauffeur at the wheel stood at the curb outside the 
house. After a few moments' conversation with the chauffeur, I proceeded 
downtown to keep my appointment. 

"It was a rule of the Taylor household that his chauffeur should report 
in by telephone at any time that he started for home, in order that he might 
do any errands necessary before retiring for the day. 

"Taylor's chauffeur told me later that he had telephoned from downtown 
as usual at 7:20 p.m. He received no response to the call. Arriving at the 
Taylor house he found it dark, and got no response to repeated rings at the 
doorbell . 

"The chauffeur then went to his own home, he told me later. 

"In the morning the body was discovered in the same room in which I had 
seen Taylor and the other person arguing the night before." 

The negro, gaily dressed and intensely nervous, broke down and wept 
violently while on the witness stand at the coroner's inquest in 1922. 

He subsequently explained to his San Francisco adviser and confidante 



that he had deliberately refrained from telling the whole story because of 
direct and implied threats by the district attorney's office, according to 
the local reform official. 

Peavey could not be reached directly here tonight. 

January 6, 1930 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

San Francisco, Jan. 6. --Otis Hefner, missing key witness in the William 
Desmond Taylor murder mystery, was found today by the United Press. 

Hefner is the man who former Governor Friend William Richardson said had 
revealed to him the name of the person who murdered the famous motion picture 
director in February, 1922. 

He is believed to be the man to whom Buron Fitts, Los Angeles district 
attorney, referred two weeks ago when he said: 

"We have reconstructed the scene of the killing and we have built an 
almost perfect case. Only one link remains to be filled." 

Found by George E. Powers, a reporter for the United Press, Hefner 
repeated and amplified the disclosures made to the governor and the state 
prison board secretly in 1926, which resulted in his release from Folsom 
penitentiary to save his life. 

These disclosures intended by the governor for presentation to the Los 
Angeles grand jury, leaked out prematurely and, in the opinion of the state 
parole board, placed Hefner in danger of assassination at the hands of 
members of the dope ring in the prison. 

Found in civil life under another name, supporting his invalid wife and 
baby, Hefner answered these direct questions put to him by United Press: 

Q. Do you know anything of the murder of William Desmond Taylor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know who committed the murder? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was it? 



A. . (He named a motion picture celebrity.) 

Q. How do you know this? 

A. I was mixed up along with Edward Sands, formerly employed by Taylor, 
in a narcotic ring in Southern California. Sands was delivering dope to 
Taylor. The night Taylor was murdered I went with Sands to Taylor's house. 

We saw leaving the premises, and a few minutes later Sands 

discovered Taylor's body. 

Q. When was this? 

A. About 2 a.m. on February 2, 1922. 

Q. Do you know of any motive for the murder? 

A. Yes, I heard direct threats against Taylor's life because he had 
turned "rat" and was informing on the dope ring. Also Sands told me that 
Taylor was in trouble because of his love affairs. 

Q. Have you ever told this to the officials? 

A. Yes, in 1926 I made a full statement for Governor Richardson to 
Thomas M. Gannon and other officials of the state prison board and offered to 
appear before the Los Angeles grand jury. 

Hefner, tall, lean and bronzed, asserted that since his release from 
Folsom penitentiary he had been attempting to re-establish himself as a good 
citizen. 

"I'm still willing to go before the Los Angeles grand jury and tell what 
I know, to clear up this eight-year-old mystery," he said. 

"I hope it can be done--if it is absolutely necessary--without 
subjecting my wife to humiliation, and sacrificing the place I've won back by 
three years of hard work and no play. I don't want to be known as an 
ex-convict. My new identity is clean. I've worked hard to make it so." 

His complete statement, made to the United Press and signed by him, is 
as follows: 

"I came out of Texas, a green and uneducated young fellow in my 
twenties, and got in with a bad bunch in Southern California. They were 
smarter than I was, and altogether too fast company for me, but I was useful 
to them in doing odd jobs, and I can see now they carried me along to make me 



the goat. 

"This clique was primarily engaged in the dope racket. There was a lot 
of money in it. 

"They got the stuff off the boats at San Pedro and cleared it through a 
pharmacy in Los Angeles. 

"One of these crooks was Edward Sands, who had ostensibly worked as 
chauffeur and valet for William Desmond Taylor. Actually, Taylor was 

distributing a lot of 'hype' to people in the movie business, including 

(again, naming the person he asserted had committed the murder). 

"Taylor and Sands had a falling out. Taylor left on a trip, and when he 
returned he publicly accused Sands of robbing his home of clothing and 
jewelry. Sands didn't make any pretense of working for Taylor after that, but 
I think the robbery was all the bunk, for Sands continued to deliver dope to 
Taylor and get his money for it. 

"Sands must have been about 40 years old in 1922. He was a pretty good 
sort of a guy, for a crook; he always treated me square and I always got my 
money on time. 

"I met him about six months previous to the murder on a movie location 
in Santa Ana canyon. I was doing some electrical work for the company, and he 
drove Taylor out in Taylor's car. We got talking and became friends. 

"Word was passed around in this dope ring after a while that Taylor had 
turned 'rat' and was tipping us off to federal officials. I heard several 
conversations in which it was remarked that Taylor would be 'bumped off' if 
he didn't play square. At first I paid no attention, as a lot of that sort of 
talk was going around; but they kept repeating it and pretty soon I got 
really interested and began to think they meant business. 

"On the evening of February 1, 1922, Sands and I were out at Redondo 
Beach on a job and saw Taylor and --(naming two motion picture actresses) 
having dinner in a cafe. 

"We went back to town and Sands went up to his apartment a few minutes, 
while I waited outside. He told me when he came down that he had just talked 
with Taylor on the phone--at Taylor's home--and that we were to deliver some 



'hype' to the latter. 

"Sands went and got a big limousine, which he said was Taylor's and had 
been loaned to him. He picked up his stuff at the pharmacy, and we drove out 
to Alvarado street. 

"This was about 2 o'clock in the morning. We parked the car across the 
street from Taylor's bungalow court. Sands and I left it and crossed Alvarado 
street. 

"There was another limousine at the opposite curb, with a driver at the 
wheel and the motor going. A woman was coming down the short steps from the 
entrance to the bungalow court. She was wrapped in a fur coat--either black 
or dark brown--and I recognized her as . 

"She passed Sands and me and got into the limousine hurriedly, and drove 

away . 

"Sands told me to wait for him on the sidewalk, while he went in with 
the bundle. He came back almost immediately and hurriedly crossed the street 
to our car, motioning me to step lively with him. As we left the curb I 
noticed a man in the bungalow court at the rear, adjoining Taylor's home, but 
directly facing Alvarado street, open the shutters of a window and look out. 

I read in the papers afterward that this was Douglas MacLean's home. 

"When we were in the car, Sands said to me: 'It's time to be going. The 
old man's got his. He stretched out deader than a mackerel.' 

"We went downtown and separated. I went to Santa Ana and later to San 
Pedro. I went back to Los Angeles and next Saturday evening to to find out 
what was going on, ran into Sands. I saw him the next day, too. He was 
leaving for San Pedro to take a boat for Mexico, and told me where to reach 
him at Vera Cruz. 

"I exchanged several letters with him at Vera Cruz after that. He kept 
telling me to keep my mouth shut and never mention his name. 

"Sands did not kill Taylor; I'm sure of that. I don't think he meant to 
run away when he started for Mexico; I understand he was going down to 
arrange for more narcotic shipments. 

"I think Taylor was shot about 1:45 a.m. when Sands said he talked with 



him on the phone from Sands' apartment, and 2:30 a.m., when we beat it from 
Alvarado street. 

"I did not travel with the gang after that, and, having lost the guiding 
hand of Sands, I got into several jams and was sent to Folsom. At the 
penitentiary I told something of this to Buck Cook, sent up for that 
Providence Jewelry and Loan company job in Los Angeles, and he squealed to a 
prison official. 

"Thomas Gannon of the prison board then called for me, and asked me what 
I knew about the Taylor murder. I made a long statement to him in the 
presence of two other men. It was taken down by a stenographer. I did not 
sign it. 

"A week later I was paroled. I didn't know that was going to happen. 

They told me that the news of my statement involving the dope ring and the 
Taylor murder had leaked out, and that my life wasn't worth a nickel in 
Folsom. 

"I went to my father's ranch in California then, and it wasn't more than 
a month before some gangster came up from Los Angeles and announced that he 
was going to 'get me.' I wasn't there at the time. He came close to attacking 
my father, who had to call the police for protection." 

Henry Peavey, young negro, who was Taylor's valet following the 
dismissal of Sands, was quoted Saturday in an exclusive United Press dispatch 
as to a quarrel he said he overheard between the famous director and a person 
prominent in the movies. 

The quarrel, according to Peavey 's story, occurred between 7 and 7:30 
o'clock the night Taylor was murdered. 

The person named by Hefner as seen entering a limousine in front of 
Taylor's bungalow at 2 a.m. was the same one named by Peavey as having 
participated in a bitter argument earlier in the evening. 

[A Jan. 7, 1930 interview with Henry Peavey is in Taylorology 69.] 



January 7, 1930 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

...At the time of the [1926] investigation Capt. Bell, now inspector of 
substations, was attached to the robbery investigation detail of the 
Sheriff's office. Inasmuch as he had done much work on the original Taylor 
murder inquiry, Bell was sent to Folsom prison to interview Hefner who had 
let it be known that he knew "all about the case." 

When asked about the case Hefner steadfastly declined to talk, demanding 
his freedom, stating that the other convicts would kill him for "squealing," 
if he remained in prison. 

Finally he agreed to talk to Sheriff Traeger, according to Bell, and a 
conference was arranged. 

"After talking to him I decided that the man did not even know the date 
of Taylor's death," Bell declared. 

Capt. People's investigation followed that of Capt. Bell's and resulted 
in virtually the same findings. 

"I talked with Hefner in Folsom prison at the request of Sheriff 
Traeger," Capt. Peoples said. "At that time he had nothing to offer except 
some information which he said that Sands had given him. There was nothing 
about it that could be considered evidence." 

Sheriff Traeger declined to discuss the case in detail. He merely stated 
that Hefner's story was discredited at the time he first sought official 
ear. . . . 


January 8, 1930 
LOS ANGELES NEWS 

...[Vincent] Clark, who is New Jersey editor of the Philadelphia 
Enquirer, wired to Fitts as follows: 

"Information obtained by me and given to the district attorney's office 


December 19, 1922, checks in detail with recent disclosures carried in press 
relating to the Taylor murder case. My statement should be on file. Have 



acknowledgement receipt in my possession signed by Robert F. Flerron, 
Woolwine's private secretary. Can repeat statement if needed. If no more 
assistance needed from me will release story to press." 

Flerron, who is still a member of the district attorney's staff, said he 
remembered having questioned Clark but that he could find no record of the 
statement in the transcript. He was making a search last night of his 
shorthand notes in an effort to bring the statement to light. 

After a conference with the Philadelphia district attorney, Clark 
announced that he would make no further statement except to an agent of 
Fitts. . . 

The detectives were equally incredulous in regard to Peavey's story. 

"Peavey had every chance to tell his story," said Capt. James Bean, one 
of the men who worked on the case. "Why, he was the pride of Central avenue. 
He bought himself a pair of spats and became the most important person in 
town while the investigation was going on. If he had known any more, I'm sure 
he'd have told it for the glory of the thing. 

"There were many who didn't believe at first he was telling all he knew. 
But after some newspaper boys took him out to graveyard one night and sweated 
him over a grave stone and couldn't get anything more out of him, even they 
were satisfied." 

January 8, 1930 
Lyle Abbott 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

"The investigation of the murder of William Desmond Taylor developed no 
evidence in any way implicating Mabel Normand or Mary Miles Minter." 

In an exclusive interview today this declaration was made by Superior 
Court Judge William C. Doran. He, as chief deputy district attorney following 
the shooting to death of the motion picture director, Feb. 1, 1922 was in 
direct charge of the investigation. 

For eight years and in numerous past and present revivals of the Taylor 



murder mystery, an unnamed "motion picture actress," has been stated in 
interviews to have been the slayer of Taylor. 

Judge Doran was asked specifically if he could be quoted as saying that 
the investigation under his direction had exonerated the two former famous 
film stars, who were close friends of the director. 

"I do not feel it would be proper," Judge Doran replied, "for me to say 
exactly that, for it would be a personal opinion. I will reiterate, however, 
that there was no evidence to indicate either of these two young women 
participated in the crime." 

Miss Normand is in a sanitarium near Los Angeles in a critical condition 
from pulmonary trouble and for several months her death has been momentarily 
expected. Miss Minter left her palatial apartments in Los Angeles a week ago 
and is now in a hospital at Santa Barbara, Cal., for what is said by her 
friends to be a nervous breakdown. 

Judge Doran said he had interviewed all the persons in the Taylor case 
who "could have known anything of importance about it." 

"Their statements," he said, "were all preserved in writing. Among those 
I questioned were Miss Normand, Miss Minter and Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, Miss 
Minter 's mother. 

"The evidence was so limited that if someone would come forward and 
confess the murder, he would have to produce corroborative testimony before 
his confession could be accepted. He would be compelled to substantiate his 
confession by other credible testimony in order to secure his own 
conviction ! " 

Judge Doran said emphatically : "And that, in my opinion, would include 
even William [sic] F. Sands."... 

"I checked all the movements of all who were in any way connected with 
Taylor," Judge Doran resumed. "They included Sands, Mrs. Shelby, Miss Minter 
and Miss Normand. 

"I questioned Henry Peavey, Taylor's negro houseboy, very thoroughly. 

He had nothing of a conclusive nature to say regarding the murder. All of his 
story was collateral, after-the-fact material. 



"This is not the first time that it has been reported that the murderer 
of Taylor has been discovered. The report has always created the greatest 
sensationalism. And each time the story has been proved to be pure fiction. 

"All of these reiterated blasts of suspicion have been duds. If that 
language may be permitted me to use. 

"The case has been revived for discussion more times than I can 
remember. Always there has been a repetition of old stories, a dressing up in 
new garb of the figures in the Taylor murder mystery. 

"And while known persons have been in the case, the central figure has 
always been some unnamed, ghostly personage, designated in the press by 
blanks or asterisks, or referred to only as 'that film celebrity' or 'this 
noted actress. ' 

"There were three principal motives under investigation. 

"It was said the crime was committed by a dope ring. But not one 
particle of evidence was found to connect any of the principals--the dead man 
or those we questioned--with a dope ring. 

"Love and jealousy were considered. The only way these emotions entered 
was through the admissions of Miss Minter. She sat in my office the day after 
the murder and confessed unashamedly that she loved Taylor. 

"We studied revenge, and the revenge motive was found only in connection 
with Sands. Sands worked for Taylor and he ran away. Taylor had threatened 
his arrest, had filed charges of theft. 

"Miss Normand was questioned by me at a time when she was completely off 
her guard. Under the conditions, if she had known anything about the Taylor 
murder, the truth would have come out. 

"I had two years service as chief deputy district attorney after the 
Taylor murder. In these years I had every opportunity and used it, to follow 
up every clue, sane or otherwise. 

"The net result is that I believe to this day that the Taylor case 
belongs among the unsolved crimes mysteries of the world and the chances are 
good that it will remain there." 

...Judge Doran reflectively visualized the scene of the crime in 



Taylor's two-story bungalow court apartment. 

"Taylor's unlocked home and his way of living without a retinue of 
servants made it comparatively simple for his slayer to enter his bungalow, 
shoot him and get away without leaving a single clue. 

"Escape unseen from the bungalow was all that the murderer needed to 
make the Taylor shooting a 'perfect crime.' And we have had evidence that 
Miss Normand, Miss Minter, Peavey and the other known friends and attendants 
did leave before the shot was fired." 

January 9, 1930 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 8. --An amazing description of the murder of 
William Desmond Taylor, Hollywood moving picture director, was told here 
today by a man who described himself as an eye-witness to the shooting. The 
man, whose identity is kept secret and who described himself as a 
"racketeer," told his story to the Age-Herald and is being held by Birmingham 
police awaiting word from District Attorney Buron Fitts at Los Angeles. 

The man, who is identified by the newspaper as "John Doe," declared in 
the statement that he was in the Taylor home, hiding behind a piano, at the 
time of the shooting. He had entered the home, believing it to be another, 
the statement said. 

After telling how he entered the home through a butler pantry and was 
surprised by a noise... the self-styled racketeer in his statement said: 

"The only place of hiding I could find was behind the piano, which sat 
diagonally across the corner on the opposite side of the room. I ducked in 
behind it and William Desmond Taylor entered the room in which I was hiding 
and (a woman's name was given here) was a few steps behind him. 

"Taylor sat down at a desk of old Colonial style." 

The statement said the woman sat in a chair four or five feet distant 
and that the pair discussed books and things of a commonplace nature. 

Then the woman took her leave, the statement went on... Taylor came back 



and began working at some papers. 

A negro servant came next, the statement reads, and asked if there was 
anything more for him to do that night. He was dismissed by Taylor. 

Next followed the details of a purported entry of the room of a person 
who Taylor reprimanded for appearing in a "masquerade" and how the person, a 
woman, replied defiantly. 

"I got the impression," the statement continued, "that he had told her 
to stay away as he seemed pretty hot." 

A demand for money was issued by the woman, according to the statement, 
and then followed a description of the woman lifting up the pant legs of the 
trousers and revealing a mark, just above the woman's knee. 

A check was given the woman, which she tore to bits, the statement said. 

Later, on the point of leaving, the man said that he heard a shot and 
turned to see a smoking gun in the hands of the woman. 

Shifting his position, the narrative continued, he turned to see Taylor 
on the point of sliding from his chair to the floor and described the 
position of the body. 

The statement tells of the hiding man's hurried examination of the desk 
in the room and how, when leaving, he stumbled over something on the floor. 
"This article," the statement said, "is still in my possession and I can and 
will produce same at whatever time required." 

January 11, 1930 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

..."We have established the fact to our own satisfaction that the gun 
was held not further than two inches from the body when the trigger was 
pulled," Investigator King said. 

"We made numerous other tests with a gun on material from the suit 
Taylor was wearing, and reproduced exactly the powder marks and burns when we 
held the weapon two inches away. 

"It is probable that Taylor was entirely unaware of his danger. The 



murder was done in cold blood. 

"We know from witnesses who recently have made sworn statements that 
Taylor was seriously worried over certain matters, which apparently resulted 
in his death . " . . . 

April 4, 1930 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Ex-Actress Loses 30 Pounds Since Jan. 1 

Within three months time Mary Miles Minter, former film star, has 
practically regained her youthful figure. 

The remarkable change of appearance in the blonde actress was discovered 
yesterday by The Examiner when a reporter chanced to meet her in Santa 
Barbara, where she is spending the winter. 

Linder the care of a dietician, coupled with her own determination to 
reduce, Miss Minter has lost more than thirty pounds since New Year's Day. 

She hopes to remove twelve pounds more. 

The former star is not seeking to return to the films. 

"I have so many other interests now that I have given pictures but 
little thought," she said. 

It took much coaxing to overcome her reluctance to pose for a newspaper 
photograph. She explained that all her dresses were now much too large--"and 
not only that, but you should wait until I lose another twelve pounds, and 
then my figure will be just where it was before I started to take on weight. 

Miss Minter lives alone in a luxurious hillside home on Mission Ridge, 
Santa Barbara's multi-millionaire mountain top colony. Last Tuesday she 
celebrated her Twenty-eighth birthday. 

She is warm in her praise of her physician, whom she credits with 
bringing the amazing change in her appearance. 

"It is simply a matter of scientific understanding of body chemistry," 
she explained. "There is nothing unusual about my diet. I have plenty to eat, 



play tennis and other wholesome outdoor sports, hike, dance, play chess and 
above all, I stay happy." 

Mary Miles Minter vs. CBS 

In 1970, CBS broadcast "Rod Serling's Wonderful World of Crime". 

Contained within that show was a brief mention of the Taylor murder. Mary 
Miles Minter subsequently filed a lawsuit against CBS requesting damages for 
invasion of privacy. The case went to trial as the case of O'Hilderbrandt 
[sic] vs. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

From the TV broadcast transcript: 

"We are inclined to feel nostalgic about anything old, including crime, and 
especially murder. Murder is the unlawful taking of human life with malice 
aforethought. It is forbidden by the sixth of the Ten Commandments, and though 
some crimes are held equal to it, none is more blameworthy. Yet the act of 
murder is at the core of our most enduring literature. From the story of 
Genesis to the story of Flamlet, in literature as in history, we not only 
tolerate murder, we relish it. The locality of a murder, as soon as the mists 
of time have closed in on it, becomes a special place. The deed itself becomes 
an historical event. And the murder an historical figure. There is no such 
historic figure in the murder of William Desmond Taylor. No murderer was ever 
caught, nor does the murder scene exist. It did exist on South Alvarado 
Street, in Los Angeles, but has since been murdered by a shopping center. 

The victim was a movie director of the kind likely to arouse warm feelings in 
some women, and jealousy. His name was linked romantically with Mabel 
Norman[d], ingenue of the Mack Sennett Comedies, but he had other strings to 
his bow; it was no secret that Mary Miles Minter considered herself engaged to 
William Desmond Taylor. Miss Minter was the first star ever to sign a 




million-dollar contract, and since her mother, Charlotte Shelby, was still the 
guardian of the girl's wealth, she did not view her daughter's impending 
marriage with any great favor. Nor could Miss Norman[d], who was still in the 
warmest terms with Taylor and whose picture set next to his bed inscribed 
'Oh, My Dearest!' At any rate la dolce vita came to an end for Taylor one 
February night in 1922. Fie was left on the floor of his Alvarado Street 
apartment the worse for a .38 slug. A shrouded figure was observed by a 
neighbor running from the scene. It could have been a man. It could have been 
a woman. Today, forty-eight years after death and funeral, no one knows which 
it was. Given the choice, both police and posterity like to think it was a 
woman . " 

The program then proceeded to discuss the murders committed by Louise 
Peete and Winnie Ruth Judd. 

On the witness stand in the trial, Mary Miles Minter recalled watching 
the program on February 15, 1970: 

"... and it went on and on for a while and then ... I couldn't believe my 
eyes, there was a strip of five pictures like something either cut out or 
imposed upon the white TV screen and the frames oval, not quite round, five 
women's pictures' heads in those frames. The first was Winnie Ruth Judd, the 
second, cute little Mabel Normand, the middle one was me as I looked just 
after I met Mr. Taylor, the next one was ... my mother, Charlotte Shelby, 
innocent of any harm to him, and here was Louise Peete -- we used to see her 
wheeling Mr. Jacob, I think, Denton, he had a house on the same corner as we 
did near the Ambassador Hotel , to say hello. ... he was found in fresh cement 
in his basement. There was Winnie Ruth Judd, a real murderer, Louise Peete, 
a horrible murderess. ...My feelings were utterly outraged and all of the love 
I felt for that man, desire to have him live, came back overwhelmingly, it 
hurt me deeply. . . . The suggestion and the suspicion of murder that -- with 
this vicious attack upon me that I was cast in the false and unspeakably cruel 



light of having been the actual perpetrator of his murderer -- I mean of his 
murder, me, me of hurting him! To say it distressed me, I will say that 
because it's a quiet word, it did a great deal more than that, I have never 
been the same since. It gave me a terrible dread, most people I know liked me, 
loved me, and I loved them, I couldn't expect total strangers to have any 
confidence in me if I was an uncaught murderess who had gotten away with 

something. It gave me a dread of what the public would think of me and my own 

neighbors next door all around me. ..." 

The judge ended the trial with a "nonsuit" judgement, dismissing the lawsuit. 
Minter appealed to the California Court of Appeals, and the original nonsuit 
judgement was upheld on June 28, 1974. Minter petitioned to the California 

Supreme Court for a hearing, but that petition was denied on August 21, 1974. 

For fuller details of the Appellate Court ruling, see 

http ://scholar . google . com/scholar_case?case=7870576482004228060 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at 

http : //www . taylorology . com 
For more information about Taylor, see 

WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 




